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etting to Liaued ™~ 


Here is first day fun for teacher and class . . with friendly 
smiles, hand shakes and a catchy, happy tune. 


ew HORIZONS 


Taking a cue from Mrs. Anna 
in popular play, THE KING 
AND I, you might adapt her 
now familiar singing-game, 
GETTING TO KNOW YOU; for 
any club meeting where you 
have guests or new members. 


USE a record, sheet music or 
song book, that contains this 
song (from library, bookstore 
or music shop). Have group 
form circle (sit or stand). 


LEADER goes through the 
song; group repeats. Then, add 
action. Imitation and gestures 
come easily to young people. . 
Both the shy and more sure 
benefit by the fun of it all. 


EACH TIME group comes to 
“getting to know you”, all smile 
at neighbor; ‘‘getting to like 
you”, all shake hands with 
neighbor (cross over hands.) 


‘*NEW things to learn about 
you"’—all stop to hear neigh- 
bor say his name. . Different 
phrases suggest own inter- 
pretative gestures and action. 


Home after a busy day, 


see how quickly the lively, fresh 


flavor of good, delicious 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives 
“you a refreshing, little lift and the smooth, 
natural chewing helps relieve tension. 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Ss the Valloy of the Same” | 


SERVING ARLZORA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 


Use Your Postal-Zone Number 


. (over 50), 


@ This feature of the Journat is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Thanks for Tax Deduction 


IN BEHALF of the Northeast Region 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, I should like to thank the 
NEA for its outstanding service in 
getting information to us so quickly 
concerning teachers’ tax deduction for 
educational expenses. 

—RICHARD D. BATCHELDER, Northeast 
regional director, DCT. 


Too Old To Teach? 


IN your May issue a reader sug- 
gested a “teaching reserve” composed 
of women whose teaching careers were 
interrupted by marriage. Has anyone 
a suggestion for those of us who would 
like to teach but who, because of age 
are unable to find a posi- 
tion? 

—Name withheld on request. 


Education-Courses Controversy 


“THE Education-Courses Contro- 
versy” (April JourRNAL) does not 
quite hit the point. Fragmentation of 
courses in the liberal-arts school may 

(Continued on page 357) 
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St. Louis. 
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NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 65-70, 320. 


NEA platform and resolutions: 
book, pages 47-60. 


we departments: Handbook, pages 114- 


Hand- 


NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pages 88-113. 


World Confederation of Organizations of 
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a NEA; also see Handbook, pages 290- 


Ir you have a postal-zone number, include it in your address when writing NEA about: 


* present membership 
* membership renewal 


* new membership 
* change of address 


This will help NEA to process your dues and answer your questions more quickly. 
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i VEWS AND TRENDS... 


Education Bill Is Passed by Congress 


> Congress authorized almost a billion dollars for 
education on August 23, when it gave final approval to 
The National Defense Education Act of 1958. The bill, 
awaiting the President's signature at the time the JOURNAI 
went to press, should have far-reaching and welcome 
implications for American education. 


The education bill was one of the last measures to be ap- 
proved by the 85th Congress. It is a compromise between 
the original Hill-Elliott bills and the Administration pro- 
posal. During part of its long legislative history it was 
known as the “Scholarship and Special Aid’’ bill, but all 
provisions for scholarships were deleted at the very end 
of the legislative process, leaving the following major pro 
visions ready for the President's signature: 


.5 million for the first 
year and rising to $90 million during the fourth year. The 
U. S. Commissioner of Education will administer the loans 
directly to the institutions which will lend, in turn, to indi- 


e Student loans, beginning at $47 


vidual students. The loans will cost 347 annually and may 
be awarded at $1,000 per year with a maximum of $5,000. 
Borrowers who later teach in public elementary and second- 
ary schools receive preferred treatment, because for each 
year of such teaching they will carn a 10° “forgiveness” 
of the loan up to a maximum of 50% of the total. 


e Grants to strengthen the teaching of science, mathematics 
and language instruction, to be matched 50-50 by the par- 
ticipating states. During each of the four years, the law 
authorizes $75 million to be used for the acquisition of 
laboratory equipment. audio-visual materials, and minor re- 
modeling of laboratory or instructional space needed to 
provide education in these vital fields. Eligible localities 
will be determined by the state education agency 


e Foreign-language institutes to improve the competency 
of language teachers in schools and colleges. During each 
U.S. Office 


institutions of 


of four years $7.25 million is authorized; the 


of Education will arrange contracts with 


higher education for the establishment of institutes for 


advanced training in modern foreign languages. 


e Fellowships for students in new or expanded graduate 
programs approved by the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
During the first year $4.8 million has been authorized for 
1,000 fellowships of $2,000 (more with dependents) per 
year, with a maximum of three years of cligibility for each 
fellow. The authorization gradually rises to $22.5 million 
during the fourth year of the program, 


e Funds to assist state educational agencies in the estab 
lishment and maintenance of guidance and counseling 
programs. Each year $15 million will be allocated to the 
states which must match the funds on a 50-50 basis during 
the first two years and 2-1 in the last two years. In addition, 
$6.25 million is authorized during the first year, rising to 
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$7.25 million during the remaining three years of the pro- 
gram for contracts with institutions of higher education to 
establish guidance and counseling institutes. Teachers and 
counselors attending such institutes will receive a stipend 
of $75 a week and $15 a week for each dependent. 


The October Journal will carry more complete informa- 
tion on this new legislation including details of the part 
NEA played in etfecting its passage. 


Cleveland Convention 


> Ouality teaching rode the priority 
throughout the deliberations of the delegates who attended 
the 96th NEA annual convention June 29-July 4 in Cleve- 
land. Specific implementation of this dominant theme was 
called for in many of the 69 goals of the revised platform 
adopted by the Representative Assembly. These goals had 
been developed by the NEA Research Division from sample 
replics from more than 10,000 teachers, and had been 
checked against the old platform to make sure that they 
re-enforce essential policies and principles 


wave of top 


Resolutions adopted by the Association included one vig- 
orously condemning the “misrepresentation and vilification” 
of American education, at the same time welcoming ‘‘con- 
structive criticism of education.” In another, delegates re- 
athrmed their “faith in the public school as an essential 
instrument of national unity, common purpose, and cquality 


of opportunity.” 


Other highlights ot the convention 


e Ruth A. Stout, director of field programs for the Kansas 
State Teachers Association, was elected president. W. W. 
Esheclman, supervising principal, Upper Dublin Schools, 
Fort Washington, Pennsylvania, was chosen vice-president 
(and president-elect). (For other officers, see page 443.) 
© Some 


whom 


9500 persons attended the six-day mecting, of 


i699 were dele gates. 


theme of the 


than 


® “Our Future Gocs to School Today 
struck the 


meetings of departments 


con 


vention, dominant note for morc 300 


committees, Commissions, and 


discussion groups. (A complete convention report will ap- 


pear in the NEA Addre and Pre 


COCAINE ) 


Academically Talented Students 


& A consultant and clearinghouse service for the pur- 
pose of collecting and disseminating information on educa- 
tion of the academically talented has been established by 
the NEA as a three-year project under the direction of 
Charles E. Bish, former principal of McKinley High School 
in Washington, D.C. 


The new service is a follow-up of last year's NEA project 
on identification and education of the academically talented 
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school. It will operate through a 


( Orporation, 


Academic mamioete in the secondary schools will be the 


which will provide sultant 


school systems, to 


state, and national 


cation 
p-to-date record of experimental 
velop a comprchensive collection 
the problem; develop plans 


} 
study conferences on 


Ashby, NEA 


twona cry : those edu 


**For the assistant 


first time,” 


ators col- 


will have a reliable 


SY uden: 
LOSS con- 
James B. 


ation 


from dhe 


February 


ich convencd some 200 experts with 


chairman. Recommendations cover identifi 


ition of the talented pupil, with special sections on 


areas. 160p. $1.50. Discounts: 2-9 


more, 20° 


Rockefeller Brothers Fund Report 


> Immediate and sweeping changes in 
ation- -incluc 


American edu- 


ling increased federal support—was the pre- 


iption delivered to the American people by the Rocke- 
ler Brothers Fund, Inc., in its June report, The Pursuit 
Ea 


tc ns I d 14 ( at? i) i? d t/ ¢ Fun 1H } c ae | 4 177) ¢ Vii a Nu- 


ncrous topics ranging to our popu- 


scri 
I] 


Ic 


from scicnce education 
lation characteristics are discussed 

Increased federal support is urged in the section on 
financing. The report points out that financing is a problem 
with which we cannot atford to cope halfhcartedly, and goes 


on to say: “An educational system grudgingly and tardily 
patched to meet the needs of the moment will be perpet- 
it is likely that 


will 


ually out of date 10 years hence our 


schools and colleges require at least double their 


present level of financial support handle our growing 


student population _ 
Four principles are recommended for consideration in 
appraising proposals for federal support of education: (1) 
The federal government should address itself to those needs 
which cducational leaders have identified as having a high 
priority; (2) federal 


of support among many; 


funds should constitute one source 


state, local, and private sources 
of funds should continue to be the major factor in the 
support of education; (3) federal support should preserve 
(4) the 


federal government should see its role as that of pacemaker 
rather than as confirming outdated attitudes. 


local leadership and local control over education ; 


Quality and quantity are inseparable and high-priority 


educational needs, neither of which may be fulfilled at 


the expense of the other, says the report. Likewise, there 
must be equality of opportunity as well as recognition of 
the differences in endowment and motivation which lead 


to differences in achievement. 


Freeman Study on School Needs 
School Needs in the Decade Abead, 


ide by Roger A. Freeman, vice-president of the Institute 
Social Research, Relm 


undation, takes a American education 


recent study 


grant from the 
view of 


Science with 
gloomy 
1tWO Major counts: its cost in dollars and its inadequacy in 


rison with Russtan education. 


reaction from the field of education itself has in- 
slashing attack upon the report by the NEA staff, 
who dep sles what they sce as (1) a cash-register view of 


and (2) 


parison of cducational problems and 


oe 
cluded 
the nation’s public schools, a disjointed com- 
achievements of a 
democratic society with those of a totalitarian machine. 

“if the trends of 
twelve years, 
1970,” 


“our schools exist to 


author that 
the next 


Plaintive conclusion ot the 


recent decades continue for school 


requirements will more than double by has brought 
from NEA the sharp reminder that 
mect the demands of an educated people in a free nation 


and free cconomy.”’ 


adroit in his com- 
parisons of American education with education in Europe, 


According to his critics, Freeman “‘is 
especially with the schools of the Soviet Union.’ His admis- 
sion that there are no comparable cost figures does not im- 
pair his facility, they point out, in making many compari- 


sons to the disadvantage o Concludes 


f American education. 
that the down’ 
methods of Soviet education are held up as shining criteria 
at the 


Americans consider harsh treatment of Soviet workers 


one critic: “It is interesting ‘grinding 


for measuring American schools when, same time, 
most 
as bad in comparison with working conditions in America. 
Are we to assume that long hours and indifference to hu- 
man nature are 


good in cducation but that they are most 


undesirable when applied to adult workers?” 

(Copies of comments by NEA statf members on Freeman's 
School Needs in the Decade Ahead may be obtained by 
writing to NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
D.C.) 


ton 6, 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


& More than 300 delegates from member teacher organ- 
izations in more than 35 countries attended the seventh an- 
nual conference of the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP) in Rome, 
July 31-August Forms of public support for education 
in the free world were discussed. A report of the meeting 
will appear in the October JOURNAL. 


> NEA’s new film, Crowded Out, will have its television 
premiére the weck of September 12-18. (For additional 
information, sce page 433.) 
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OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from page 354) 


be a bad thing. But the main point 
is that the liberal-arts colleges deal 
with such big questions as: What is 
the nature of the universe? What is 
the nature of man? 

How many education courses have 
a remote connection with these ques- 
tions? 

—ROBERT P. SAALBACH, professor of 
English, Scottsbluff (Nebraska) College. 


CoMPARING poor education courses 
with poor literature courses is a nega- 
tive form of quibbling. Course for 
course, probably more students have 
yawned their way through repetitious 
education courses than through any 
liberal-arts course with which I have 
come in contact. 

The reason for this is that there 
isn’t enough objective content in the 
abstract study of education as it is 
being taught today to warrant the time 
devoted to it. So the subject is stretched 
ad nauseam. 

—HANNETTE ALLEN, fifth-grade teach- 
er, Irvington, New Jersey. 


Dr. WILson is right about the fear 
that lies behind the attacks on teach- 
ers colleges. But he mentions only one 
of the causes of this fear. Just as 
important is the fear of the liberal- 
arts colleges that their own inade- 
quacy to train teachers for today’s 
schools will be discovered. 

—WARREN D. CUMMINGS, 
(New Jersey) High School. 


Newton 


“Cry the Bitter Fruit” 


Mr. Lamper’s article, “Cry the Bit- 
ter Fruit” (May JouRNAL), was a fine, 
penetrating indictment of the evils of 
conformity and subsequent lack of 
recognition of the whole person. Are 
imagination, compassion, and kindness 
not worthy of measure by test? 

—JAYNE D. GAHAGAN, staff writer, Na- 
tional 4-H News. 


Mr. Lamper’s article implies that 
the schools produce sullen gangsters by 
putting children through a series of 
learning experiences, ordered with the 
purpose of giving knowledge and skill; 


and that stupidity and immorality 
result from orderly predetermined 
courses of study, motivated and re- 
ported on by grade symbols. 

These conclusions are dangerous and 
false. The presuppositions to a ration- 
ally established school are a predeter- 
mined subject matter, a planned order 
of presentation, and a system of mo- 


tivations including the use of fear and 
the possibility of failure. 

Or did logic go out with other sub- 
ject matter? 

—ED HELBIG, JjR., Chesterfield (Mis- 
souri) School. 


Equal and Unequal 


“Wuo’'s More Equal Than Others?” 
(May JourRNAL) is terrific! 

—W. WALLACE CLARKE, Solvay, New 
York. 


I ENJOYED the article for what it is 
—a cleverly contrived fable. 

We will not solve the merit-rating 
problem by tucking our heads under 
our feathers and clucking incoherently 
about equal and unequal. 

—DONALD W. MEYER, Kirkwood, Mis- 
souri. 


From the moment a human comes 


into association with another human, 


he is judged. Employers judge people 
before firing. A topnotch teacher is 
offered more pay by another school 
because he has been judged to warrant 
it. I think a person has to be paid 
what he is worth or he loses his spark. 

—DUANE A. RASMUSSEN, education edi- 
tor of the Austin (Minnesota) Daily 
Herald. 


Teacher-Politician 


FRANKLIN G. SKIBBIE, member of the 

social-studies department of Bowling 
Green (Ohio) 
High School, is 
serving his first 
two-year term as 
councilman-at- 
large of the Bowl- 
ing Green City 
Council. 

As chairman of 
the council’s  fi- 
nance committee, 

Mr. Skibbie helps 

prepare the city budget and conducts 
hearings upon it, organizes and ad- 
ministers city bond issues, plans the 
financial aspects of major city ex- 
penditures, and conducts hearings with 
various departments of the city in 
connection with their annual financial 
requests. 

Mr. Skibbie, who is also president 
pro tempore of the council, is a mem- 
ber of the Bowling Green Teachers 
Association, the Ohio Education As- 
sociation, and the NEA. 

—H. L. BOWMAN, superintendent, 
Bowling Green (Ohio) public schools. 
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The Hawthorne Case 


In FEBRUARY 1957, the voters of 
Hawthorne, New Jersey, rejected a 
school budget that would have per- 
mitted long-needed improvements 
in the teachers’ salary schedule. 

Many teachers who had been em- 
ployed in the system for a number 
of years were being paid salaries 
which were lower than the official 
schedule indicated for persons of 
their training and experience. The 
board of education had permitted 
this situation to become steadily 
worse over a 10-year period. 

After the budget defeat, the 
teachers ran a paid “situations- 
wanted” advertisement announc- 
ing that “professional teachers” 
were available “in all fields of ele- 
mentary and secondary education.” 
Press, radio, and TV _ coverage 
aroused nationwide interest in the 
Hawthorne situation. 

Following an investigation by 
the NEA Defense Commission, 
steps were taken to provide a more 
nearly adequate salary schedule 
and to remove, over a three-year 
period, the inequities that had 
been characteristic of the Haw- 
thorne schedule. In addition, the 
board of education undertook to 
develop a written statement of per- 
sonnel policies and to better in- 
form the public about its schools. 

To provide a sound system of 
public education in any commu- 
nity requires not only adequate fi- 
nances, but sustained effort, effec- 
tive leadership, and a large meas- 
ure of nonpartisan, civic devotion. 
These constructive factors were al- 
most totally lacking in the Haw- 
thorne schools. Do they exist in 
yours? If not, what are you doing 
about it? 

—Rosert L. DurkKEE, superin- 
tendent of schools, Claymont, Dela- 
ware; chairman of NEA Defense 
Commission’s Special Committee 
for the Hawthorne, New Jersey, in- 
vestigation, Single copies of the 
Hawthorne investigation report 
are available free from the National 
Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education, 
NEA. 
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"T escuane who enjoy hearing the in- 
side story of a major television ef- 
fort like the American Broadcasting 
Company’s widely acclaimed program, 
Report Card, 1958, had a complete 
behind-the-scenes report at Cleveland 
from the “boss man” himself—John 
Charles Daly, moderator of the show 
and holder of the imposing title of 
ABC vice-president of news, special 
events, sports, and public affairs. 

Mr. Daly, with Mary Laing, pro- 
ducer, and Don Goddard, reporter, 
taped a special report for NEA’s Press 
and Radio Division on how they put 
together this School Bell Award-win- 
ning TV show on schools. The tape 
was played and then discussed at a 
group meeting held during the NEA 
convention. 

Anybody who thinks producing a 
TV show on educational problems is 
easy, says Mr. Daly in this special tape, 
is “tuned to the wrong channel.” 

He adds, “With that title of mine, 
you might imagine my arriving at the 
office one morning in dynamic mood, 
calling in the staff, and brilliantly 
outlining an inspired plan for a docu- 
mentary on education which would 
solve each and every problem and 
enable us to meet the challenge of 
the atomic era.” 

It wasn’t that way at all, he makes 
abundantly clear, with Report Card, 
1958. It was slow, plodding, painful 
work—an agonizing reappraisal of 
American education. Only after lots 
of study, time, travel, research, digging 
for facts, and the questioning of 
America’s best minds, says Daly, “did 
the concept for the show take shape.” 

As the six reporters and others in- 
volved in this show learned more about 
educational problems (“We didn’t 
know much when we started,” Daly 
admits), they realized they could offer 
no pat solutions, and that there was 
no use in repeating the often-heard 
criticisms. In other words, as Daly puts 
it, “We did not want to beat a dead 
horse or a live educator. That would 
profit the country not at all.” 

They decided to build a show that 
would hammer home some of the 
truths they had learned—to show the 
community that it gets the kind of 
education it deserves and is willing 
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to pay for; to show students that worth- 
while things do not come easily, can- 
not be bought, only earned; to show 
parents that respect for the educated 
intellect must be re-established. 

“If we succeeded in doing these 
things,” says Daly, “we have educators 
to thank. The good things we showed 
about our schools in Report Card, 
1958 were all creations of teachers in 
the public schools—sound experiments 
put into operation before the panic of 
the Soviet sputniks set in.” 

John Daly, who has shown consider- 
able interest in this type of construc- 
tive TV reporting of education, has 
been on national and international 
news beats for 20 years. He has been 
a Washington correspondent, White 





Moderator John Daly 


House correspondent, broadcaster of 
conventions and campaign tours, in- 
terviewer and narrator of many public- 
affairs series. 

Teachers who wonder about the 
clipped Daly diction as heard on his 
nightly ABC-TV John Daly and the 
News may wonder if he’s British. He’s 
not. 

Born in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
he spent his early life in Boston. 
Living in the citadel of the bean and 
the cod “tended to preserve the South 
African speech I learned as a child,” 
he says. 

He has three children—John Neal, 
a Yale student; John Charles, currently 
at Andover, and headed for MIT. Both 
want to be engineers, not TV person- 
alities. Of his daughter, Helene, an 
eighth-grader, John Daly says she’s 
very much interested in the 3 R’s— 
reading, riding (horseback), and rock 


’n’ roll. = + 











Moving Membership Ahead 


Ar one business session at the 
NEA Cleveland convention, state 
flags transformed the honor-roll 
report on NEA membership into 
colorful, visual statistics. For this 
occasion, the state flags were held 
by state directors standing in a 
semicircle on the stage. As the 
honor roll was called—beginning 
with Hawaii and its impressive 
102% membership  enrollment— 
each director advanced with the 
flag of his state. (Some states were 
included in more than one group— 
for different types of achievement.) 

For delegates who regretted that 
their state flags had not been 
advanced sooner or oftener for 
outstanding membership achieve- 
ments, there were many helpful 
suggestions from other states on 
how to organize an effective mem- 
bership campaign; how to make it 
easy for a teacher to join; how to 
present effectively the benefits a 
teacher gets through membership. 

From the ideas presented no 
single infallible pattern for organi- 
zation emerged. That campaign was 
most successful which was planned 
to meet local conditions, was or- 
ganized to involve as many mem- 
bers as possible, and was vigorously 
promoted. 

Some associations built their 
membership drives around a system 
of building representatives. One 
teacher in each school assumed re- 
sponsibility for seeing that each 
teacher was acquainted with the 
expanded services of the NEA be- 
ing provided through increased 
dues. 

Special attention was given by 
one association to explaining to 
new teachers the obligation of a 
teacher toward professional associa- 
tions and the advantages he gets 
from them. 

One large city system had strik- 
ing success through its plan of 
minute men—two-member teams 
who talked with each reluctant 
teacher in the system about mem- 
bership and soon pushed its cam- 
paign to a successful conclusion. 

One large county association 
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went a step beyond the building- 
representative plan by setting up 
regional teams that helped local 
chairmen to reach their goals. 
One state association has a state- 
wide membership committee com- 
posed of local presidents who meet 
monthly to take concerted action 
on important matters. 
Resolicitation brought good re- 
sults in certain units. Represent- 
atives saw each teacher who had 


not joined at the time of the orig- | 


inal drive. Others called on teach- 
ers who were members the year 


before, but who had not renewed | 


their membership. 

The mechanics of enrollment, it 
was clear from the experience of 
membership chairmen, can be ar- 
ranged to make it easier for a 
teacher to join. Systems which have 
accepted the plan of unified dues 
have the framework for a speedy 
100% membership result. 


A payroll-deduction plan is not | 


only a great convenience to teach- 
ers, but it also has the advantage 
of permitting the enrolling and re- 
mitting officers to make a compos- 
ite return for the system. Several 
associations have introduced the 
plan of continuing membership. 


They avoid having to secure yearly | 
profes- | 
sional dues by including in the | 
form a statement to the effect that | 


authorization to deduct 


“as long as I am a teacher in this 
system, I authorize the following 
deductions for professional dues.” 

In many cases, instead of payroll 


deduction, the advantages of de- | 


ferred payment are obtained by 
allowing teachers’ to pay local, 
state, and national dues in succeed- 
ing months. 

In the success stories from states 
whose flags were most in display 
in the honor-roll parade of mem- 
bership achievement, one ingredi- 
ent was common: the person-to- 
person approach. 


I don’t know what you have in | 
mind in your state, but a lot of | 
us in Alabama are planning to | 
have our read-and-white flag ad- | 


vanced triumphantly early and 
often at next year’s convention. 

—VINCENT RAINES, assistant secre- 
tary, Alabama Education Associa- 
tion, Montgomery. 
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Talented Students 
ARE THEY BEING NEGLECTED IN... 


guidance? 
identification? 
curriculum? 
motivation? 
grouping? 
scheduling? 
research? 


teacher 
preparation? 
Now Available to help you make decisions on these vital questions . . . 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE ACADEMICALLY 
TALENTED SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENT 


A 160-page report of the NEA conference conducted under the 
chairmanship of James B. Conant in February 1958. Presents the 
results of deliberations by teachers, administrators, and research 
workers. Includes conference reports by leading authorities in the field. 
=2en==== USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER YOUR COPY -<<<<<<=== 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Please send me copies of The Conference Report on the 
Academically Talented 


Single copy, $1.50. Quantity discounts: 2-9 copies, 

10%; 10 or more copies, 20%. 
| understand that cash orders will be mailed postpaid. On invoice 
orders postage is additional. 


ZONE | i BATE: Uc Sik ak 
[] Money Enclosed () Send Bill 
Make checks payable to the National Education Association 





If they can't go to college-What then? 


It is a matter of record that tens of 
thousands of our high school youth, 
today, who have the intellectual ca- 
pacity to complete college are finan- 
cially unable to attend. This situation 
must present, at times, a frustration 
to teachers and guidance counsellors 
to whom students look for advice. In 
such cases, an Air Force enlistment 
offers this three-fold solution. 

First: With the vast advances be- 
ing made in the Air Force in rocketry, 
jet propulsion, electronics, aerody- 
namics and other specialties allied to 
the new Age of Space, participation 
in an Air Force training program is 
tantamount, in some respects, to sci- 
entific instruction at university level. 


The schooled and experienced Air 
Force technician represents, on the 
average, an $18,000 investment in 
professional competence. 

Second: In conjunction with the 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
and cooperating universities, the Air 
Force affords its personnel the oppor- 
tunity during off-duty time to take 
courses leading to an academic degree 
—either on-base or by correspondence 
—part of the cost of which may be 
borne by the Air Force. The Airman 
may also be assigned, on a temporary 
duty basis, with full pay and allow- 
ances, to complete his final semester 
at the college of his choice. 

Third: Qualified Airmen may ap- 


ply for Officer Candidate School, the 
Aviation Cadet Program, or the Air 
Force Academy. 

In summary: if a student is able to 
attend college, the Air Force believes 
he should. If he cannot, the Air Force 
believes that it provides a highly sat- 
isfactory alternative of educational 
experiences. 

Teachers and Guidance Counsellors 
who are interested in learning more 
about Air Force opportunities for 
their students may receive a cata- 
logue of informational materials 
(booklets, brochures and films) by 
writing: Educators’ Information, 
Dept. NEA-1, P.O. Box 7608, Wash- 
ington 4, D.C. 





RUTH STOUT 


The Task Ahead 


TIME for greatness,” given as a challenge to the 
A profession by NEA President Lyman Ginger as 
the NEA began its second century, continues 
today—a year and jmany emergencies later. For teachers 
in a democratic society there is no other time. 

In opening the 1958 NEA convention in Cleveland, 
the Reverend Mr. McKinney prayed, “Let us not be 
afraid of what is hard.” Centuries ago, St. Paul said, 
“We glory in tribulations also: knowing that tribula- 
tion worketh patience; and patience, experience; and 
experience, hope.” 

A time for greatness as individuals and as a united 
profession is a time to profess faith in the American 
system of education—a time to stand up and be 
counted, to act as well as to speak. Each of us must be; 
as Walt Whitman said, ‘a learner with the simplest, 
a teacher of the thoughtfullest.” Objectivity must not 
be confused with ignorance, ¢larity of analysis with 
oversimplification. We must understand and help citi- 
zen groups to understand the distinctions..between 
professional knowledge and public responsibility. 
Above all, we must be sure that before we offer an 
answer, we know the question. 

Ours is the task of being informed and of inform- 
ing, of tackling real issues rather than straw men, 
of helping ourselves and the public distinguish be- 
tween pseudopatriotic appeals and genuine democ- 
racy, between the pressures of selfish interest groups 
and the zeal of groups concerned with the welfare 
of all segments of society. 

As national citizens and as members of the largest 
profession i in the world, we are perpetually confronted 
with “emergencies” of numbers, of quality, of time, 
and of change. Our nation is adolescent at a time 
when we must exercise mature world leadership. As 
a profession too, we are often adolescent: disunited 
when we can afford nothing short of unity, unsure 
when we need to be certain, passive when we should 
act, defensive when we must be aggressive. 

As citizens, our only clear alternative is whether 


Dr. Stout, new president of the NEA, is director of field 
programs, Kansas State Teachers Association. 
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we move forward or backward. The other alternative 
choices so prevalent in the criticisms of the schools 
today stem from misconception, oversimplification, 
or a fragmentary concept of the meaning of democ- 
racy and the purposes of public education. Education 
for production in a competitive world is only part of 
the job. Preservation of the integrity of the individual 
is also important. The public schoo] must educate 
not only for intellectual independence and diversity 
of talent, but also for unity in concerted action. 

As teachers, we make the choice of whether or not 
to be active members of the profession. And if we 
are not participating members, we are not teachers 
in the fullest sense. Our choice is not between alle- 
giance to our fields of specialization and to the over- 
all professional organization; each represents only 
a part of our total professional responsibility. We 
need spend no energy in arguing which is more im- 
portant.in the total educational program—teacher or 
administrator; elementary-school, secondary-school, or 
@llege teacher—for each is important as an integral 
part of the whole. And we need be concerned, not 
with who or what organization does the job, but 
only with whether the job gets done and whether we 
can contribute to its doing. We need make no choice 
between educating the intellectually “elite” and the 
average, for we must help educate all children and 
youth. 

Our concern is not whether the schools are as good 
as they used to be. We know they are better; we have 
incontrovertible evidence to support the claim. But 
we must be concerned that all possible effort is made 
to make the schools better than they are. 

Above all, we must help the public and ourselves 
discard the tangled lines of thinking which have 
resulted from fear, defensiveness, confusion of issues, 
half-truths, false analogies, and selfish interests. In 
their place we must build lines of communication 
based on mutual trust and endeavor and full infor- 
mation. Only then can we become a mature profes- 
sion, with convictions based on knowledge, courage 
based on conviction, and action based on professional 
courage and unity. #+ £# 
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O MAN can say that life has 
N been dull for American edu- 
cators since the dawn of the 
Space Age on October 4, 1957. The 
clamor has been deafening. And a 
good deal of the uproar has been 
produced by individuals who never 
had two consecutive thoughts on 
education before that fateful day. 
Characters we had never heard of 
went into orbit and started beep- 
ing. But those of us who are profes- 
sionally involved in education are 
not taciturn types, and we have 
cheerfully added to the racket. 
Looking back on it, I think we 
would all agree that nothing really 
surprising has come out of all the 
commotion. The wise men said 
some wise things; men who weren't 
very well informed said some unin- 
formed things; silly people said 
silly things. The proportions of 
wise, uninformed, and silly contri- 
butions were probably not very dif- 
ferent from what they usually are. 
The chief difference was that the 
spirit of the times turned up the 
volume control considerably; or, to 
put it another way, there were 
many more people listening. 
To those of us with a lifetime 
concern for these matters, it often 


Dr. Gardner is president of the Car- 
negie Corporation and of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, New York City. He spoke 
on a similar topic at the Thirteenth 
National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion of NEA’s Association for Higher 
Education. 
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JOHN W. GARDNER 


seemed that the foolish comments 
rang more loudly. 

At any rate, the first flush of ex- 
citement is now over, and we have 
the opportunity to appraise our 
problems a bit more calmly. You 
may remember that when Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, the English 
historian and poet, was four years 
old, a maid spilled some hot coffee 
over his legs. She quickly set the 
coffeepot down and made a great 
fuss over him, but he pushed her 
away, saying, “Thank you, madam, 
the agony is somewhat abated.” 


One of the issues which has been 
most frequently raised in the pub- 
lic discussion of recent months has 
been the question of quality in edu- 
cation. I propose to discuss this 
question as it bears on higher edu- 
cation. 

Arguments about quality in high- 
er education tend to be rather 
heated and—it must be said—rather 
pointless. There are many reasons 
why such conversations become 
muddled, the foremost being that 
they so often degenerate into argu- 
ments over “elite” versus “mass” 
education. People who engage in 
these arguments remind me of the 
two washerwomen whom Sydney 
Smith observed leaning out of their 
back windows and quarreling with 
each other across the alley: They 
could never agree, Smith pointed 
out, because they were arguing 
from different premises. 


' 


In the case of arguments over 
“elite” versus “mass” education, 
I am convinced: that both premises 
should be vacated, because behind 
the arguments is the assumption 
that a society can choose to edu- 
cate a few people exceedingly well 
or to educate a great number of 
people somewhat less well, but that 
it cannot do both. 

The fallacy of this assumption 
is obvious. A modern society such 
as ours cannot choose to do one or 
the other. It has no choice but to 
do both. Our kind of society calls 
for the maximum development of 
individual potentialities at all 
levels. 

It is unquestionably true that in 
recent decades we have worried all 
too little about individuals of un- 
usual talent or potentialities. To 
make such an assertion, however, 
is not to deplore the unprecedented 
time and money we have devoted 
to the average youngster. It will 
serve no purpose to replace our 
neglect of the gifted by a neglect 
of the average. 


W: ARE all too prone to such 
wild swings of the pendulum in our 
national life. Martin Luther said 
that humanity is like a drunken 
peasant who is always ready to fall 
from his horse on one side or the 
other. In that respect we Amer- 
icans are all too human. We must 
learn to see the achievements and 
shortcomings of our educational 
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system in some sort of embracing 
perspective which will permit us to 
repair one omission without creat- 
ing others. 

The notion that so-called quality 
education and so-called mass edu- 
cation are mutually exclusive is 
simply archaic. We distort present- 
day reality when we try to force it 
into outdated molds. 

This is not to say that there are 
not a few remarkably archaic char- 
acters in our midst. We all know 
that a few of the people calling 
most noisily for quality in educa- 
tion are those who were never rec- 
onciled to the widespread exten- 
sion of educational opportunity. 

At the other extreme are the 
fanatics who believe that the only 
possible objective in higher educa- 
tion is to get as many youngsters as 
possible—regardless of ability—into 
college classrooms. Such individ- 
uals regard quality as a concept 
smacking faintly of Louis XIV. 

But make no mistake about it, 
neither extreme speaks for the 
American people. And neither ex- 
treme expresses the true issues and 
the true difficulties confronting us 
today. It would be fatal to allow 


these archaic voices to speak for us. 
It would be fatal to allow ourselves 
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to be tempted into a debate over 
anachronisms. 

The demand to educate everyone 
up to the level of his ability and 
the demand for excellence in high- 
er education are not incompatible. 
We must honor both goals. We 
must seek excellence in a context 
of concern for all. A democracy, no 
less than any other form of society, 
must foster excellence if it is to 
survive. Democracy will have 
passed an important milestone of 
maturity when those who are the 
most enthusiastic proponents of a 
democratic way of life are also the 
most vigorous proponents of ex- 
cellence. 

This is easy to say, but it is not 
easy to bring about. We might as 
well confess that as a people we 
have some difficulty in coping with 
the concept of excellence. It is a 
difficulty worth exploring. 

The difficulty does not lie at an 
ideological level. The eighteenth- 
century philosophers who made 
equality a central term in our polit- 
ical lexicon never meant to imply 
that men are equal in all respects, 
in all dimensions, in all attributes 
of their persons and their lives. Nor 
do we Americans today take such a 
view. Our cherished views with 


respect to equality of opportunity 
do not deny the fact of individual 
differences. 

In fact, if we are really serious 
about equality of opportunity, we 
should be infinitely serious about 
individual differences because what 
constitutes opportunity for one 
man is a stone wall for the next 
man. If we are to do justice to the 
individual, we must seek the kind 
of education which will open his 
eyes, stimulate his mind, and un- 
lock his potentialities. There is no 
one formula for this. 


I- weE did develop such an in- 
domitable concern for individual 
differences, then we would learn 
to laugh at the assumption that a 
college education is the only ave- 
nue to human dignity and social 
worth. We would educate some 
young people by sending them on 
to college. We would educate others 
in other ways. 

Properly understood, the college 
or university is the instrument for 
one kind of education beyond high 
school for those whose capacities 
fit them for that kind of further 
education. It should not be re- 
garded as the only passport to a 
meaningful life or the sole means 


The demand to educate everyone up to the level of his ability and 
the demand for excellence in higher education are not incompatible. 
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of establishing one’s human worth. 
And we have come perilously close 
to adopting the attitude that it is. 

Human dignity and worth should 
be assessed only in terms of those 
qualities of mind and spirit that 
are within the reach of every hu- 
man being. This is not to say that 
we should not value achievement 
highly, but that achievement should 
not be confused with human worth. 

The more we allow the impres- 
sion to get abroad that only the col- 
lege man or woman is worthy of 
respect in our society, the more we 
contribute to a fatal confusion 
which works to the injury of all 
concerned. If we permit the faulty 
assumption that college is the sole 
cradle of human dignity, need we 
be surprised that every citizen de- 
mands to be rocked in that cradle? 

A genuine concern for individual 
differences would lead us to two 
extremely important emphases in 
education: ° 

First, we would place greatly in- 
creased emphasis on the many 
kinds of human talent, upon the 
immensely varied ways in which 
individual potentialities may be 
realized; and second, we would 
place equivalent emphasis upon the 
great diversity of educational paths 
required by this diversity of talents. 
And no particular kind of ability 
or educational path would be re- 
garded as socially superior or in- 
volving greater human dignity than 
any other. 

Having accorded this recognition 
to individual differences, we should 
recognize the great variety of edu- 
cational paths required to serve 
these differences. At the level of 
higher education, this means many 
kinds of institutions, and it means 
diversity within institutions. 


Bur we cannot hope to create or 
to maintain such diversity unless 
we honor the various aspects of 
that diversity. We must recognize 
that each of the different kinds of 
institutions has its significant part 
to play in creating the total pat- 
tern, and that each should be al- 
lowed to play its role with honor 
and recognition. 

We do not want all institutions 
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to be alike. None must be ashamed 
of its distinctive features as long as 
it is doing something that contrib- 
utes importantly to the total pat- 
tern, and as long as it is striving 
for excellence in performance in its 
chosen field. 

The small liberal arts college 
should not be afraid to remain 
small. The large qrban institution 
should not be ashamed that it 
is large. The technical institute 
should not be apologetic about be- 
ing a technical institute. Neither 
coeducational nor noncoeducation- 
al institutions should feel it neces- 
sary to explain why they are one or 
the other. 

Each institution should pride it- 
self on the special contribution 
which it brings to the total diverse 
pattern of American higher educa- 
tion. Such diversity is the only 
means of achieving quality within 
a framework of quantity. For we 
must not forget the primacy of our 
concern for excellence. 

As things stand now, the word 
excellent is all too often reserved 
for the dozen or two dozen institu- 
tions which stand at the very zenith 
of our higher education in terms of 
faculty distinction, selectivity of 
students, and difficulty of curricu- 
lum. In these terms it is simply im- 
possible to speak of a junior col- 
lege, for example, as excellent. Yet 
sensible men an easily conceive of 
excellence in a junior college. 

In higher education, as in every- 
thing else, there is no excellent 
performance without high morale. 
No morale, no excellence! And in 
a great many of our colleges and 
universities, the most stubborn en- 
emy of high morale and therefore 
of excellence has been a kind of 
hopelessness on the part of both 
administration and faculty, par- 
ticularly the latter—hopelessness 
about ever achieving distinction as 
an institution. 

Not only are such attitudes a 
corrosive influence on morale, they 
make it virtually certain that the 
institution will never achieve even 
that kind of excellence which is 
within its reach. For there is a kind 
of excellence within the reach of 
every institution. And this excel- 


lence we must expect of every form 
which higher education takes. 

We should not demand it lightly 
or good-naturedly. We should de- 
mand it vigorously and insistently. 
We should assert that a stubborn 
striving for excellence is the price 
of admission to reputable educa- 
tional circles, and that those insti- 
tutions not characterized by this 
striving are the slatterns of higher 
education. 

W: MusT make the same chal- 
lenging demands of students. We 
must never make the insolent and 
degrading assumption that young 
people unfitted for the most de- 
manding fields of intellectual en- 
deavor are incapable of rigorous at- 
tention to some sort of standards. 

One of the most appalling and 
unhappy errors of much popular 
education has been to assume that 
young men and women incapable 
of the highest standards of intellec- 
tual excellence are incapable of any 
standards whatsoever and can prop- 
erly be subjected to shoddy, sloven- 
ly, and trashy educational fare. 

Though we must make enormous 
concessions to individual differ- 
ences in aptitude, we may properly 
expect that every form of education 
be such as to stretch the individual 
to the utmost of his particular po- 
tentialities. 

We must recognize that there 
may be excellence or shoddiness in 
every line of human endeavor. We 
must learn to honor excellence (in- 
deed to demand it) in every social- 
ly accepted human activity, how- 
ever humble the activity, and to 
scorn shoddiness however exalted 
the activity. There may be excel- 
lent plumbers and incompetent 
plumbers, excellent philosophers 
and incompetent philosophers. An 
excellent plumber is infinitely more 
admirable than an_ incompetent 
philosopher. 

The society which scorns excel- 
lence in plumbing because plumb- 
ing is a humble activity and toler- 
ates shoddiness in philosophy be- 
cause it is an exalted activity will 
have neither good plumbing nor 
good philosophy. Neither its pipes 
nor its theories will hold water. + 
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Takes 
s A kindergarten teacher, my 
A concern has been to search for 
the essence of each child and 
to share his individuality with 
those who care the most, his par- 


ents. 
Now I find myself in a reversed 


Mrs. Berson, a kindergarten teacher in 
Huntington Woods, Michigan, is co- 
author with Clark E. Moustakas of The 
Young Child in School. Whiteside, 1956. 














position, that of the parent. My 
own little girl, Debbie, is now five 
years old and is just starting kinder- 
garten, and I wonder whether 
Debbie’s teacher will feel toward 
her as I do. 

Will she share with me the en- 
chantment that is Debbie? Will 
the freedom, spontaneity, and joy- 
fulness of Debbie be appreciated 
at school? Will there be room for 
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By MINNIE PERRIN BERSON 


Debbie’s independent spirit, or will 
it be sacrificed for the so-called 
practical and expedient aspects of 
the situation? 

I have asked myself similar ques- 
tions twice before, because Debbie 
has been preceded up the school 
ladder by her two brothers. 

Friends have said, as each of my 
children took this step: “Too bad 
you can’t be his teacher.” I have 
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always shaken my head in the 
negative. To share your mother 
with brothers and sisters is whole- 
some and natural. To share her 
as a teacher with 30 other children 
can be devastating. No, it would 
be totally inappropriate, I think, 
for my own child to come to my 
kindergarten. 

Yet the experience of the good 
kindergarten is the base upon 
which a school career can rest. I 
wish that everyone understood the 
self-growth the kindergarten must 
offer each child and the feeling of 
achievement and fulfillment it 
must give if the child is to be prop- 
erly launched on the extended, 
nourishing, and exciting life he 
should have at school. 


‘In step into kindergarten is 
tremendous. As a teacher, I cannot 
recall a single child who made of 
it a casual matter. Some arrived at 
school already healthily adjusted; 
others came troubled, doubtful of 
their personal worth, completely 
captivated and isolated by their 
own misery. 

For some children, kindergarten 

is a miraculous year. A weak, un- 
sure child can gain strength and 
confidence from it. An impetuous 
child can learn the comfort of a 
steady pace. A timid child can grad- 
ually become courageous and free 
of fear. 
: But this first year can bring 
damaging experiences. A spontane- 
ous child can be squelched. A rare 
and gifted child can be crushed, 
because his difference does not fit. 
A child reaching out for contact 
and communication can be frozen 
by a rebuff into silence and im- 
mobility. 

What makes the difference? A 
number of factors: the teacher; the 
class; and the expectations of the 
powers that be, including parents, 
administrative staff, school board, 
and community. 


I xxow that what happens to 
Debbie in this first year of school 
will be far-reaching. All summer 
she has been talking about kinder- 
garten. Clothes have been bought 
especially for school. Her bedtime 
schedule has been changed. The 
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pediatrician has passed upon her 
physical fitness. All the members 
of our household are excited about 
Debbie’s school debut. 

But Debbie is the most thrilled 
of all. She can hardly wait to enter 
the kindergarten, to acquire a 
teacher, to be with other children 
in a classroom, and to be a true 
member of the society of child- 
hood. 

But serious shocks may lie ahead. 
She does not realize that she may go 
almost unnoticed, perhaps for days 
at a time, not only because there 
will be many others in her class, 
but because some of her classmates 
may drain the teacher's energies 
completely. 

Nor does Debbie consider that 
there will be others in the kinder- 
garten who may so charm the 
teacher that she herself may never 
be discovered and cherished as she 
is at home. She may even become 
part of the blur of little girls with 
saddle shoes and ribbons in their 
hair—unnoticed, untouched, un- 
loved in her classroom because she 
lacks the traits that may give cer- 
tain other children priority with 
the teacher. 


Every year on the first day of 
school, mothers bring their chil- 
dren to my kindergarten. As the 
child crosses the threshold into the 
room, I have often seen the-mother 
try to hide a tear. Or she will leave 
bravely, then return stealthily for 
one more glance, one more assur- 
ance that all is well with her child. 

This is the way I feel now. I can 
help others take this step as a teach- 
er, but as a mother I must depend 
on Debbie and her teacher to form 
their own relationship. I must have 
faith that this will come about na- 
turally. Yet I know that such good 
fortune does not happen to all 
children. 

Love and acceptance can be with- 
held in kindergarten as it can at 
home. Children can be crushed, 
and their parents are helpless to 
rescue them from a_ humiliating 
first year at school. 

I do not want this to happen 
to Debbie. I will try harder than 
ever not to let it happen to any 
child in my classroom. + # 


Q. Where can I get information 
regarding Fulbright grants? 

A. Fulbright grants to Americans 
are awarded in three categories. The 
agencies that administer the programs 
are: Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 1 E. 67th St., New York 21 
(graduate study abroad); Teacher Pro- 
grams Branch, Division of Interna- 
tional Education, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D.C. (teach- 
ing in an elementary or secondary 
school abroad); Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils, 2101 
Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 
25, D.C. (advanced teaching, lectur- 
ing, or advanced research) . 


Q. What state has the best educated 
citizens? 

A. Utah is first in median school 
years completed by persons 25 years 
of age and older (12 years) ; Califor- 
nia is first in percent of adults with 
four or more years of college (8.1%) ; 
Iowa has the lowest percent of adults 
with less than five years of schooling 


(3.9%) . 


Q. I’ve been told by my draft 
board that I’ll be drafted into the 
armed services in another month or 
two. Will I receive credit for my years 
in the army as years of experience in 
teaching? ; 

A. Each local school board makes 
its own rules about givirig credit ‘for 
previous experience. However, a large 
number of school boards do give cred- 
it on their salary schedules for military 
experience provided the teacher was 
already in the profession before enter- 
ing the armed services. 


Q. Does the NEA admit members 
of the Communist Party to NEA 
membership? 

A. The NEA believes that members 
of the Communist Party should nei- 
ther be employed in our schools nor 
be allowed to hold membership in our 
Association. The NEA Platform in ad- 
dition says that teachers proved to be 
members of the Communist Party 
should be dismissed. 


Send your questions to “Q and A,” 
NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. NEA Research Dt- 
vision will prepare answers. 
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Three Approaches to Discipline 


establishing and maintaining 

order in a classroom: (a) 
making children behave through 
the use of force; (b) inspiring them 
to behave through love for their 
teacher; (c) leading them to be- 
have through the concept of self- 
responsibility. (Of course, there are 
combinations and variations of the 
three, too.) 


[Ve are three basic ways of 


Prosasty the most “natural” 
view of school discipline in a force- 
oriented world is coercive dis- 
cipline, which places responsibility 
for child conduct in the classroom 
squarely on the shoulders of the 
teacher. 

If orderly conduct in a super- 
vised classroom is the sole criterion, 
no other approach to discipline will 
be found more efficient in the hands 
of an effective practitioner. How- 
ever, it has at least three grave 
weaknesses: The force used is some- 
times excessive; the children are so 
dependent upon the responsibility 
of the teacher that chaos results 
when they are thrown upon their 
own resources; fear of punishment 
may interfere with the learning 
process. 

For many years in the United 
States, coercive discipline was the 
traditional method of handling 
children. However, popular senti- 
ment gradually crystallized into a 
consensus that there must be a 
better way of getting children to 
behave than beating them. 


Wun the advent of this general 
conviction, many teachers did a 
complete about-face and substituted 


Dr. Rogers is assistant professor of 
education, Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege, Hays, Kansas. Formerly, he was 
an elementary-school principal in Bren- 
ham, Texas, and taught English in Bur- 
ton and in Robstown (Texas) high 
schools, 
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love for force as a basic motivator. 
In this system, the teacher appeals 
to the better nature of children. 
He establishes himself as a person 
worthy of love and emulation. 
Through many avenues, he seeks to 
gain the devotion and respect of 
the children for whom he is 
responsible. 

He becomes something of an 
ideal person for each child—a per- 
son whose love and good will is 
highly prized. The children are in- 
spired to behave in ways which they 
feel will be pleasing to their ideal, 
and they refrain from conduct 
which might be displeasing. 

This method of maintaining class 
order is also remarkably effective 
in the hands of a skilled teacher. 
It works especially well with small 
children. In common with the 
coercive method, however, it also 
has weaknesses: Even the most 
saintly teachers have feet of clay; 
real responsibility still lies outside 
the child. 

When the inevitable disillusion- 
ment comes, value systems suffer; 
children are often left with even 
fewer and weaker guide lines than 
they had in the beginning. 

In the final analysis, the “ideal 
person” method of discipline ac- 
tually does little more to help chil- 
dren conduct themselves in a 
responsible manner than does the 
coercive method. Doing something 
because Mr. X thinks it is a good 
thing to do is a far cry from doing 
it because the child himself knows 
it to be good and right and a proper 
thing to do. 


I- THE goal of an individual’s 
developmental task is that of be- 
coming a worthy, responsible mem- 
ber of adult society, the essential 
weakness of the two previously dis- 
cussed views of discipline is that 
each of them actually works toward 


the opposite goal of making chil- 
dren more dependent instead of less 
so. 

The most significant criterion of 
maturity is responsibility, and re- 
sponsibility demands self-control. 
It does not come as a built-in 
feature; it must be _ learned. 
Here, as elsewhere, children learn 
through doing; and if a discipline 
system is to be truly educative, it 
must place primary responsibility 
on the individual. 

Patience to allow children to 
make mistakes and to learn through 
making them is perhaps the most 
difficult challenge facing the teach- 
er who is committed to the idea of 
self-directed discipline. A second 
challenge is knowing when to draw 
the line in shifting responsibility 
to children. 

Obviously, children can’t be al- 
lowed free choice in such a matter 
as school attendance. By the time 
an individual is mature enough to 
see that it is a mistake not to at- 
tend school, he might be too old to 
rectify the error. Neither can a 
child be allowed to do serious 
bodily harm to one of his fellows. 
Experience might demonstrate his 
mistake, but the mischief wrought 
to another in the meantime might 
be past remedy. 

In each of these cases, the school 
must intercede to protect the chil- 
dren from their own immaturity. 

The key to the self-discipline ap- 
proach lies in shifting responsi- 
bility to the children by degrees 
as they show themselves capable of 
assuming it. 


Heeinc students along the road 
to self-discipline takes time, intel- 
ligence, and patience. But of the 
alternates available, it seems the 


most logical choice for schools 
which profess to train children for 
life in a democracy. + + 
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deed a timely topic. Once 

more, as in the early years of 
World War II when the going also 
got tough, some schools are har- 
assed by pupil behavior and are 
resorting to legalizing various ar- 
bitrary punitive measures. All of us 
have seen news items that tell of 
the about-face in discipline. 

I'd like to suggest that there is a 
basic difficulty which accounts for 
the recurrence of this problem. And 
when viewed in the light of this 
basic difficulty, it appears that the 
problem will be with us for some 
time. 


|": problem of discipline is in- 


Tue human organism is extreme- 
ly complex. One cannot work logi- 
cally with such an organism unless 


Dr. Ojemann is professor of educational 
psychology and parent and family-life 
education, Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion, State University of Iowa, lowa 
City. 


..BASED ON UNDERSTANDING 


Intelligent discipline 


depends upon a knowledge of child 


he knows something about how it 
operates. This is true whether we 
think of the work of parent or 
teacher or other citizen. Neverthe- 
less, we are prone to deal with the 
child’s behavior as it appears from 
the outside instead of in terms of 
real understanding. 

This is quite in contrast to our 
approach to the physical world. 
Early in life we were taught to look 
at our physical world in terms of 
how it operates. But with respect 
to our social environment, we did 
not learn from primary grades on 
what makes people do the things 
they do. 

It wasn’t until we enrolled in 
a teacher-education program at col- 
lege that we began to learn about 
the dynamics of the human organ- 
ism. And almost everyone will con- 
cede that teacher-education institu- 
tions have a long wavy to go in de- 
veloping programs which will give 
the insight into child behavior that 
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growth and development. 


enables us to understand the chal- 
lenge presented by the eager eyes 
of a full-of-energy first-grader, fifth- 
grader, or high-school junior. 

Attempts to guide the child at 
home, in school, or in the commu- 
nity are often fumbling. Having 
but little understanding of how the 
complex organism operates, it is 
easy for adults to “pull the wrong 
lever.” 

When the approach to guiding 
the child’s behavior is illogical, the 
job soon begins to prove difficult— 
so difficult that the adult may try 
to run away from it, as illustrated 
by the parent who neglects his 
child. Or the adult may resort to 
physical force. 


I; is clear, however, that force 
on the one hand or neglect or lax- 
ness on the other are not the only 
alternatives. There is a third meth- 
od. 

We can illustrate this third meth- 
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od by an example. When a child 
is hungry, he can satisfy his desire 
for food in various ways. One child 
may eat meat and potatoes; an- 
other, macaroni and cheese. The 
desire for food is one thing; the 
method of satisfying it, another. 

A child’s desire for food may be 
satisfied through use of a simple, 
nutritious, low-cost diet or through 
use of expensive or elaborately pre- 
pared foods. The child could learn 
to like either type of food, but he 
could not be expected to change 
suddenly from one type to the 
other. Experimental evidence indi- 
cates that it takes some time to 
learn to like a new food. 

The food example illustrates sev- 
eral points. First, there are several 
different ways in which a desire 
may be satisfied. Second, these ways 
may differ in the amount of frustra- 
tion they produce. The child who 
has learned to like a variety of 
foods will have fewer adjustments 
to make later on than the child 
whose daily fare has been limited. 


Tue points we have just made 
can be applied to the child’s itn- 
pulses to activity. The child may 


satisfy the impulse by getting up 
and running about the room when- 
ever he feels like it. But racing 
about the room is not the only way 
in which the impulses to activity 
can be satisfied. The child can 
learn to satisfy this need through 
less boisterous activities. 

So we may start in the kindergar- 
ten or even earlier with a program 
that alternates quiet activities, such 
as writing and drawing, with work 
requiring moving about. The quiet 
periods of listening to a story, look- 
ing at pictures, and working with 
clay can be short at first, and the 
activity periods long. Gradually, 
the ratio can be changed. 

Thus the child has a chance to 
learn to direct more of his impulses 
into the channels used in writing, 
drawing, cutting, and similar ac- 
tivities. The impulses are not 
blocked; they are gradually chan- 
neled into the kind of activities 
that involve listening, looking, or 
manipulating materials. The im- 
portant point to note is that this 
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channeling of impulses is some- 
thing the child can learn. 

But we cannot take the child 
from an environment in which he 
has done as he pleases and expect 
him suddenly to take part in group 
activities which require taking 
others into account. It takes time 
to learn to channel the impulses to 
activity into the kinds of work and 
play that make possible working 
with others. 


In LIKE manner, the child may 
learn various ways of satisfying the 
desire to do something worthwhile, 
to be a person who matters. He may 
in his early years attempt to satisfy 
his desires by demanding that his 
wishes be the only consideration. 
But that is only one of many ways 
in which these desires may be satis- 
fied. 

To begin with, the teacher may 
work with a child in such a way 
as to show him she is trying to 
understand him. As she attempts 
to get genuinely acquainted with 
the child, he will begin to feel that 
he counts for something, that he is 
a person of worth. 

In making assignments, the teach- 
er need not threaten a child or 
tell him that the work she is assign- 
ing will be good for him. Rather, 
she can help him by beginning with 
what he recognizes as valuable and 
by gradually extending his range 
of experiences. Then he can see 
not only the present worth but the 
future importance of the learning. 

For example, suppose she is mak- 
ing an assignment in arithmetic. 
She can make an arbitrary assign- 
ment without considering whether 
or not the pupil sees the use in the 
work, or she can help the pupil to 
see how the assigned activities will 
help him to hecome the kind of 
person he wants to be. 

If she does the former, the pu- 
pil’s desire to become an individual 
in his own right will be blocked, 
and he may attempt to satisfy it by 
griping, finding excuses, or making 
disturbances. In the second case, 
the impulses are met by tying them 
up with the pupil’s concept of the 
kind of person he wants to become 
and providing activities that are es- 


sentially steps along the way to 
this goal. 

In school, much of a child’s 
restless, non-co-operative behavior 
arises from blocking which he ex- 
periences. Such behavior is his way 
of solving frustrations. But these 
blockings need not occur. The 
teacher can learn to recognize the 
child’s impulses, and child and 
teacher can work out programs for 
helping him channel those impulses 
into activities that make co-opera- 
tion possible. 


To APPLY the third method I 
have been discussing requires a logi- 
cal-causal approach to human be- 
havior. As long as we teach a non- 
causal approach, we cannot expect 
much but an oscillation between 
giving in on the one hand and 
some form of force on the other. 
We cannot expect intelligent guid- 
ance except by the best trained 
teachers, parents, and community 
members. 

There are classrooms in public 
schools today where discipline is 
handled by the logical-causal ap- 
proach. Teachers in these schools 
are trained in an understanding of 
human behavior with the object of 
working causally with pupils to in- 
crease their efficiency in learning. 

This kind of discipline makes a 
distinction between first aid admin- 
istered to get a situation under con- 
trol and the more permanent aid 
based on understanding the dy- 
namics of behavior and guiding ac- 
cordingly. 

If a child cuts up in class, the 
teacher may have to take him out 
of the room to get the situation 
under control. But that is only 
first aid. It is like any first aid in 
any emergency situation: It has to 
be carefully administered to pre- 
vent further harm, and it is only 
temporary. When the class period 
is over, then comes the time to go 
into the basic causes. 

It is upon an understanding and 
appreciation of dynamics of the so- 
cial environment that the problem 
of intelligent discipline depends. 
And, we may add, not only of intel- 
ligent discipline, but also of intelli- 
gent relations among free men. + 
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DISCIPLINE 


The Part the Parent Plays 


F THE typical parent has not 
| thought too much in the past 

about school discipline, he is 
thinking now. Headlines like these 
have compelled him: 


TEEN KILLER OF 9 CAPTURED 


2ND SCHOOL GIRL ATTACKED, 
YOUTH SEIZED IN BROOKLYN 


ROWDYISM IN SCHOOLS: 
IS IT COVERED UP HERE? 


SHOULD SCHOOLS KEEP 
TOLERATING YOUNG PUNKS? 


Of course, there should also be 
headlines to tell us that the young 
punks are not typical—that they 
represent only from 1% to 3% of 
our young people. 

By the time delinquency has be- 
come a Statistic, it has also become 
largely a matter for the courts. 
Home and school must concentrate 
on preventing the delinquency rate 
from rising and must redouble 
their concern for discipline in 
everyday life. 

Here parents have the primary 
responsibility. A Chinese philoso- 
pher once said that parents who 
are afraid to put their foot down 
usually have children who step on 
toes. Because of strong parental in- 
fluence, delinquency is almost un- 
heard of in our Chinese-American 
communities. 

Parents set the standards of con- 
duct that their jchildren carry over 
into the schools. I know of an in- 
stance in which a teacher was mak- 
ing a survey on delinquency. One 
Saturday night’she called a number 
of parents to see if they knew where 
their children were. The results 
were disappointing—the first six 
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telephone calls she made were an- 
swered by children who did not 
know where their parents were. 


Tracers have a right to ex- 
pect parents to teach acceptable 
standards of conduct and to set ac- 
ceptable examples for their chil- 
dren. Similarly, parents have a right 
to expect the school to uphold and 
not undo the moral lessons taught 
at home. I was shocked once to see 
my seventh-grade son displaying 
unsportsmanlike conduct on the 
school playground. The teacher 
was letting him get by with conduct 
that we would not have permitted. 

Personally, I believe that self- 
discipline is the goal to strive for. 
Self-discipline is the result of 
guided practice and good examples. 
Teachers, administrators, and par- 
ents must set good examples, And 
they must not allow situations to 
exist which give youngsters the 
idea that bad conduct pays. 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Copyright 1952, Post-Hall Syndicate, Inc, 


“You won't like the arten 
teacher. You can’t her 
around like you can your mother.” 
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“What happens to boys who tell 
lies?” the Sunday-school teacher 
asked. 

“They get into the show for half 
price,” the boy replied. 

The same kind of impression 
may be created when the class 
troublemaker is permitted to drop 
a tough course and substitute an 
easy one, because that looks like 
a reward for misconduct. 

Teachers must be alert and con- 
sistent, also, about maintaining the 
thing we call fair play. My boy's 
main gripe is the unfairness of 
punishing the entire group for the 
misconduct of one member. 

I believe that discipline and edu- 
cation go hand in hand. Good 
teaching prevents new disciplinary 
problems from developing and de- 
creases those that already exist. 

Here let me repeat my belief that 
education must take place at home 
as well as in school, and should be 
a continuous process in both places. 
If we want our youngsters to grow 
up able to steer a straight course, 
then home and school must give 
them the experiences that will de- 
velop the gyro we call character. 


Too many people talk about 
building character. They want it 
built at once; they are too impa- 
tient to wait for it to grow. Well, it 
can’t be built. Jt must grow. In the 
atmosphere of freedom, cultivated 
by practice, fed by example, wa- 
tered by desire, and warmed by the 
sunshine of recognition, character 
grows. 

This is our most important crop 
which you, the teachers, are culti- 
vating, and which America and the 
free world will harvest. As a par- 
ent, I applaud your efforts. What's 
more, I’m hoeing right along be- 


side you. #+ # 
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THE TEACHER AND PREVENTIVUD 


ADAH PECKENPAUGH 


leave the profession because 
they cannot—or fear they can- 
not—maintain discipline than for 
any other reason. This seems par- 
ticularly unfortunate in view of 
the fact that few students, propor- 
tionately, cause disciplinary prob- 
lems. 
Before 


I: been told that more teachers 


any teacher allows this 


small minority to send him into a 
tailspin, he should face three sim- 
ple facts: Every teacher has to deal 
with difficult students; there are no 
set formulas for handling them; 


Miss Peckenpaugh teaches English in 
Clinton (Missouri) High School. She 
is a past president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 


children are not born “bad,” and 
“badness” doesn’t just happen. 

The best cue for action lies in 
the third point: Avoid the develop- 
ment of behavior problems by prac- 
ticing preventive discipline. This 
requires a growing, or at least a 
constant, ability on the teacher’s 
part to recognize promptly the signs 
that may portend trouble. Which 
students are characteristically inat- 
tentive? Consistently fail to co-op- 
erate? Are careless in dress and 
manners? Seem overly anxious to 
gain recognition? When such signs 
appear, investigate their causes and 
start corrective measures. 


No ONE thing does so much to 
keep students on good behavior, 
especially in the higher grades, as 
does an atmosphere of work and 
study in the classroom. Every pupil 
knows he is there to learn. Don’t 
let him forget it, or succeed in mak- 


ing you forget it. Don’t be afraid 
that you will lose your popularity 
by firmness. Sticking by rules never 
costs the teacher an ounce of stu- 
dent esteem as long as the rules are 
fair and are adhered to consistently. 

But a businesslike classroom need 
not be a humorless one. Keep your 
sense of humor at all times, and 
tell a funny story now and then. 
You don’t have to preface each les- 
son with a joke, but use a good one 
occasionally to break the tension 
and show that you are human. And 
you can be human without being 
familiar or allowing students to 
become familiar with you. 

There is a great difference, of 
course, between the familiar and 
the personal. It is important to be 
genuinely interested in each student. 

The teacher, to be sure, cannot 
control the size of his classes, nor 
can the principal, in many cases. 
Yet the administration can help by 
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keeping classroom interruptions to 
a minimum and by trying to avoid 
late-afternoon scheduling of diffi- 
cult subjects. 

Even in larger classes, however, 
the alert teacher can build bridges 
between himself and his students 
by treating each one as an individ- 
ual and by responding to the re- 
quests each one makes. 

Often children may be reached 
by your showing an interest in their 
hobbies. A project assignment can 
be related to a hobby, and an oc- 
casional inquiry about the young- 
ter’s guppies, for example, can help 
you establish rapport with him. 


Au RIGHT—I know as well as 
anybody that the quiet reminder 
that works wonders with sixth- 


grade Sally may roll right off Joe | 


Blow’s leather jacket as he swaggers 
through the high-school corridors. 
So, if Joe swaggers into real 
trouble, don’t be afraid to dis- 
cipline him, or to send him to your 
principal, or to call his parents into 
conference. But don’t make Joe 
feel that parents, principal, and 
teacher are in league against him. 
Hear his side of the story. Encour- 
age him to offer his solutions. 

If his parents lack the ability to 
face their son’s problems construc- 
tively and co-operatively, abandon 
this avenue of help—but don’t 
abandon Joe. He will need you 
more than ever then. You may be 
the most helpful adult with whom 
he comes in daily contact. 

We should remember that beys’ 
and girls’ behavior cannot be sepa- 
rated from the behavior of people 
in general. While we are trying to 
teach our students to think, we are 
also, consciously or unconsciously, 
setting them an example. 

But never put on an act for 
them. Be sincere, be consistent, be 
firm, and be friendly. + + 
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Tips for the 


Beginning ‘Teacher 


M“ an old hand give a begin- 
ning teacher some tips about 
keeping classroom discipline? I 
have found these procedures help- 
ful: 


Learn names. Whenever possi- 
ble, be familiar before your first 
class session with the names of your 
students and with the pronuncia- 
tion of each name. 


Look over the nent rec- 
ords. Foresight is better than hind- 
sight. The records will give you 
clues to students’ hearing and vi- 
sion defects or other physical ail- 
ments, family relationships, and 
emotional disturbances which af- 
fect learning rates. IQ scores will 
give some indication of whether or 
not students are working to capac- 
ity. If not, trouble will probably 
develop sooner or later. 


Check the classroom environ- 
ment. Have the temperature and 
ventilation as right as you can 
make them. Draw shades to cut out 
glare if necessary, but be sure there 
are no dark corners. See that class- 
room furniture and accessories are 
in order and that no seats are 
placed so that students have to face 
the light. 


Watch seating. Big students 
should not block the line of vision 
of smaller students. Place students 
with defective vision or faulty hear- 
ing near you. 

Plan the lesson. Be ready to use 
the first minute of class time. If 
you get Johnny busy right away, 
he has no time to cook up interest- 
ing ideas that do not fit into the 
class situation. 

Learn symptoms of illness. Mis- 
conduct often has a physiological 
basis. Learn the meaning of a 
flushed face, reddening and water- 
ing eyes, a skin rash. 


Deal with individuals. Instead of 


having an entire class sit around 
marking time while you reprimand 
one offender, arrange to have a 
private appointment with him out- 
side class. 


Practice marginal vision. You 
can learn to see out of the corners 
of your eyes. 


Mind your manners. Student be- 
havior often reflects a teacher's 
good or bad manners, 


Don’t stay glued to your desk. 
Move about. Sit in the back of the 
room when class reports are being 
given—it accents student responsi- 
bility. 

Use a bit of ritual. L,find code 
signals handy. In my school, gum 
chewing is forbidden, so I give a 
person-to-person reminder by sign 
language. I rapidly close and open 
my thumb and forefinger (imitat- 
ing jaw motion), and then, like a 
baseball umpire calling out the 
runner, I motion with my thumb 
toward the wastebasket. 

The class is not distracted; I wait 
until I catch the eye of the offen- 
der, give my code signal, and let 
the business of the class go on. For 
talking or whispering, a finger on 
my closed lips may be enough. 
Codes are short cuts, and can save 
time and energy if introduced with 
good humor. 


Relate learning to life plans. 
The sooner you know the career 
plans, interests, and even the hob- 
bies of your students, the more 
successful you will be in directing 
all their energies into constructive 
channels. 


Be yourself. Pick up ideas where- 
ever you can, but be yourself and 
teach in the way that is right for 
you. 


—MARTHA W. HUNT, chemistry and 
biology teacher, A. B. Davis High 
School, Mount Vernon, New York. 
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DISCIPLINE 


“PLL BUY THAT 


o HAT do you think makes 
We good—or bad—disci- 
pline in the classroom?” 
The question was addressed sepa- 
rately to Peter Backus, Kenneth 
McAlroy, and Frank Hayman. At 
the time of the interview, they were 
seniors at McKinley High School in 
Washington, D.C., where Principal 
Charles E. Bish and the faculty 
had created a climate of opinion 
notably successful in making cour- 
teous behavior the accepted order 
of the day. 

At first, all of them seemed 
stumped by the question; yet as 
they talked, it was clear they did 
have some ideas on the subject— 
some rather sound ones. 

One point was stressed by each 
of them: Discipline is seldom a 
problem for the teachers who make 
their courses interesting. One of 
the boys said there ought to be a 
law against anyone’s teaching ex- 
actly the same way year after year, 
since the best planned course grows 
shopworn with too much use. 

These boys were chosen to be in- 
terviewed because they had been 
exposed to a wide variety of disci- 
plinary approaches. Not too many 
years ago, none of the three would 
have rated even a_halfhearted 
cheer on the score of model be- 
havior. But now they had straight- 
ened out and settled down. Poor 
grades and varying degrees of mis- 
conduct had been replaced by co- 
operation, marked improvement in 
grades, and growing self-discipline. 
It was evident that teachers, the 
general atmosphere of the school, 
and other factors must have played 
an important part in fostering this 
growth in emotional maturity. 


Perer Backus attributed much 
of his changed attitude to one 
teacher, Jean McGregor: 
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“I got off on the wrong foot in 
high school. In junior high I got all 
A’s and B’s. When I started at Mc- 
Kinley, though, I was going around 
after school with some boys who 
didn’t think much of school—some 
of them had already dropped out. 
We didn’t do anything bad, except 
maybe speeding, but we stayed out 
late at night and wasted a lot of 
time listening to rock ’n’ roll and 
fooling around. 

“I began skipping school or com- 
ing in late. My grades slipped until 
I was almost flunking, but I didn’t 
think I cared much. Then Miss Mc- 
Gregor started talking to me. She 
didn’t try to get tough—that 
wouldn’t have worked, I think— 
but I felt she really wanted to help. 

“Having her interested in me 
made me start getting interested in 
my courses. As soon as I began 
studying hard and paying attention 
in class, I began to get A’s and B’s 
again. I more or less quit going 
with the gang and got a job after 
school. Keeping busy is one good 
way of keeping out of trouble.” 


Kennern MC ALROY felt as Peter 
did that students are most likely to 
co-operate with teachers who take 
a friendly interest in them. He ad- 
mitted to feeling un-co-operative 
with teachers whom he considers 
unfair. 

“The only time I really told a 
teacher off was when one gave me 
a D when I knew I deserved more. 
She tried to act as if I hadn't 
turned my work in, but I proved 
that I had. She finally changed my 
mark to a C.” 

He also had a rather low opinion 
of teachers who “don’t teach you 
too much.” 

“There’s not much point,” he 
said, “in paying attention in class 
if you’re not going to learn any- 


thing anyway. I notice that teach- 
ers who have good discipline get 
their classes off to a fast start and 
have more than enough to keep us 
busy every day.” 


Franx HAYMAN expressed the 
opinion that students play fair 
with teachers who are fair to them. 
“Teachers must be fair,” he 
said firmly. “For instance, they 
shouldn’t give tests that try to trip 
up students. Tests should cover 
what we expect they will—what’s 
been emphasized as important. 

“Teachers should have a sense 
of humor, too. A laugh every now 
and then helps people relax. And 
sometimes teachers can make a 
point with a joke better than with 
a dull explanation. 

“I've found that teachers who 
respect students as individuals are 
usually the ones who get respect in 
return. It helps when they let the 
students have some say about how 
the class is run. One teacher with 
good discipline has a student act 
as sort of chairman and lead dis- 
cussion part of the time. 

“Of course, teachers can’t do 
everything—they can’t get far with 
students who just aren’t interested 
in school. I think how our parents 
feel about education makes a big 
difference in how we behave in 
school. This year I’m trying hard 
to make up for lost time, because 
I realize now that my mother wants 
me to graduate from high school 
more than almost anything else in 
the world.” 


T sass, then, is how discipline 
looked to three students well on 
the way to the goal of self-disci- 


pline, students who had _ been 
helped to see the great value of 
what the community offered them 
—a public-school education. # + 
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A Principal Looks at Discipline 


CY INCE the beginning of educa- 
S tion, there have always been 
good teachers; for them, dis- 
ciplinary problems have been rare 
—unless the teachers were faced by 
classes of unmanageable size. They 
are the teachers who like children 
and who inspire them to learn by 
opening new vistas of knowledge 
for them. They are the teachers 
who have infinite patience with the 
slow learners and the capacity to 
challenge the quicksilver minds of 
the gifted. 

In contrast to these teachers, we 
have those for whom formal dis- 
cipline, strictly and authoritatively 
administered, serves as a cover-up 
for their own shortcomings. As 
better-qualified teachers continue 
to replace the rigid, authoritarian 
type, many of the disciplinary 
problems of today will disappear. 

A part of the required “equip- 
ment” of any good teacher is a 


Mr. Battrick is principal of Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, Des Moines. 


DELMER H. BATTRICK 


thorough knowledge of the physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional growth 
patterns of the youngsters under 
his charge. The teacher’s ability to 
command respect stems from this 
basic knowledge of the individual, 
combined with a mastery of the 
subject matter he is to teach. 


Ix our school the toughest dis- 
cipline problems, I believe, have 
been solved (or prevented) by try- 
ing to create a school climate which 
radiates friendliness. This friendli- 
ness must exist between adminis- 
trators and teachers, teachers and 
students, and students and adminis- 
trators. It must result in a desire 
on students’ part to protect their 
school’s good name by positive acts 
of good citizenship. 

We have used student councils, 
clubs, and other student-directed 
activities to assist students in ex- 
erting their leadership ability to- 
ward improved school morale and 
good citizenship. 
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Our teachers have developed a 
high standard of classroom control 
by creating an atmosphere where 
the moral tone is exceptionally 
high. 

Ruth Baker teaches eighth-grade 
English. One of her main concerns 
is the mental and emotional growth 
of her students during this stormy 
period of physiological change. The 
boys and girls like her, and the 
feeling is mutual. 

Part of her success as a teacher 
is due to her well-organized plan 
of procedure. Her room is immacu- 
late—bulletin boards, cupboards, 
window shades, all give the impres- 
sion that orderliness and careful 
planning are a part of her teaching. 

Early in the semester, simple, 
routine classroom requirements are 
discussed and accepted. Miss Baker 
is quick to spot student leaders and 
to delegate responsibility to them. 
Identification of potential trouble 
makers also comes early in her 
plans, and she soon holds private 
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conferences with these students to 
encourage a good attitude and to 
help in their adjustment. 

Miss Baker’s early courses in the 
pyschology of the adolescent taught 
her to look for the underlying 
cause in most undesirable behavior, 
since behavior is only a symptom. 
This understanding leads her to 
use test records and other guidance 
data on her students as she evalu- 
ates their individual growth. 

Another teacher, George Martin, 
whose field is industrial arts, has 
a particular fondness for boys who 
are sometimes classified as “square 
pegs.” 

Ron and Phil were two such 
boys who, because of repeated fail- 
ures, had become rather serious dis- 
cipline problems. When assigned to 
shop, they showed no interest in 
producing anything either for 
themselves or for anyone else. 

A request from the vocal-music 
department for a hi-fi record player 
intrigued Mr. Martin. He decided 
that if the physics department 
could assemble the amplifier and 
speaker, his boys could produce a 
creditable cabinet. When he sug- 
gested the project to his woodwork- 
ing class, he was pleased to find 
that Ron and Phil showed an in- 
terest. 

With his encouragement and in- 
struction, a beautiful cabinet was 
made by these two boys, who 
worked long hours after school to 
have it completed by the end of 
the semester. In the process, they 
worked co-operatively with two 
boys from the physics class. The 
finished product, admired and en- 
joyed by all, is a particular source 
of pride to Ron and Phil. Inciden- 
tally, their discipline problems di- 
minished. 

Gene Thompson was labeled a 
bully and a perpetual source of 
trouble to all his teachers. When 
he was assigned to a sophomore art 
class, Marion Jones, his art teach- 
er, soon realized that imposing the 
prescribed art course on Gene 
would accomplish nothing. 

After winning his confidence, she 
found he had an interest in oil 
painting. By developing this in- 
terest and providing him with spe- 
cial equipment and instruction in 
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this medium, Miss Jones not only 
developed Gene’s talent but helped 
him become better adjusted as an 
individual. 


Or BASIC importance in this 
whole problem of helping students 
grow toward responsible citizenship 
is an understanding of adolescent 
youth in general and of the individ- 
ual home situation in particular. 
As Luella Cole has said in her 
book, The Psychology of Adoles- 
cence: The teacher should know 
that “much adolescent restlessness 
and inattention are due to muscle 
cramps, the ravenous appetite, and 
the glandular developments of the 
period.” The teacher “is likely to 
waste his energy on useless efforts 
at discipline. The awkward, the 
inattentive day-dreamer of 16 can- 
not be cured of his characteristics 
by either extra assignments or sar- 
casm, but in the course of time he 
will grow out of these annoying 
manifestations.” 

Family influences and methods 
of discipline used in the home may 
vary to such an extent among mem- 
bers of a single class as to be a 
major factor in class discipline. 
Various of our students have en- 
countered such ‘diverse types of 
home discipline as severe corporal 
punishment, scolding, contrasting 
one child’s behavior or achievement 
with that of another, deprivation 
of privileges, bribing, threatening, 
rewarding, appealing to affection 
or reason, and allowing children 
to suffer the natural consequences 
of their acts by exercising no paren- 
tal control whatsoever. 

Taking a cue from the last-men- 
tioned approach, the principal can 
pass the problem of discipline en- 
tirely to his teachers by letting 
them simply make-the best of it. 
On the other hand, he can encour- 
age his entire staff to work together 
in solving their problems. 

The principal is in a position to 
help develop a citizenship policy 
based on the best thinking and ex- 
perience of students, teachers, and 
parents. His teaching staff will vary 
greatly in natural ability to handle 
discipline problems. That is why 
he should work through key people 
to instill a basic philosophy of good 








school citizenship. Among other 
things, he can have frequent con- 
ferences with boys’ and girls’ coun- 
selors and home-roorm teachers. 
They can help him keep a constant 
check on how the school citizen- 
ship program is going. 

In school, as in the home, there 
is no substitute for talking things 
over with the people most directly 
involved in a problem. It is often 
effective for the principal to under- 
take this himself. At other times, 
he will call on whichever staff mem- 
bers represent his most direct link 
with the students. 


I THINK many teachers will find 
helpful the following “Tips on 
Classroom Control,” based on a list 
which appeared in the April 1958 
Bulletin of the Minnesota Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 

@ Move about the room fre- 
quently. 

@ Use your eyes. Look at all 
parts of the room regularly. 

@ Word questions clearly and in- 
sist on clearly stated answers. 
e@ Allow for supervised 

time in class. 

@ Make all assignments and ex- 
planations clear and definite. 

@ Establish classroom regulations 
by the end of the first week of the 
semester—what students may do 
and what they may not do. 

@ Have an understanding with 
the principal about what types of 
discipline problems should be sent 
to the office. 

@ Don’t make a major issue out 
of trivial offenses. 

@ Don’t accept impertinence. 

@ Don’t talk too much, too fast, 
or too loudly. 

@ Avoid group punishment for 
the mistakes of individuals. 

@ Avoid threats you cannot en- 
force. 

@ Look for ways to relieve or 
prevent tensions in the classroom 
by varying your methods, e.g., in- 
troducing guest speakers, films, 
tape recorders, field ‘trips. 

And my final tip is this: Remem- 
ber, your principal’s major job is 
to help you improve your teach- 
ing. Use his help whenever you 
need it. He will appreciate your 
asking him. + + 


study 
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DISCIPLINE 


THE PARE STAFF MEMBERS PLAY 


teachers, particularly begin- 

ning teachers, is weakness in 
the area of discipline. The personal 
qualities of the new teacher are 
fundamental to his establishing 
rapport with his students. Attitudes 
toward teaching and toward chil- 
dren, appearance, speech patterns, 
and voice—these and other personal 
qualities have a lot to do with 
whether or not the new teacher’s 
first year will be successful. 

Then there are those qualifica- 
tions that are, or should be, derived 
from teacher education. Included 
here would be an understanding 
of the learning process and child 
development, appropriate use of 
classroom techniques, and some 
knowledge of the causes of disci- 
pline problems and their solutions. 

The degree of success that begin- 
ners have varies markedly. Unfor- 
tunately, a considerable number of 
new teachers enter the classroom 
with the belief that they are alone 
with all of their responsibilities 
and that failure to solve problems 
of discipline is an indication of 
professional weakness. Unfortu- 
nately too, this philosophy does pre- 
vail in some school districts. 

OF course, the teacher does not 
need assistance in handling all 
acts of misbehavior or deviations 
from group standards. Instances of 
poor conduct involving the normal- 
ly well-adjusted individual or the 
well-directed class will occur and 
are within the teacher’s sphere of 
responsibility. 

However, if a child fails to ad- 
just to school life, or if a class group 
has not accepted the school’s stand- 
ards of conduct, the entire staff, 


PRIME cause for the failure of 
tS \ 


Mr. Schultz is superintendent of Home- 
wood (Illinois) elementary schools. 
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and particularly the administra- 
tion, must be concerned. Few 
teachers are prepared to determine 
causes in all cases of maladjust- 
ment, or to solve all kinds of dis- 
cipline problems. 


Waar kind of assistance may 
teachers, particularly the new ones, 
expect? The services that are avail- 
able vary from district to district, 
frequently according to district size 
and level of expenditure. The an- 
swer offered here is based on ex- 
perience in a suburban community 
of approximately 11,500 residents, 
where expenditures for education 
are at the average level. 

The building principal is close 
to the classroom situation and is 
probably the first to become in- 
volved in discipline problems. 
Through observation and confer- 
ences with the teacher, he will be 
aware of classroom conditions—of 
the teacher’s rapport with the 
group, of critical cases of misbe- 
havior. By experience and training, 
he is probably the best qualified to 
assist the teacher in planning and 
initiating a classroom situation 
where an attitude of co-operation 
and self-discipline will prevail. 

Several years ago a_ beginning 
instructor in our junior high school 
had considerable difficulty with her 
eighth-grade classes during the ear- 
ly weeks of the year. Feelings of in- 
adequacy and frustration convinced 
her that she should resign and leave 
the profession. 

The principal studied the situa- 
tion and concluded that she should 
continue in her position. Here was 
a teacher with an excellent univer- 
sity record and with the personal 
qualities required for success. How- 
ever, she apparently did not fully 
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understand the early-adolescent. 
The kind of activity she planned 
for the pupils, the level of partic- 
ipation expected, and the stand- 
ards of conduct established were 
suited to students far more mature 
than eighth-graders. The principal 
gave considerable time to this prob- 
lem. He discussed with the teacher 
the needs and aptitudes of the age 
group and guided her in setting 
new standards appropriate and ac- 
ceptable to eighth-grade children. 
As the result of his interest and 
help,a capable teacher was retained. 
This case illustrates the kind of 
assistance that the principal may 
give to the teacher. In his almost 
daily association with school staff 
and students, he will contribute to 
the solution of various individual 
and group problems. This assumes, 
of course, that he has a major in- 
terest in the adjustment of children 
to school and in the problems of 
faculty members. It assumes also 
that he is not overwhelmed with 
administrative detail. 


Tue director of curriculum or 
supervisor of instruction is another 
important source of aid to the 
teacher in creating a desirable class- 
room situation and in meeting 
problems of deviant behavior. Plan- 
ning a program that is geared to 
the group is vital if class objectives 
are to be achieved and if behavioral 
standards are to be maintained. 
Likewise, planning a program for 
the individual pupil who tends to 
deviate, a program that will offer 
him an opportunity to achieve and 
to be a member of his group, is 
essential if the child is to adjust 
successfully. 

The degree of assistance required 
in this area of instructional and 
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curriculum planning is probably 
related to the teacher’s training and 
experience, In any case, however, 
the availability of this kind of help 
may occasionally be crucial to the 
teacher, particularly in his first year. 

Many instances of supervisor par- 
ticipation in critical situations 
could be cited. The limited or high 
intelligence of pupils, poor study 
habits, various kinds of disabilities, 
frequent moving, or a myriad of 
circumstances may be discovered by 
the supervisor to be the basis of 
misconduct and maladjustment. 

As an example of an easily diag- 
nosed and easily treated problem, 
the case of Earl might be described. 

When he entered the seventh 
grade from another district, he was 
a year younger than the group av- 
erage and considerably less devel- 
oped physically, but with high 
scholastic aptitude. In an effort to 
acquire status with his new friends, 
he became a problem almost im- 
mediately by constantly deviating 
from accepted procedure. 

The supervisor, in consultation 
with the teacher, the principal, and 
the parents, developed a plan to 
challenge Earl's ability and to uti- 
lize the current interest of his class- 
mates in science to give him the 
status he desired. By the end of the 
school year, Earl’s tendency toward 
maladjustment had disappeared, 
and his relations with teachers and 
classmates were excellent. 


Tue more complex case of 
Roger, a sixth-grade pupil, again 
illustrates the role of the supervisor 
in the team approach to problems 
of deviant behavior. This exam- 
ple involves psychological service, 
which may be required in certain 
cases if causes are to be isolated. 
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The psychologist’s contribution 
here was important to the teacher 
and to the staff for a deeper under- 
standing of the child involved; 
without it the effort of the school 
would have been incomplete. 

Roger was disrespectful, he de- 
stroyed class property, he lied, he 
smoked in the school washroom, 
and he was in difficulty with the 
police department for stealing from 
local stores. The psychologist’s re- 
port indicated that he was dis- 
turbed by his low status in his peer 
group, felt inadequate to the de- 
mands of his school work, but was 
responsive to individual attention. 

Roger showed interest in hunt- 
ing, fishing, and boating. He had 
some interest in drawing and trac- 
ing, but only limited ability. Al- 
though his achievement test scores 
in the basic subject areas were 
about two and one-half grades be- 
low average, in science and the 
social studies he was achieving at 
his grade level. 

With this data, the teacher and 
the supervisor embarked on a sub- 
stantial revision of the boy’s pro- 
gram. Both reading and arithmetic 
were temporarily de-emphasized. 
Simple resource materials in social 
and natural science which were in 
some way related to camping were 
brought into the classroom. 

The teacher was able to devote 
up to an hour a week to project 
planning and guidance activity 
with Roger. Where possible, his 
program was carefully related to 
the main stream of class activity. 
For example, he drew pictures of 
boats and, with the help of a class- 
mate, prepared a report on the 
speed of various craft as related to 
lines, power, and displacement. 

Intense project work in the areas 
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of this boy’s interest resulted in an 
almost immediate improvement in 
teacher-pupil rapport. As a sense 
of accomplishment developed, ac- 
companied by a feeling of confi- 
dence, his adjustment and relations 
with the group improved. The 
teacher reported increases in his 
stability and scholastic effort that 
gave promise of growth in all sub- 
ject areas. 

Roger’s kind of deviate behavior 
will be found in many schools. His 
case is cited here to emphasize the 
need of help for the teacher—help 
in isolating specific causes and 
symptoms, and help in planning 
for improved behavior. If the 
teacher is alone in situations such 
as this, the expenditure of time and 
energy and the disruptive effect on 
the group may affect class progress 
markedly. 


Fiw schools are without the 
services of a nurse, and her aid to 
the teacher in maintaining good 
discipline is, for the most part, 
preventive in nature. It is general- 
ly recognized that uncorrected phys- 
ical disabilities may be sources of 
maladjustment, and the nurse, 
through her health records and 
through checking on vision and 
hearing, will reduce the incidence 
of this factor to a minimum. 

Then there is the speech cor- 
rectionist, who also has knowledge 
and skill to offer the teacher with 
discipline problems. 

Mary was a third-grader with a 
severe speech problem and a strong 
tendency toward aggressive behav- 
ior, which disturbed the class group 
and the teacher. It was evident that 
her aggressiveness was an outgrowth 
of her handicap, and it led to re- 
jection by her classmates. 

The correctionist, in her work 
with Mary, not only helped her im- 
prove her speech, but convinced 
her that she should accept and 
admit her difficulty. Mary has come 
to understand that she is different 
in one way, and many girls and boys 
are different in others. Her teacher 
reports definite improvement in 
the girl’s adjustment—improvement 
that might not have occurred with- 
out the assistance of the speech cor- 
rectionist. 


There are, of course, cases of 
maladjustment that are too severe 
and complex for the teacher and 
the school staff to solve. If the 
causes for maladjustment are not 
apparent, or if the problem has its 
source outside the school sphere, 
then the teacher and the school 
must have advice and assistance 
from other agencies. 

In many Illinois school districts, 
we have a counseling program func- 
tioning that is designed for the 
socially and emotionally malad- 
justed. If all other devices are in- 
effective, the counselor, who is a 
qualified social worker, assumes re- 
sponsibility. He meets regularly 
with the student, with the teacher 
and other school personnel, and 
with the parents. 

In almost every case in our ex- 
perience, the home has proved to 
be the source of these severe cases 
of deviant behavior with which nor- 
mal procedures have been ineffec- 
tive. The counselor, therefore, also 
has the task of guiding the family 
toward the kind of service required. 
This may be a family counseling 
agency, the church, the youth de- 
partments of the courts, psychiatric 
service, or even the clinics main- 
tained by some universities. 

It should not be assumed that 
this kind of counselor is essential, 
for a principal can obtain the aid 
and support of experts and agen- 
cies outside the school. However, 
since such problems require con- 
siderable time, and principals are 
concerned with many children and 
many problems, a counselor ex- 
pedites the process of obtaining aid. 


Tue procedures described in this 
statement are not new, and are, I 
am sure, employed in many school 


communities. The point I have 
tried to emphasize is that the teach- 
er cannot be expected to assume 
full responsibility for discipline 
problems. The schools should be 
organized and adequately sup- 
ported so that the full resources of 
the community are used to assist 
the teacher in the classroom. 

If this kind of philosophy gen- 
erally prevails, classroom teaching, 
I am certain, will become a far 
more attractive profession. + + 
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An NEA List on Discipline 


Tue following publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its de- 
partments, as indicated, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or 
less. 

Discipline for Today’s Children 
and Youth. Rev. 1956. 64p. $1. 
Assn. for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development. 

High School Discipline in Amer- 
ican Society. Bulletin of the Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. No. 216. 1956. 272p. $1.50. 
NASSP. 

Schools Face the Delinquency 
Problem. Reprint from NASSP 
Bulletin, No. 198. 1953. 48p. 30¢. 
NASSP. 

Schools Help Prevent Delin- 
quency. Research Bulletin, Oct. 
1953. 36p. 50¢. Order from NEA. 

Spotting Potential Delinquents 
in the School. Reprint from May 
1954 Exceptional Children. 6p. 20¢. 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

Teacher Opinion on Pupil Be- 
havior, 1955-56. Research Bulletin, 
Apr. 1956. 60p. 50¢. NEA. 

Ten Criticisms of Public Educa- 
tion. An analysis of research find- 
ings related to criticisms of public 
education in the areas of control of 
public-school policy, progressive 
education, life adjustment, report- 
ing and promotion practices, dis- 
cipline, foreign languages, science 
and mathematics, education of ex- 
ceptionally able children, moral 
and spiritual values, and teacher 
education. Research Bulletin. Dec. 
1957. 48p. 80¢. Order from NEA. 

The Passing of the Hickory 
Stick. Record No. 4. Dramatic com- 
parison of old-style discipline with 
modern classroom techniques, 1314 
min. With Yes, Mr. Walker. 1314 
min. 3314 rpm. 16-in. record. 1953. 
$10. Press and Radio Relations 
Div. Order from NEA. 

Using Rewards and Punish- 
ments. Reprint from 1950 ASCD 
Yearbook. 4p. With Adjustment 
Problems in One First Grade. Re- 
print from 1947 NEA JourNat. 
4p. 1956. 25¢. Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Education. 
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The School Board and Discipline 


T Is not the function of the 
| board of education or its in- 

dividual members to help a 
classroom teacher decide when Bad 
Boy Bill should be moved from the 
back row to a front seat where he 
may be more easily watched. 

It is the function of the board to 
give firm backing to teacher, prin- 
cipal, and superintendent in dis- 
ciplinary matters and to expel Bill 
- if his antisocial behavior progresses 
—or regresses—to the point where 
such action is needed. 

Also, the board should not toler- 
ate disciplinary measures by school 
faculties which are unfair, discrimi- 
natory, or of a nature that will not 
develop high morals, good school 
spirit, desirable attitudes, and good 
citizenship. 

Stated another way, the board of 
education is a policy-making body. 
It should not be expected to solve 
disciplinary problems, but must 
enunciate policies and insist upon 
practices which will help develop 
in pupils desirable attitudes, school 
and community pride, self-respect, 
dignity, and responsibility. 


Dr. Johnson is superintendent of 
schools, and Dr, Lynn is president of 
the board of education, School District 
No. 11, Alton, Illinois. 
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This means that the board must 
recognize that administrative poli- 
cies within the various schools are 
controlled by, or result from, the 
curriculum that is offered. 


Tue board, therefore, can best 
fulfill its basic purpose and do 
most to prevent the development 
of disciplinary problems by provid- 
ing the most nearly adequate edu- 
cational opportunities possible. 

In our opinion, to do so requires 
a program that includes: 

@ Good teachers, adequately 
paid 

@ Classes of reasonable size 

@ Adequate supplementary and 
enrichment materials 

@ Grouping of students accord- 
ing to their ability 

® Counseling and guidance 

@ Facilities for recreation and 
physical-education programs 

@ Parent-teacher co-operation 

@ Reasonable lines of commu- 
nication for school employees, pu- 
pils, and parents 

@ A strong academic and voca- 
tional program 

@ Adequate classroom and work 
space 

@ Inschool time for teacher prep- 
aration 


@ Community support of the 
schools’ cultural subjects, such as 
art, music, and language. 


Howszva. even if all these de- 
sirables could be provided, we 
would still not have a formula 
which would guarantee that. disci- 
plinary difficulties would not arise. 
And if they did, their solution 
would still require good judgment, 
reason, co-operation, and give-and- 
take by all parties concerned. 

Nor does “all parties concerned” 
mean just the recalcitrant pupil, 
his teacher, principal, superintend- 
ent, and school board. 

The board of education and the 
school officials should not attempt 
to replace the parents and other 
agencies. While board and school 
must assume their share of respon- 
sibility for behavior problems, 
they should expect the home, the 
church, and the community also to 
accept a fair share of responsibility. 

The board of education should 
co-operate with such community 
groups as the Scouts, the Y’s, the 
park board, the recreation depart- 
ment, and the churches in an effort 
to provide for the general welfare 
of all pupils and to keep discipli- 
nary problems to a minimum. # 
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sive study of its kind, each ele- 
mentary teacher in Los Angeles 
was recently given an opportunity 
to express his opinion about the 
general problem of discipline in 
the schools and related subjects. 

Late in 1956, the Elementary 
Needs Committee of the Los An- 
geles Elementary Teachers Club 
recommended to the board of edu- 
cation that a committee of teachers, 
administrators, and parents co-op- 
eratively develop a code of dis- 
cipline that would clarify the 
rights, limitations, and responsibil- 
ities of the teacher, child, parent, 
and administrator. 

The associate superintendent of 
the Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion asked that the LAETC under- 
take to find out the beliefs and atti- 
tudes of Los Angeles elementary 
teachers concerning various aspects 
of classroom control. It was natural 
that the LAETC president should 
delegate the study to the Elemen- 
tary Needs Committee, which had 
studied many important education- 
al problems. 


[ PERHAPS the most comprehen- 


Sunver forms were mailed to 
each elementary teacher in the sys- 
tem, whether or not he was a mem- 
ber of LAETC. Of the approxi- 
mately 7000 forms mailed, about 
55% were returned. 

Teachers were asked to indicate 
whether there had been increases or 
decreases in certain types of stu- 
dent misbehavior in the last 10 
years. Their answers indicated that 
aggressiveness, insolence, willful 
and persistent disobedience, speak- 
ing out of turn, inability to con- 
form to-established standards, rest- 
lessness, and evidences of emotional 
disturbance were markedly more 
prevalent in 1957, in their opinion, 
than they had been in 1947. 

Respondents ranked nine basic 
causes of disciplinary problems in 
the following order of importance: 
deficient home training, divorced 


Mrs. Copeland, who is second vice-presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Elementary 
Teachers Club and chairman of its Ele- 
mentary Needs Committee, has taught 
in Los Angeles for 31 years. She is now 
a primary teacher at Fishburn Avenue 
Elementary School. 
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parents, overcrowded classes, exces- 
sive teacher load, working mothers, 
insufficient health service, inade- 
quate counseling and guidance 
(ranked equally with not- gearing 
curriculum to children), lack of 
teaching aids and supplies. 

Two-thirds’ of the respondents 
expressed the belief that the basic 
causes of disciplinary problems are 
attributable to inadequate home 
conditions and home training. 

About half the teachers indi- 
cated that parents understood the 
schools’ disciplinary procedures. 
About three-fifths felt that parents 
backed-up the school in discipli- 
nary efforts. 

Slightly over nine-tenths believed 
that teachers were required to de- 
vote a disproportionate amount of 
time to discipline problems and 
that excessive teacher load hampers 
teacher effectiveness. 

Almost three-fourths agreed that 
teachers should be allowed to ad- 
minister reasonable corporal pun- 
ishment, 

Approximately 94% of those re- 
plying felt that a city code of dis- 
cipline was needed. 


Tue research director of the Cal- 
ifornia Teachers Association as- 
sisted a subcommittee in the prep- 
aration and interpretation of the 
data and in the planning of its pres- 
entation to the board of educa- 
tion. 

Club members worked nights, 
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week ends, and during the Easter 
holiday to organize the results. The 
28-member committee and other 
volunteers gave more than 1000 
hours to the project. 

In May 1957, the data and an ex- 
planation of their importance were 
presented to the board of educa- 
tion with a formal request that the 
board adopt a city-wide code of 
discipline. 

As a result, a committee of teach- 
ers, administrators, parents, and 
representatives of professional or- 
ganizations made an intensive study 
of elementary-school classroom dis- 
cipline with the purpose of making 
recommendations to the superin- 
tendent. 

Following the presentation of 
this committee’s report and of a 
collateral but separate secondary- 
school study, the superintendent 
appointed a city-wide, all-level com- 
mittee which will study the prob- 
lem further and then present defi- 
nite proposals for development of 
more efficient methods of classroom 
control and for closer co-ordination 
of the efforts of children, parents, 
teachers, administrators, and mem- 
bers of nonschool social and com- 


munity agencies. #+ + 


Reprints of this special Journal fea- 
ture on discipline are available at 20¢ 
per copy in quantities of 10 or more; 
single copy 30¢. NEA. 

See page 446 for list of other special 
feature reprints available. 
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In Dearborn, Michigan, 
the school system disib, =e » IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


utes copies of Happy Jour- 
ney to more than 2000 


parents each year to help 
them prepare their children ciation, Audrey S. Lewis, uses material from the NEA Research 


In Dexter, Maine, the president of the Maine Teachers Asso- 
for their first school experi- Bulletin, “Ten Criticisms of Public Education,” in the preparation 
ences. Use of this parent ot speeches to enlighten lay groups and to answer some of the 


handbook helps to make criticisms of public schools. 
the first day of kindergar- 

ten a happy experience for 

child and parent, and the 

entire school experience 

more successful for child 

and teacher. 


Mr. Dorros is director, NEA Division 
of Publications. He was formerly prin- 
cipal of Rolling Terrace Elementary 
School, Montgomery County, Maryland, 
and editor of the Maryland Teacher. 
Photos 1, 3, 5, and 6 by Carl Purcell; 


photo 4 by Bubley. 
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.. IN INSTRUCTION 


In Chevy Chase, Maryland, 
an eighth-grade student, Phyl- 
lis Bond, won first prize in the 
Junior-High Medical Science 
Division of the Montgomery 
County Science Fair for her ex- 
periments with gibberellic acid. 
The idea for her experiment 
was sparked by an article she 
read in Tomorrow’s Scientists, an 
NEA-department _ publication 
for students which is used as a 
major teaching tool by Phyllis’ 
teacher, Anita Bickford. 


From Manchester College in Indiana, a.student teacher, Mary Lou Delong, 
reports that the pamphlet, Class Organization for Instruction (No. 13 in the series, 
What Research Says to the Teacher), “opened my eyes to many types of grouping 
necessary in the classroom. | am grateful for this type of research and feel it will 
be most helpful to me in my own classroom.” 





i 
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_. IN WELFARE 


in Webster Groves, Missouri, 
where teachers recently won sal- 
ary increases ranging from $450 
to $800, the local salary commit- 
tee attributes a great deal of its 
success to work with the NEA sal- 
ary consultant and the use of NEA 
publications, especially the new 
handbook, The Teachers Salary 
Committee and Its Work. 


... IN LEGISLATION 


Utah Congressman Henry Aldous Dixon and 
many other members of Congress received a 
flood of letters and telegrams urging tax equity 
for teachers, following widespread distribution 
of copies of the NEA leaflet, The Case of the Deduc- 
tible Tights. This ground swell of support is cred- 
ited with prompting revision of the U.S. Treasury 
Department rulings to remove the inequity. As a 
result, teachers are now eligible for income-tax 
deductions for the cost of professional study, as 
a necessary business expense. The new ruling 
will make an estimated $20,000,000 difference 
annually in tax savings for teachers. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This catalog contains a listing of the major publications in stock of the National Education 
Association, its divisions, committees, commissions, and departments. All these publications 
serve but two related aims—‘“to elevate the character and advance the interests of the pro- 
fession of teaching and to promote the cause of education in the United States.” In pursuit 
of these aims, NEA publications are concerned with curriculum planning and content, teach- 
ing methods, school buildings and instructional material, administration and supervision, 
teacher welfare, professional growth of teachers, school finance, public relations, and other 
subjects in the field of education. The publications of the National Education Association 
are tools not only for teachers, supervisors, administrators, and school board members, but 
are valuable aids to students, parents, architects, librarians, nurses, doctors, and all those 
whose concern is education. 


ma HOW TO USE THIS LIST 


This 1958 edition of the NEA PUBLICATIONS LIST has been organized to make it easier 
for you to find publications which will help you solve your educational problems. Publications, 
with information regarding number of pages, content, date of issue, and price, are listed, 
beginning on the next page, under the headings of the NEA units responsible for their pro- 


duction. The units are in alphabetical order and the publications are numbered consecutively 
from 1 through 1043.2. You will note that some numbers are missing; these represent publi- 
cations in last year’s NEA PUBLICATIONS LIST which have since gone out of print or 
which have become obsolete. Numbers carrying decimals indicate publications added since 1957. 

Following this numbered listing of publications under NEA unit headings you will find a 
subject index which is keyed to the numbered publications. In this index you will find over 
175 educational categories, many of which are sub-classified, which will enable you to locate 
all the NEA publications on a particular subject in which you are interested. Each category 
is followed by a number or numbers referring to the pertinent publication listing detailed in 
the first part of the NEA PUBLICATIONS LIST. 


HOW TO ORDER PUBLICATIONS 


For full information on ordering NEA publications, see inside back cover. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. e Washington 6, D. C. 





NEA PUB,ICATIONS LISTED 
UNDER UNITS 


Publications listed in the following section 
are presented under the NEA units respon- 
sible for their production. The number pre- 
ceding each title is keyed to the index which 
follows the unit listing. 


ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN IN 
EDUCATION (DEPT.) 


1 Administrative Opportunities for Women in 
School Systems. 1951. 16p. 25¢ 

2 Women in Educational Administration. Study 
Guide. 1953. 8p. 15¢ 


ADULT EDUCATION SERVICE 


DIVISION 
FILMS 


(Sold only by National Training Labora- 
tories, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. $4 charge (not collected if film is pur- 
chased) is made for a 3-day preview period. 
Films shipped express, insured, collect.) 

7 Our Invisible Committees. Factors affecting 
participation in committee meetings. 
16mm. 25 min. Sound. Black & white. $100 

8 Role-Playing in Human Relations Training. Uses 
of role-playing as training aid with dem- 
onstrations on how to do it. 16mm. 25 
min. Sound. Black & white. $85 


PUBLICATIONS 

(Including National Training Laboratories 

publications) 

9 Achieving Change in People. Applications of 
group dynamics theory. Human Relations, 
Vol. IV, No. 4, 1951. (Reprint) llp. 35¢ 

10 Adult Education. Bibliography. NEA Re- 
search Div. 1956. 12p. 10¢ 

11 Adult Education. Survey of field, describing 
professional opportunities. 1955. 19p. $1 

12 Am 1! a Good Group Participant? NEA Jour- 
nal, Mar. 1956. (Reprint) 2p. 5¢ 


13 Are There Any Questions? Adult Leadership, 
July-Aug. 1952. (Reprint) 4p. 20¢ 

15 Case of the Hidden Agenda. Adult Leader- 
ship, Sept. 1952. (Reprint) 4p. 20¢ 

17 Dynamics of Participative Groups. 1951. Sip. 
$1.90 

19 Explorations in Human Relations Training: An 
Assessment of Experience—1947-52. National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment. 1953. 87p. $2 

20 Financing Adult Education in America’s Public 
Schools. 1954. 124p. Complete Report, 
$1.25. Summary, 25¢. Minimum order, $1 

21 Fundamental of Demecracy. Adult Education, 
Apr. 1952. (Reprint) 4p. 10¢ 

23 Group Dynamics and Education. NEA Journal, 
1949. (Reprint of 9 articles) 2l1p. 35¢ 

24 Group Dynamics and Social Action. 1952. 6lp. 
25¢ 

24.1 Improving Decision-Making with Groups. Y 
Work with Youth, Apr. 1958. (Reprint) 
20¢ 

25 Individual Counts in Effective Group Relations. 
NEA Journal, Nov. 1954. (Reprint) 3p. 20¢ 

26 Interpersonal Perceptions of Teachers, Students, 
and Parents. 1951. 117p. $1.25 

27 Leaders Are Made, Not Born. Childhood Edu- 
cation, Jan. 1948 (Reprint) 6p. 20¢ 

27.1 National Training Laboratories: The Story of 
the Bethel Idea. 1957. 18p. Single copy free 


Leadership Pamphlet Series: 
(Each pamphlet, 48p. Single copy, 60¢; any 
2 titles, $1; any 3 titles, $1.20. Write for 
quantity prices.) 
28 No. 1, How To Lead Discussions. 1956 
29 No. 2, Planning Better Programs. 1956 
30 No. 3, Taking Action in the Community. 1955 
31 Neo. 4, Understanding How Groups Work. 1955 
32 No. 5, How To Teach Adults. 1955 
33 No. 6, How To Use Role-Playing. 1956 
33.1 No. 7, Supervision and Consultation 
33.2 No. 8, Training Group Leaders 
33.3 No. 9, Conducting Workshops and Institutes 


33.4 Ne. 10, Werking with Volunteers 

33.5 No. 11, Conferences That Work 

33.6 No. 12, Getting and Keeping Members 

33.7 Neo. 13, Effective Public Relations 

33.8 No. 14, Better Boards and Committees 

33.9 No. 15, Streamlining Parliamentary Procedure 


34 Leadership and Participation in Large Group 
Meetings. 1951. 30p. 50¢ 

35 My Group and |. Educators’ Washington 
Dispatch, Feb. 1952. 24p. 75¢ 

36 New American Schools for Adults. 1955. 39p. 
$1 

37 Portfolio of Teaching Techniques. Educators’ 
Washington Dispatch, 1951. 39p. 80¢ 

38 Program Evaluation in Adult Education. 
43p. 50¢ 

39 The Pupil and the Group. NEA Journal, Feb. 
1957. (Reprint) 3p. 20¢ 

39.1 Trends in Group Dynamics—and Their impli- 
cations for Religious Education. Religious 
Education, Jan.-Feb. 1958. (Reprint) 20¢ 


40 Two Lessons in Group Dynamics. Educational 
Trend, Jan. 1948. 12p. 50¢ 


41 What Do We Know about Leadership? NEA 
Journal, Dec. 1955. (Reprint) 2p. 20¢ 

42 When Is a Committee Necessary? American 
Society of Association Executives Jour- 
nal, Oct. 1956. (Reprint) 5p. 20¢ 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES FOR TEACHER 
EDUCATION (DEPT.) 


1955. 


43 Bulletin. Issued approximately 20 times an- 
nually. With publication service or insti- 


tutional membership. For information 
write: Edward C. Pomeroy, exec. sec., 11 
Elm St., Oneonta, N. Y. 

44 Publication Service. Includes 1 copy of each 
Bulletin and all other publications issued 
by the Association during the year. $15 





(The following discount applies on all 
AACTE publications: 10% on orders of 5 or 
more copies. Regular NEA discounts do not 
apply.) 

44.1 Physical Facilities Analysis for Colleges and 
Universities: A Handbook of Techniques. 1958. 
221p. $7 

44.2 Physical Facilities Analysis Packet. Forms 
to conduct physical facilities analysis. 
(Hand tabulation). $10 

45 Programs and Projects for International Under- 
standing. Report by the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations. 1956. 160p. $1 

45.1 Qualities of Experience for Prospective Teach- 
ers. Experimental edition. Research study. 
1957. 140p. $1 

46 Religion in Education. Annotated bibliog- 
raphy. 1956. 90p. $1 

47 Teacher Education for a Free People. 1956. 
415p. $4 

YEARBOOKS 
(Proceedings of Annual Meeting) 

47.1 Eleventh Yearbook. 1958. 225p. $2.50 

48 Tenth Yearbook. 1957. 256p. $2.50 

49 Ninth Yearbook. 1956. 207p. $2.50 

50 Eighth Yearbook. 1955. 310p. $2.50 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
(DEPT.) 


51 The School Administrator. Monthly (9 issues) 
news bulletin to AASA members. With 
$10 membership fee 

YEARBOOKS AND REPORTS 

51.1 The High School in a Changing World. 36th 
Yearbook. 1958. 383p. $5 

52 Superintendent as Instructional Leader. 35th 
Yearbook. 1957. 484p. $5 

53 School Board-Superintendent Relationships. 34th 
Yearbook. 1956. 502p. $5 

54 Staff Relations in School Administration. 33rd 
Yearbook. 1955. 470p. $5 

55 Educating for American Citizenship. 32nd Year- 
book. 1954. 615p. $3.75 


56 American School Curriculum. 3lst Yearbook. 
1953. 552p. $4 

57 American School Superintendency. 30th Year- 
book. 1952. 663p. $4 

58 Conservation Education in American Schools. 
29th Yearbook. 1951. 527p. $3 

59 Public Relations for America’s Schools. 28th 
Yearbook. 1950. 327p. (Reprint, paper) $3 

64 Health in Schools. 20th Yearbook. Rev. ed. 
1951. 477p. $4 

65 Official Report. Published annually. $3 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

66 Administering a Sick-Leave Program for School 
Personnel. 1954. 24p. 50¢ 

67 Choosing Free Materials for Use in the Schools. 
1955. 24p. 50¢ 

69 Common Sense in School Lighting. 1956. 24p. 
50¢ “i 

70 Community Leadership. 1950. 24p. 25¢ 

71 Cutting Costs in Schoolhouse Construction. 1952. 
19p. 25¢ 

71.1 False Stands. Statement of need to im- 
prove total curriculum to meet total de- 
mands of a changing world. 1958. lip. 25 
copies, $1; no discounts 

71.2 Hogs, Ax Handles, and Woodpeckers. Dis- 
cusses quality of American education as 
compared with Russia’s. 1958. 8p. 12 
copies, $1; 100 copies, $8 

71.3 How Much Should a Good School Cost? Port- 
folio published by AASA and NSPRA. 
1957. 14 items. $2 

72 Managing the School District insurance Program. 
1953. 24p. 50¢ 

72.1 Point of Beginning: The Local School District. 
Progress report of AASA Commission on 
School District Reorganization. 1958. 16p. 
50¢ 

72.2 Roster of Members, 1957-58. AASA (by 
States). 1958. 177p. $5 

72.3 School District Organization. Report of AASA 
Commission on School District Reorgani- 
zation. 1958. 324p. $5 

73 School Board Member in Action. 
25¢ 


1949. 20p. 


76 School Building Filmstrip. 1958. 35mm. $6 

77 School District Liability. 1953. 23p. 50¢ 

77.1 Shoring Up Legal and Policy Provisions for the 
Superintendent. 1957. 24p. 50¢ 

77.2 Something To Steer By. 35 proposals for 
better preparation of school administra- 
tors. 1958. 12p. Single copy free 

77.3 Stretching the School Building Dollar. 1957. 
5p. Single copy free; flat rate of 10¢ per 
copy on quantity orders 

77.4 Studies in School Administration. Report on 
Cooperative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration. 1957. 202p. Cloth, $3; paper, 
$2.50 

80 Teacher Orientation: Off to a Good Start. 1956. 
24p. 50¢ 

81 What To Pay Your Superintendent. 1952. 24p. 
25¢ 

82 Written Policies for School Boards. 1955. 24p. 
50¢ 

82.1 You and AASA. Study guide. 1958. 36p. $1 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE CIRCULARS 

82.2 Admission Policies for Kindergarten and First 
Grade. No. 3, 1958. 49p. $1.50 

83 Appraisal and Promotion Procedures in Urban 
School Districts, 1955-56. No. 8, 1956. Infor- 
mation on teacher rating and promotion 
practices. 56p. $2 

84 Education in Lay Magazines. 
terly) $1 

85 Foreign-Language Programs in 
Grades. No. 6, 1955. 33p. $1 

86 Insurance and Health Protection for Teachers. 
No. 5, 1956. 51p. $1.50 

87 Leaves of Absence Regulations for Teachers, 
1955-56. No. 7, 1956. 46p. $1.50 

88 Principals’ Salary Patterns. No. 3, 1956. 40p. $2 

88.1 Pupil Promotion Policies and Rates of Promo- 
tion. No. 5, 1958. $1.50. Available July 
1958 

88.2 Questionnaire Studies Completed—Bibliography 
No. 28, 1956-57. No. 8, 1957. Lists and an- 
notates 124 studies on various school 
problems. 19p. $1 


(Issued quar- 


Elementary 





88.3 Salaries of School Superintendents and Their 
immediate Assistants, 444 Urban School Districts 
over 30,000 in Population. No. 6, 1957. 63p. 
$2 

88.4 School Expense Compared with Total City 
Expense, 1955 and 1956. No. 2, 1958. 10p. 
50¢ 

91 Size of Class in 277 Urban School Districts 2500 
to 30,000 in Population, 1953-54. No. 8, 1954. 
60p. $2 

92 Size of Class in 241 Urban School Districts 30,000 
to 100,000 in Population, 1953-54. No. 5, 1954. 
75p. $3 

93 Size of Class in 110 Urban School Districts over 
100,000 in Population, 1953-54. No. 6, 1954. 
46p. $2 

95 Teachers’ Salary Schedules in Urban School Dis- 
tricts 30,000 to 100,000 in Population, 1956-57. 
No. 4, 1957. $2 

96 Teachers’ Salary Schedules in 138 Urban School 
Districts over 100,000 in Population, 1956-57. 
No. 2, 1957. 33p. $1.50 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION (DEPT.) 


97 Review of Educational Research. (5 issues) 
With $10 active or associate membership 
in the Association. Annual subscription, $7 


REVIEWS 

97.1 Language Arts and Fine Arts. Apr. 1958. 
104p. $2 

97.2 Philosophical and Social Framework of Educa- 
tion. Feb. 1958. 76p. $2 

97.3 Instructional Materials. Apr. 1956. Reprinted 
Jan. 1958. 88p. $1.50 

97.4 Methodology of Educational Research. Dec. 
1957. 190p. $2 

97.5 Natural Sciences and Mathematics. Oct. 1957. 
116p. $2 

97.6 Curriculum Planning and Development. June 
1957. 68p. $1.50 

98 Guidance and Counseling. 
$1.50 

99 Educational Research in Countries Other than the 
U.S. A. Feb. 1957. 159p. $1.50 


Apr. 1957. 76p. 


100 Mental and Physical Health. Dec. 1956. 150p. 
$1.50 

101 Vocational and Technical Education. Oct. 1956. 
67p. $1.50 

102 Twenty-Five Years of Educational Research. 
June 1956. 146p. $1.50 

103 Educational and Psychological Testing. Feb. 
1956. 110p. $1.50 

104 Growth, Development, and Learning. Dec. 
1955. 176p. $1.50 

105 Educational Organization, Administration, and 
Finance. Oct. 1955. 88p. $1.50 

106 Teacher Personnel. June 1955. 86p. $1.50 

107 Language Arts and Fine Arts. Apr. 1955. 
116p. $1.50 

108 Philosophical and Social Framework of Educa- 
tion. Feb. 1955. 7lp. $1.50 

109 Statistical Methodology in Educational Research. 
Dec. 1954. 184p.. $1.50 

110 Educational Program: Later Adolescence. Oct. 
1954. 90p. $1.50 

111 Curriculum: Organization and Development. 
June 1954. Tip. $1.50 

112 Guidance, Counseling, and Pupil Personnel. 
Apr. 1954. 88p. $1.50 

113 Educational Program: Adolescence. Feb. 1954. 
106p. $1.50 

114 Education of Exceptional Children. Dec. 1953. 
138p. $1.50 

115 Research on Human Relations and Programs of 
Action. Oct. 1953. 103p. $1.50 

116 Adult Education. June 1953. 95p. $1.50 

117 Educational Program: Early and Middle Child- 
hood. Apr. 1953. 79p. $1.50 

118 Educational and Psychological Testing. Feb. 
1953. 110p. $1.50 

119 Growth, Development, and Learning. Dec. 
1952. 184p. $1.50 

120 Educational Organization, Administration, and 
Finance. Oct. 1952. 114p. $1.50 

121 Teachers and Nonacademic Personnel. 
1952. 109p. $1.50 


122 Natural Sciences and Mathematics. Oct. 1951. 
78p. $1.50 


June 


123 School Plant and Equipment. Feb. 1951. 69p. 
$1.50 

125 Education for Work, Citizenship, and Leisure. 
Oct. 1950. 87p. $1.50 

127 Mental and Physical Health. Dec. 1949. 93p. 
$1.50 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
130 Technical Recommendations for Achievement 
Tests. 1955. 36p. $1 
What Research Says to the Teacher. Developed in 
cooperation with the Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers. See listing under that dept. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
ASSOCIATION (DEPT.) 


131 Industrial Arts Teacher. (5 issues) Subscrip- 
tion with individual membership, $3. 
Group membership, $2.50. Individual stu- 
dent membership, $1; group student 
membership, 50¢. For full information 
write: Kenneth W. Brown, State College 
for Teachers, Buffalo 22, N. Y. 

132 Art and Industry: Their Challenge to Educa- 
tion. 1956. 16p. 25¢ 


ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
(DEPT.) 


133 Art Education. (9 issues) $2. Order from 
Horace F. Heilman, sec., State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa. 


AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
(DEPT.) 


134 Audio-Visual Communication Review. Quar- 
terly. 80p. per issue. Subscription rate 
for DAVI members, $3; for nonmembers, 
$4 

135 Audio-Visual Instruction. Monthly except 
June, July, and Aug. Subscription only, 
$4; subscription and DAVI membership, 
$5; membership, subscription to Audio- 
Visual Instruction and AVCR, $8 





YEARBOOK 
136 Scheol Administrator and His Avdio-Visvel 
Program. 1954 Yearbook. 368p. To DAVI 
members, $3; to nonmembers, $3.75 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

137 Directory of Graduate Programs for the Profes- 
sional Education of Audio-Visual Supervisors, 
Directors, and Bwilding Coordinators. 1955. 
3lp. 50¢ 

138 Evalvetive Criteria for Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Materials Services. 1956. 12p. Single 
copy free; write for quantity prices 

138.1 Graphic Communication and the Crisis in 
Education. 1957. 128p. Cloth, $2; paper, 
$1.25 

141 National Tape Recording Catalog. 
1957. 76p. $1 

141.1 Proceedings of DAVI Television Seminar. 
1958. 110p. $1 

142 Selected Audio-Visual Sources and Reference 
list. Rev. ed. 1958. 4p. (Mimeo.) Free 

142.1 Television in Instruction: An Appraisal. 1958. 
24p. $1 

142.2 1958 Supplement to the National Tape Record- 
ing Cataleg. 2nd ed. 1958. 32p. 50¢ 


Planning Schools for Use of Audio-Visual Materials: 


143 No. 1, Classrooms. Rev. ed. 1958. 64p. $1.50 

144 No. 2, Auditoriums. 1953. 36p. $1 

145 Ne. 3, The AV Instructional Meoterials Center. 
1954. 80p. $1 

146 No. 4, AV Centers in Colleges and Universities. 
1955. 140p. $1.50 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, UNITED (DEPT.) 


147 Business Education Forum. (8 issues) With $5 
basic membership service. Annual sub- 
scription to libraries, $5. Bound volumes, 
$6.95 each (Volumes I-XII available) 

148 National Business Education Quvarterly. (4 
issues) With $7.50 comprehensive mem- 
bership service which also includes sub- 
scription to Business Education Forum. 


2nd ed. 


Annual subscription to libraries, $3. 
Bound volumes, $4.95 each (Volumes VI- 
XXVI available) 


149 Administrative Problems in Business Education. 
(Natl. Business Education Quarterly, 1950, 
64p.; 1951, 48p.; 1952, 56p.; 1953, 64p.; 1954, 
64p.; 1955, 72p.) Each $1 

150 Business Education Program in the Expanding 
Secondary School. 160p. $2 

150.1 Challenges in Business Teacher Education. 
1957. 72p. $1.25 

152 Education for Business Efficiency in the Small 
High School. 1954. 62p. $1 

153 Evaluating Business Teacher Education Pro- 
grams. (NABTTI Bulletin 59, 1953) 72p. $1 

153.1 Evaluating the Effectiveness of Supervision in 
Business Education. (Natl. Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly, Vol. MEV, No. 4, 1957) 
56p. $1 

154 Evaluation and Measurement of Student Teach- 
ing in Business Education. (NABTTI Bulletin 
61, 1954) 64p. $1 

155 Evaluative Criteria in Business Teacher Educa- 
tion. (NABTTI Bulletin 62, 1955) 60p. $1 

156 Future Business Leaders of America Handbook. 
Rev. ed. 1957. 100p. $1.50 

156.1 Guidance in Business Education. 1958. 24p. 
50¢ 

156.2 Guide to Research in Business Education. 
(NABTE Bulletin 66, 1957) 80p. $1.25 

159 Money-Making Projects (100). FBLA. 1952. 
39p. $1.50 

160 National Business Entrance Tests. Measures 
qualifications for business positions in 
typewriting, stenography, office clerical, 
machine calculation, bookkeeping, busi- 
ness fundamentals and general informa- 
tion. Specimen set: 1 each of the 6 tests, 
scoring key, and administrator’s manual. 
Available only to school administrators 
and teachers using official school letter- 
heads or forms. 1956. $3 

161 Needed Research in Business Education. (Re- 
search Bulletin of UBEA, No. 1, 1955) 
16p. $1 


162 Office Standerds. (Business Education Fo- 
rum, Vol. VII, No. 8, 1953) 52p. $1 

162.1 One Hundred Years in Business Education. 
History of business education in the 
United States. 1957. 66p. Cloth, $2 

163 Proceedings. 26th International Economics 
Course, No. 41, 1952. 132p. $1 

164 Production Typewriting. (Business Educa- 
tion Forum, Vol. IV, No. 2, 1949) 52p. 50¢ 

165 Research in Business Education. (Natl. Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly, 1948, 64p.; 1949, 
64p.; 1950, 64p.; 1951, 52p.; 1952, 80p.; 1953, 
80p.; 1954, 64p.; 1955, 64p.; 1956, 50p.; 1957, 
48p.; 1958, 56p.) Each $1 

166 Selection and Recruitment of Business Teachers. 
(NABTTI Bulletin 58, 1953) 48p. $1 

167 Students Typewriting Tests. For use with 
any typewriting textbook for testing each 
of 4 semesters’ work. Price varies from 
5¢ to 10¢ depending on quantity ordered. 
Write for price list. Specimen set (1 copy 
of each test and manual), $1.50 

168 Suggested Gwidance Practices for Business 
Teacher Recruitment. (NABTTI Bulletin 64, 
1956) 24p. $1 

169 Summaries of Studies and Research in Busi- 
ness Education for the Year 1957. (Natl. Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly) 72p. $2 

170 Supervising Student Teachers in Business Edu- 
cation. (NABTTI Bulletin 60, 1954) 72p. $1 

171 Supervision and Administration in Business 
Education. (Natl. Business Education 
Quarterly, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, 1956) 64p. $1 


CITIZENSHIP COMMITTEE 

172 Default Is Ours! 1956. 12p. Free 

173 Pocketful of Ideas. 1956. Kit of 14 sug- 
gested civic practices for teachers. 40¢ 

174 Quick Quiz on Politics. 1956. 2p. Free 

175 Politics is What You Make lt. 1952. 32p. Free 

177 Bridge and Ballots. Citizenship skit. 16p. 
1 copy free 

177.1 We Build a Platform. To win support of 
lay organizations and individuals for full 
political citizenship on the part of teach- 
ers. 1957. 8p. Free 





For Civic Competence (Series): 
(Published jointly with Legislative Commis- 
sion; single copies free) 


177.2 Can You Vote? 1958. 4p. 

177.3 How a Bill Becomes a Law. 1958. 4p. 

177.4 Key People in Our Federal Government. 
1958. 4p. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS (DEPT.) 
183 News Bulletin. (3 issues) Free 


184 Classroom Teachers Speck on Merit Rating. 
Report of Study Conference on Merit 
Rating, Nov. 23-24, 1956. 1957. 25¢ 

184.1 Classroom Teachers Speak on Professional 
Salary Schedules. Report of Study Confer- 
ence on Professional Salary Schedules for 
Classroom Teachers, Nov. 29-30, 1957. 
1958. 16p. 25¢ 

185 Department of Classroom Teachers Leaflet. 
Free 

185.1 Lecal Color. Report of projects com- 
pleted under the Local Project Recogni- 
tion Program. 1958. Approx. 30p. 25¢. 
Available July 1958 

185.2 Official Report, 1957-58. Includes Platform 
and Resolutions. Approx. 96p. Single 
copy free 

185.3 Organization and Programs of the State De- 
partments of Classroom Teachers. Rev. ed. 
1958. 52p. Free 

185.4 Organization Guidebook for Classroom Teach- 
ers. 1958. Approx. 30p. 25¢. Available 
July 1958 

185.5 Platform and Resolutions, 1957-58. Approx. 
16p. Single copy free 

185.6 The Teachers Salary Committee and Its Work. 
Handbook for organizing and operating 
local salary committees. In cooperation 
with Research Div. 1957. 90p. $1 


Discussion Pamphlets: 
(In cooperation with Research Division) 


186 No. 1, Teacher Tenure. Rev. 1954. 24p. 25¢ 
187 No. 2, Teacher Retirement. Rev. 1957. 24p. 
25¢ 


188 No. 4, Paying for Schools. Rev. 1956. 
15¢ 


189 No. 5, Ethics for Teachers. Rev. 1956. 24p. 
25¢ 

190 No. 6, Credit Unions for Teachers. Rev. 1953. 
23p. 15¢ 

191 No. 7, Teacher Leaves of Absence. Rev. 1952. 
24p. 15¢ 


192 No. 8, Salary Scheduling. Rev. 1956. 24p. 
15¢ 


193 Ne. 9, School Marks and Promotions. Under 
revision 

194 No. 10, Teacher Rating. Rev. 1954. 24p. 25¢ 

195 No. 11, Lifting Standards of Preparation. Rev. 
1956. 24p. 15¢ 


196 No. 12, Democracy in School Administration. 
Rev. 1953. 24p. 15¢ 


What Research Says to the Teacher: 

(In cooperation with Research Division) 

201 No. 1, Teaching Reading. 1953. 32p. 25¢ 

202 No. 2, Teaching Arithmetic. 1953. 32p. 25¢ 

203 No. 3, Teaching Spelling. 1954. 32p. 25¢ 

204 No. 4, Teaching Handwriting. 1954. 33p. 25¢ 

205 No. 5, Personality Adjustment of Individual 
Children. 1954. 32p. 25¢ 

206 No. 6, Learning Process. 1954. 33p. 25¢ 

207 No. 7, Evaluating and Reporting Pupil Progress. 
1955. 33p. 25¢ 

208 No. 8, Guided Study and Homework. 1955. 
33p. 25¢ 

209 No. 9, Teaching High-School 
1955. 33p. 25¢ 

210 No. 10, Teaching High-School Science. 1956. 
33p. 25¢ 

211 No. 11, Reading in the High School. 1956. 33p. 
25¢ 

212 No. 12, Science in the Elementary Schools. 
1957. 32p. 25¢ 

213 No. 13, Class Organization for Instruction. 
1957. 32p. 25¢ 

213.1 No. 14, Audio-Visual Instruction. 1957. 32p. 
25¢ 

213.2 No. 15, Juvenile Delinquency. 1958. 32p. 25¢ 


Mathematics. 


CREDIT UNION COMMITTEE 


213.3 Statistics of Teacher Credit Unions, 1956. 
Information on assets, loans, incomes, and 
expenses. 1957. 15p. 25¢ 

213.4 We Believe in Teacher Credit Unions. 1958. 
6p. Single copy free. Available July 1958 

218 Why Should We Organize a Teachers Credit 
Union? 1953. 6p. 5¢ 


DEFENSE COMMISSION 


219 Defense Bulletin. Issued at intervals during 
school year. Free to selected list 

222 Public School and the American Heritage. 
Poster. 1951. 10¢ 

222.1 Report of an Investigation—Bethpage, N. Y. 
Faulty human relations. 1958. 40p. Free 

222.2 Report of an investigation—Monroe, Mich. 
Responsibility for criticism of proposed 
school policies. 1958. 36p. Free 

222.3 Report of an Investigation—Hawthorne, N. J. 
Effects of ineptness and apathy. 1958. 
32p. Free 

223 Report of an Investigation—Gary, ind. School 
survey. 1957. 48p. Free 

224 Report of an Investigation—Bridgewater Town- 
ship, N. J. School board-administrator mis- 
understanding. 1956. 15p. Free 

225 Report of an Investigation—Kansas City, Mo. 
School board-administrator relationships. 
1955. 23p. Free 

227 Report of an Investigation—Miami, Fic. Effect 
of partisan politics on school administra- 
tion. 1952. 47p. Free 

228 Report of an Investigation—Mars Hill, N. C. 
Civil rights of teachers. 1951. 22p. Free 

229 Report of an Investigation—Oglesby, tll. Dis- 
missal practices and unethical conduct of 
teachers. 1951. 29p. Free 

231 Report of an _ iInvestigation—Kelso, Wash. 
School board action a cause of dissension. 
1950. 3lp. Free 

232 Report of an Investigation—Newport, N. H. 
Dismissal practices and responsibilities of 
school administrators therefor. 1950. 16p. 
Free 





233 Report of an Investigation—Twin Falls, Idaho. 
Dismissal practices and supervisory re- 
sponsibility. 1950. 19p. Free 

234 Report of inquiry—State Education Agency of 
Uteh. Organization and administration of 
a state education agency. 1950. 36p. Free 

239 Sefeguerding the Advance. 1957. 8p. Free 

240 Trve Feith and Allegiance. Human brother- 
hood and understanding. 1950. 104p. 50¢ 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
COMMISSION 


240.1 Contemporary Challenge to American Edv- 
cation. 1958. 31p. Single copy, 35¢; 2-9 
copies, 10% discount; 10-100, 20% dis- 
count; 100 or more, 20¢ per copy 

241 Education for All American Children. 
292p. Paper, $1 

242 Education for All American Youth: A Further 
leok. Rev. ed. 1952. 402p. Paper, $2 

243 Education of the Gifted. 1950. 88p. 50¢ 

243.1 Mass Communication and Education. 1958. 
152p. $1.50 

244 Moral and Spiritual 
Schools. 1951. 100p. $1 

244.1 Professional Orgenizations in American Edu- 
cation. 1957. 65p. $1 

245 Public Education and the Future of America. 
1955. 104p. $1.50 

246 School Athletics: 
116p. $1 

247 Strengthening Community Life: 
Help. 1956. 42p. 50¢ 

248 Manpower and Education. 1956. 128p. Cloth, 
$1.75; paper, $1.25 

249 Higher Education in a Decade of Decision. 
1957. 152p. Cloth, $2; paper, $1.50 


EDUCATIONAL SECRETARIES 
(DEPT.) 

250 National Educational Secretary. (3 issues) 
With $4 membership fee. Write to Isabel 
M. Paddock, treasurer, Board of Educa- 
tion, Warwick Valley Central School, 
Warwick, N. Y. 


1948. 


Values in the Public 


Problems and Policies. 1954. 


Schools Can 


250.1 Action and Reaction. Public relations for 
educational secretaries. 1957. 32p. $1.25 


251 Blueprint for Action. Handbook on hand- 
books for educational secretaries. 
48p. $1.50 

252 File it Right. 1953. 72p. $1.50 


1955. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS (DEPT.) 


254 National Elementary Principal. Dept. jour- 
nal (5 issues yearly) to members of dept. 
48p. With $5 membership fee 


YEARBOOKS 


255 Parents and the Schools. 
1957. 320p. $3.50 ; 

256 Instructional Materials for. Elementary Schools. 
35th Yearbook. 1956. 310p. $3.50 

257 Reading for Today's Children. 34th Yearbook. 
1955. 288p. $3.50 

258 Guidance for Today's Children. 33rd Year- 
book. 1954. 278p. $3.50 

259 Science for Today's Children. 32nd Yearbook. 
1953. 312p. $3 

260 Bases for Effective Learning. 3lst Yearbook. 
1952. 390p. $3 

260.1 Elementary School Libraries 
Yearbook. 1951. 312p. $3 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


263 Administrative Aspects of Instructional Leader- 
ship. Natl. Elem. Prin. May 1956. 48p. 
60¢ 

264 Annotated Bibliography of First Twenty-Seven 
Yearbooks of DESP. 2 vols. 139p. 50¢ 

265 Background for the Instructional Program. Part 
I. Natl. Elem. Prin. Oct. 1956. 52p.; Part 
II. Natl. Elem. Prin. Dec. 1956. 48p.; Part 
III. Natl. Elem. Prin, Feb. 1957. 56p.; Part 
IV. Natl. Elem. Prin. Apr. 1957. 40p.; Part 
V. Natl. Elem. Prin. May 1957. 48p. Each 
Part, 60¢ 

265.1 Communication. Natl. Elem. Prin. 
1958. 56p. 60: 


36th Yearbook. 


Teday. 30th 


Feb. 


266.1 Contemporary Society—Background fer the 
Instructional Program. Reprint of theme ar- 
ticles from Natl. Elem. Prin., 1956-57. 
1957. 96p. $1.25 

268 Effecting Change—A Leadershin Responsibility. 
Natl. Elem. Prin. Feb. 1956. 48p. 60¢ 

270 Evaluating the Instructional Program. 
Elem. Prin. Dec. 1955. 48p. 60¢ 

271 Everyone Looks at the Schools. Natl. Elem. 
Prin. Oct. 1954. 50¢ 

272 Flexible School, The—A Guide to School Plan- 
ning. 1957. 72p. $1.25 

273 Food for All—A Sixth Grade Experience. 1951. 
32p. 50¢ 

274 Good School Management. Natl. Elem. Prin. 
May 1954. 48p. 50¢ 

275 Happy Journey. 1953. 32p. 1 copy, 40¢; 
25-99, 30¢ each; 100 or more, 25¢ each 

276 Human Valves in the Elementary School. 1952. 
96p. $1 

276.1 1 You're Interested in Principals’ Salaries. 
1957. 4p. 15¢; no discounts 

276.2 Index to National Elementary Principal. 
Covers Oct. 1952-May 1957. 1957. 12p. 25¢ 

277 Janie Learns To Read. Handbook for par- 
ents. 1954. 40p. 1 copy, 50¢; 5-24, 40¢ 
each; 25-99, 35¢ each: 100 or more, 30¢ 
each 

277.1 May We Remember. 2-act play which ex- 
plores nature of education in the post- 
sputnik era. 1958. 55p. $1 

278.1 Principal Studies His Job. Natl. Elem. Prin. 
Oct. 1953. 48p. 50¢ 

282 Sailing into Reading. How your child 
learns to read in elementary school. 
1956. 40p. 50¢ 

283 School Staff Works Together. Natl. 
Prin. Apr. 1956. 48p. 60¢ 

283.1 Science for Children. Natl. 
Apr. 1958. 48p. 60¢ 

284 Second-Graders Try Their Wings. 
32p. 50¢ 

284.1 Role and Content of the Social Studies. Natl. 
Elem. Prin. May 1958. 56p. 60¢ 

285 State Associations of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. Natl. Elem. Prin. Oct. 1951. 64p. 50¢ 


Natl. 


Elem. 
Elem. Prin. 


Apr. 1950. 
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285.1 Techniques for Curriculum Improvement. Part 
I, Natl. Elem. Prin. Oct. 1957, 56p.; Part 
II, Natl. Elem. Prin. Dec. 1957, 48p. Each 
Part, 60¢ 

288 Time for the Job. 1954. 96p. $1.25 

289 You Are Invited To Help Make National Poli- 
cies. 1952. 20p. 25¢ 

290 Working Together for Better Schools. Part I. 
Natl. Elem. Prin. Apr. 1955; Part II. 
Natl. Elem. Prin. May 1955. Each Part 60¢ 


ETHICS COMMITTEE 


290.1 As Written in the Code. Skit. 1952. 12p. 
Free 

291 Code of Ethics of the NEA of the U.S. 1 copy 
free; 2-9 copies, 5¢ each; 10 or more 
copies, 3¢ each 

292 Do You Know Liz? Skit. 1953. 9p. Free 

293 How Professional Am 1? Self-test. 
Free 

293.1 it Happens Every Semester. Skit. 1956. 7p. 
Free 

294 Opinions of the Committee on Professional 
Ethics. Rev. 1958. 85p. 60¢ 

294.1 Three Skits on Unprofessional Attitudes. Re- 
printed 1958. 3p. Free 

294.2 Two Times Two Is Five. 
Free 

297 NEA Code of Ethics Poster. 17” x 22”. Two- 
color. With or without special imprint. 
Prices on request 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN (DEPT.) 


298 Exceptional Children. Monthly (9 issues) 
dept. journal. With $6 membership fee. 
Subscription to institutions and organiza- 
tions, $4 


1950. 


Skit. 1956. 8p. 


299 Evaluation and Education of the Cerebral 
Palsied Child. New Jersey Study. 2nd 
printing. 1955. 114p. $1.60; 2-9 copies, 
5% discount; 10-99 copies, 10%; 100 or 
more, 15% 

300 Films on the Handicapped. (Includes also 
filmstrips, slides, and recordings) First 


directory issued in 1955; annual supple- 
ment each year for next 3 years. Prices: 
directory, $1; each annual supplement, 
20¢; or 4-year subscription (directory and 
3 supplements), $1.50 

300.1 How To Conduct a Self-Survey of Special 
Education Needs. 1958. 48p. $1 

301 Mental Retardation. Extensive special bib- 
liography, 234 references classified under 
10 major headings. 17p. 35¢ 


REPRINTS 
(from Exceptional Children) 


304 Child Therapy—A Frame of Reference. Jan. 
1955. 6p. 20¢ 

305 Classroom Teachers Can Help Maladjusted 
Children. Jan. 1949. 4p. 15¢ 

306 Color Blindness. Mar. 1957. 5p. 20¢ 

307 Conserving Ability in the Sciences. Oct. 1955. 
8p. 20¢ 

308 Counseling Parents of Gifted Children. Dec. 
1956. 4p. 15¢ 

308.1 Dynamics of the Underachievement of Gifted 
Students. Nov. 1957. 5p. 20¢ 

309 Helping the Left-Handed Child. 
4p. 15¢ 

310 Helping Parents To Accept Their Exceptional 
Children. Feb. 1952. 5p. 20¢ 

311 Natione! Program for Discovering Students of 
Exceptional Ability. Mar. 1957. 5p. 20¢ 

312 Parent Education for Pre-School Speech Defec- 
tive Children. Jan. 1949. 6p. 20¢ 

313 Problems of Parents of Handicapped Children. 
Oct. 1950. 8p. 20¢ 

315 Role of a Speech Correctionist in the Public 
School. Jan. 1952. 5p. 20¢ 

317 Spotting Potential Delinquents in the School. 
May 1954. 6p. 20¢ 

318 Study of Parent Groups for Handicapped Chil- 
dren. Oct. 1952. 6p. 1 copy, 20¢; 100 copies, 
$5.20 

319 Teaching Driver Education to Mentally Retarded 
Adolescents. Oct. 1955. 3p. 15¢ 

319.1 The Four 1Q’s. Oct. 1957. 3p. 18¢ 


Apr. 1951. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION (DEPT.) 


320 Journal of Health—Physical Education—Recre- 
ation. (9 issues) With membership fee, 
$10; Research Quarterly and Journal, $15 
with professional membership fee 

321 Research Quarterly. Subscription, $5. Avail- 
able to libraries only 


322 Administrative Problems in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recrection. Edited by 
Joint Committee of AAHPER and NASSP. 
1953. 136p. Paper, $2 

323 American Academy of Physical Education. Pa- 
pers and reports presented at annual 
meetings. Professional Contributions No. 
2, 1952, 88p.; No. 3, 1954, 144p.; No. 4, 1955, 
1956, 86p.; No. 5, 1956, 1957, 69p. Each 
report, $1.50 

324 Audio-Visual Materials for Physical Education. 
Prepared by AAHPER and NEA Dept. of 
Audio-Visual Instruction. 1957. 68p. $1.50 


Career Leaflets: 
325 Health Education as Your Career.* 
326 Physical Education—ts This Your Career?* 
327 Recreation—A New Profession for Our Time.* 


*1955. 8p. each. 1 copy free. In quanti- 
ties: 10, 35¢; 25, 70¢; 50, $1.25; 100, $2.40 


327.1 Casting and Angling. 1957. 52p. $2 


328 Children in Focus. 1954 Yearbook. By 34 
specialists in health, physical, and rec- 
reation education in elementary school. 
1954. 288p. Cloth, $3.50 

329 Classroom Activities. Physical education in 
the elementary classroom: story plays, 
quiet games, active games, body mechan- 
ics, and source materials. No. 2 in Class- 
room Teacher Series in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 1956. 
64p. $1 

329.1 College Physical Education Association, 60th 
Annval Proceedings, 1957. 1957. 392p. $2; no 
discounts 





329.2 College Physical Education Association, 61st 
Annual Proceedings, 1958. 1958. 392p. $2; no 
discounts 

329.3 Community Approach to the Leisure Problem. 
Report of National Conference on Educa- 
tion for Leisure—The Role of the Public 
School. 1957. 73p. $1 

330 Costume Cues. Costumes for modern dance. 
1952. 32p. 50¢ 

331 Dance Production. Materials on all phases 
of dance production written by outstand- 
ing authorities and edited by Gertrude 
Lippincott. 1956. 116p. $1.50 

332 Dance Research and Theses. Prepared by Re- 
search Committee, National Section on 
Dance. 1955. 56p. (Mimeo.) $1 

333 Desirable Athletic Competition for Children. 
1952. 46p. 35¢ 

334 Developing Democratic Human Relations Through 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. ist 
Yearbook. 1951. 576p. $3 

335 First National Conference for City Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
(Cities of over 100,000 population). Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1956. 1957. Tip. $1 

336 Fitness for Secondary-School Youth. 1956. 
150p. $2.50 


Fitness Series: 


336.1 Ne. 1, Selected Fitness References. 1958. 
16p. 50¢ 

336.2 No. 2, References on Facilities and Equipment. 
1958. 20p. 75¢ 

336.3 No. 3, Exercise and Fitness. Joint State- 
ment by AMA and AAHPER. 1958. 8p. 
25¢ 


337 Fit To Teach. Yearbook. Joint project of 
AAHPER and Dept. of Classroom Teach- 
ers. Concerned with health of teachers; 
outlines personal, administrative, organi- 
zational, and community responsibilities 
for its maintenance and promotion. 1957. 
249p. $3.50 

338 Forward Look in College Health Education. 
Washington Conference Report, 1956. 54p. 
$1 


339 Framework for Family Life Education. 1956. 
117p. $2 

340 Health Aspects of the School Lunch Program. 
Joint Committee NEA-AMA. 1956. 3lp. 
50¢ 

341 Health Education Conference Report. Report 
of National Conference on the Under- 
graduate Health Education Minor Pro- 
gram and Desirable Health Education 
Emphases for the Physical Education 
Major Program. Washington, D. C., 1955. 
36p. $1 

342 Health Education for Prospective Teachers. Re- 
port of National Conference on College 
Health Education. Washington, D. C., 
1956. 46p. $1 

343 Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 
Small Schools. 1948. 72p. 50¢ 

344 How We Do it Game 860k. Collection of 
best original games from Journal feature 
over past 23 years. Many diagrams. 
Bound loose-leaf style. 1956. 239p. $2.50 

345 Intramural Sports for College Men and Wom- 
en. Washington Conference Report. 1955. 
48p. $1 

346 Masters Theses in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1930-46. 1952. 292p. $3 

347 Materials for Teaching Dance. Vol. I. Mod- 
ern Dance and Children’s Dance. Selected 
list of recordings, piano music, and bibli- 
ography. 1953. 56p. $1 

347.1 Vol. II. Folk, Square, and Social Dance. 
Selected list of recordings, piano music, 
and bibliography. 1953. 40p. $1 

347.22 Vol. III. Selected Visual 
Dance. 1955. 32p. 75¢ 

348 Measurement and Evaluation Materials Ap- 
plied to Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. 1950. 152p. $2.50 

349 National Conference for City Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 
Cities of 50,000-100,000, Dec. 9-13, 1956. 1957. 
72p. $1 

350 National Conference on Professional Prepara- 
tion of Recreation Personnel, 2nd Conference 
Report, Washington, Nov. 1956. 1956. 48p. $1 


Aids for 


351 Outdoor Education. No. 3 in Classroom 
Teacher Series in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 1956. 
32p. 75¢ 

351.1 Outdoor Education for American Youth. 
Cloth-bound edition of material published 
in Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, May 1957. 
1957. 150p. $2.50 

352 Planning Facilities for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. By participants in the 
Second National Facilities Conference. 
The Athletic Institute. Rev. ed. 1956. 
154p. $2.50 

353 Physical Education—An interpretation. 3rd 
version of Platform for Physical Educa- 
tion. 1952. 16p. 25¢ 

354 Physical Education for Children of Elementary 
School Age. Recommendations of a repre- 
sentative National Conference on Elemen- 
tary School Children. The Athletic Insti- 
tute. 1951. 47p. 50¢ 

355 Physical Education for College Men and Wom- 
en. 1954 Washington Conference Report. 
1955. 40p. $1 

356 Physical Education for High-School Students. 
Complete book of sports, games, dance, 
recreational activities, and athletics for 
secondary-school students, 8th-12th years. 
Written to be understood and enjoyed 
by students. Excellent text or supple- 
mentary material for physical education 
class. Illustrated. 1955. 416p. Cloth, $3 

358 Physical Educator Asks About Health. 1951. 
18p. 50¢ 

359 Proceedings of the 58th National Convention. 
1954. 198p. $2 

359.1 Recreation for the Mentally ill. Washington 
Conference Report, 1957. 1958. 77p. $2 

361 Report of the International Congress on the 
Essentials of Physical Education for Youth, 1954. 
1955. 170p. $2 

362 Research Methods Applied to Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. Rev. ed. 1952. 
535p. $5 





363 Sex Education Series. Titles: “Parents’ 
Privilege,” “A Story About You,” “Find- 
ing Yourself,” “Learning About Love,” 
“Facts Aren't Enough.” Joint Committee 
NEA-AMA. 1955. Set of 5 titles, $2.25 

364 Shooting and Firearms Education. 1956. 68p. 
$1.50 

365 Sleep and Children. Joint Committee NEA- 
AMA. 1956. 16p. 50¢ 

366 Suggested School Health Policies. 
1956. 48p. 40¢ 

367 Teachers Guide for “Physical Education for 
High-School Students." (See #356 above.) 
1955. 64p. 50¢ 

368 Teaching Dental Health. Essential informa- 
tion about dental health and how to teach 
it to Grades I-VI. No. 1 in Classroom 
Teacher Series in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 1956. 
32p. 75¢ 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
Films 


369 They Grow Up So Fast. Designed to inter- 
pret physical education to the public. 
Suitable for showing to teachers, stu- 
dents, community groups, parent-teacher 
associations, and professional organiza- 
tions. Preview prints, with intent to pur- 
chase, may be obtained. Write for re- 
quest form. 16mm. 27 min. Sound. Color. 
Not including postage, $135 


3rd_ ed. 


Loop Films 


370 Artificial Respiration. 4 loops. Complete 
with adapter to fit any projector. Com- 
mentary. $4.50 

371 Diving. (Men) 9 loops. 9 fancy dives by 
an Olympic champion. Each dive de- 
scribed and rated by Phil Moriarity, div- 
ing coach, Yale. Set complete with adapt- 
er. $15 

372 Diving. (Women) 9 loops. 9 dives for 
high-school and college women. Each dive 
rated and described. Set complete with 
adapter. $15 


373 Synchronized Swimming. 9 loops. 9 basic 
skills performed by June Taylor with 
commentary by Billie MacKellar. $15 


Filmstrips 
376 Softball Rules for Girls. Set of 6 filmstrips. 
Color. $24 


DIVISION OF GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
Sports Guides 
377 Aquatics. Published biennially. 75¢ 
378 Archery-Riding. Published biennially. 75¢ 
379 Basketbell. Published annually. 75¢ 
380 Bowling-Fencing-Golf. Published annually. 
75¢ 
381 Field Hockey-Lacrosse. Published biennially. 
75¢ 
382 Soccer-Speedball, Published biennially. 75¢ 
383 Softball-Track ‘and Field. Published bien- 
nially. 75¢ 
384 Tennis-Badminton. Published biennially. 75¢ 
385 Volleyball. Published biennially. 75¢ 
386 Winter Sports and Outing Activities. Published 
biennially. 75¢ 
Scorebooks 


388 Basketball. 75¢ 
389 Field Hockey. 50¢ 
390 Volleyball. 75¢ 


Other Publications 

391 Basketball Rules Reprint. Published annual- 
ly. 25¢ 

392 Dector Answers Some Practical Questions on 
Menstruation. Rev. ed. 1955. 16p. 35¢ 

393 Group Games for Girls and Women. Selected 
games for large classes. 1957. 32p. 50¢ 

394 Recreational Games and Sports. 1957. 64p. 
75¢ 

395 Selected Basketball Articles. $1 

396 Selected Field Hockey-Lacrosse Articles. $1.25 

397 Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles. $1 

398 Selected Softball Articles. $1 

398.1 Selected Tennis-Badminton Articles. $1.25 

399 Selected Volleyball Articles. $1 


400 Sports Teaching Materials: Audio-Visual Re- 
source List. Listing of more than 150 sports 
films, filmstrips, and slides, giving sources 
and prices for purchase or rental. 1957 ed. 
68p. $1.50 

401 Standards in Sports for Girls and Women. Rev. 
ed. 1958. 66p. 75¢ 

402 The Story of the National Leadership Confer- 
ence in Girls’ and Women’s Sports, 1955. 112p. 
$1.50 


HEALTH PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 
JOINT COMMITTEE (NEA-AMA) 


403 Health Education. Philosophy, subject mat- 
ter, and methods of health education. 3rd 
rev. 1948. 413p. $3 

404 Nurse in the School, The. Rev. 1955. 56p. $1 

405 School Health Services. 1953. 486p. $5 

406 Healthful School Living. 1957. 323p. $5 

(For complete list of Joint Committee publi- 

cations, write: American Medical Associa- 


tion, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, 
Illinois) 


HIGHER EDUCATION (DEPT.) 


407 College and University Bulletin. Free to mem- 
bers of Association for Higher Education 
with $10 membership fee. Subscription, $5 

407.1 So They Say about Higher Education. Quar- 
terly digest. Subscription, $1 


SPECIAL AREA STUDIES 
(Single copies free to AHE members) 

408 Research in General Education Instruction, 1955- 
57. Vol. 2. 1957. 14p. 30¢ 

409 Research in General Education Instruction, 1955. 
Vol. 1. 1955. 2lp. 25¢ 

410 General Education: Establishing the Program. 
1958. 2lp. 30¢ 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 
411 Current Issves in Higher Education. 1957. 249p. 
$4 
412 Current Issues in Higher Education. 1956. 364p. 
$4 





413 Current Issues in Higher Education. 1954. 322p. 
$1.50 

414 Current Issues in Higher Education. 1953. 292p. 
$1.50 

415 Current Issues in Higher Education. 1952. 146p. 
$1 

416 Charting the Course for American Higher Ed- 
veation in a Period of Partial Mobilization. 
1951. 79p. 50¢ 

417 Addresses on Current Issues in Higher Educea- 
tion. 1951. 202p. $1.50 

418 Current Issves in Higher Education. 1950. 256p. 
$1 


HOME ECONOMICS (DEPT.) 
DHE Topics: 

420 Ne. 1, Organizations for the Home Economics 
Teacher. 12p. 25¢ 

421 No. 2, The Teaching of Consumer Education. 
16p. 25¢ 

422 No. 3, Community Resources for Home Eco- 
nomics Teaching. 16p. 25¢ 

423 No. 4. Homemaking Education for the Young 
Adolescent. 16p. 25¢ 

424 No. 5, Budgeting for Better Teaching of Home- 
making. 16p. 25¢ 

425 No. 6, Promoting Home Economics in School 
Programs. 12p. 25¢ 

425.1 No. 7, Communications for Better Home Eco- 
nomics Teaching. 1957. 12p. 50¢ 

425.2 No. 8, Concepts, Skills, and Techniques for 
Teaching Family Relations. 24p. 50¢ 


BULLETINS 


426 Evaluation for the Improvement of Family Liv- 
ing. 1955. 16p. 50¢ 

426.1 Grouping for Effective Teaching in Home 
Economics. 1958. 12p. 50¢ 

427 Look to Human Resources in the Teaching of 
Homemaking. 1957. 12p. 50¢ 

428 Planning and Using Storage for Effective Teach- 
ing in Homemaking. 1956. 16p. 50¢ 

429 Time Management and the Home Economics 
Teacher. 1954. 16p. 50¢ 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


429.1 Committee Newsletter. Issued monthly (9 
issues). Free to selected list 


429.2 The United Nations. Chart showing UN 
structure and activities. Reprint of cen- 
terspread from NEA Journal, Sept. 1958. 
2p. 5¢ 

429.3 Your Visit to the UN. Practical guide for 
planning group trips with suggestions for 
related activities in the classroom. 1958. 
16p. 10¢ 


JOURNALISM DIRECTORS OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS (DEPT.) 


435 NAJD Digest. (4 issues) $1.50. For further 
information write Carl Towley, exec. sec., 
Hopkins High School, Hopkins, Minn. 

436 Scholastic Editor. (9 issues) $3.50; 2 years, 
$6; 1 copy, 45¢; special club rates to 
schools upon application. 18 Journalism 
Bidg., University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14 


437 A Course of Study in High School Journalism. 
1953. 67p. $1.50 

438 Helpful Aids for the Journalism Teacher. 1952. 
48p. $1 

439 Visual Aids in Journalism. 1957. 20p. 75¢ 

440 Yearbook Theme. 1953. 32p. $1 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
EDUCATION (DEPT.) 


441 Keeping Up With Early Education. Dept. 
newsletter published 4 times during 
school year. Single copy, 25¢; subscrip- 
tion, $1. 1957-58 issues: Creative Teach- 
ing, World Children Meet Each Other, 
Profiting from Our Past Experience, 
Reaching for Self-Development 


442 Adjustment Problems in One First Grade. ASCD 
Yearbook, 1950. (Reprint) 4p. With Us- 
ing Rewards and Punishments. NEA Journal, 
1947. (Reprint) 4p. 1956. 25¢ 

442.1 Developing Your Teaching Potential. Speech- 
es made at K-PE annual meeting in Phil- 
adelphia, 1957. 1957. 16p. 50¢ 

443 Early Education. 16 of the best statements 
in this field by various NEA units in the 
last 5 years. 1956. 70p. $1 

443.1 Foundation Learnings in the Kindergarten. 
1958. 16p. Single copy, 40¢; 2-9 copies, 30¢ 
each; 10 or more, 20¢ each 

444 Kindergarten-Primary Education. Annotated, 
indexed bibliography. 1955. 36p. 50¢ 

445 Let's Look at Kindergartens. Interpretation 
of need for and advantages of kindergar- 
ten experiences for children. 1955. 1i16p. 
25¢ 

445.1 Let’s Take a Look at Responsibility. 1958. 
16p. Single copy, 40¢; 2-9 copies, 30¢ each; 
10 or more, 20¢ each 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE LEAFLETS 
(Single copy free; additional copies 
10¢ each) 
445.2 About Motivation. Mar. 1958 
445.3 Toward Creative Evaluation. Jan. 1958 
445.4 The Elementary School Scientist. Oct. 1957 


LEGISLATION AND FEDERAL 
RELATIONS DIVISION 


445.5 Ability and Effort of the States To Support 
the Public Schools. 12p. 1958. Free 

445.6 Congressional Roster, 85th Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion. 1958. 4p. Free 

445.7 Federal Funds for Schools: Fact vs. Fallacy. 
Rev. ed. 1957. 8p. Single copy or limited 
quantity free 

445.8 It’s Older Than the Constitution. Rev. ed. 
1957. Brief history of federal grants for 
education, 1785-1956. Includes table of ed- 
ucation appropriations for 1957-58. 3-fold 
leaflet. Single copy or limited quantity 
free 
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447 NEA Federal Legislative Policy. Rev. ed. 
1957. Summary of federal legislative ac- 
tivities during 1956-57. 12p. Limited quan- 
tity free 

447.1 Property Tax and Public School Financing. 
1958. 12p. Free 

447.2 Teaching Profession’s Window on Washing- 
ton. Rev. ed. 1957. Describes work, staff, 
and members of NEA Legislative Com- 
mission, including its federal legislative 
objectives. 8p. Free 

449 Washington Outlook on Education. Newslet- 
ter sent to selected mailing list. Single 
copy free 

449.1 Where's the Money Coming From? (Reprint) 
NEA Journal. Analysis of local, state, and 
federal taxes as support for schools. 1957. 
8p. Free 


MATHEMATICS TEACHERS (DEPT.) 


451 Arithmetic Teacher. (6 issues) With $5 mem- 
bership fee. Institutional subscription, $7 

452 Mathematics Student Journal. (4 issues) Sold 
only in groups of 5 copies or more to a 
single address. Price computed at single 
copy rate of 20¢ per semester, 30¢ per 
year, making minimum orders $1 per 
semester, $1.50 per year 

453 Mathematics Teacher. (8 issues) With $5 
membership fee. Institutional subscrip- 
tion, $7 


YEARBOOKS 

454 Emerging Practices in Mathematics Education. 
22nd Yearbook. 1954. 448p. $3.50 to mem- 
bers (1 copy only); to nonmembers, $4.50 

455 Insights into Modern Mathematics. 23rd Year- 
book. 1957. 448p. $4.75 to members (1 
copy only); to nonmembers, $5.75 

456 Learning of Mathematics, Its Theory and Prac- 
tice. 2lst Yearbook. 364p. $3 to members 
(1 copy only); to nonmembers, $4 

460 Arithmetic in General Education. 16th Year- 
book. Reprinted 1956. 347p. $3 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
462 Binders for the Mathematics Teacher. Maga- 
zine binders for holding 8 issues. $2.50 


463 Byroeds of Algebra. 16p. 40¢ 

463.1 Computation Unit, Ne. 209. Construction 
kit of computation devices. 75¢ each; 3 
for $1.50 

463.2 Curve Unit, No. 213. Construction kit on 
conic sections. 75¢ each; 3 for $1.50 

464 Designing the Mathematics Classroom. 44p. $1 

464.1 Education in Mathematics for the Slow Learn- 
er. 1958. 36p. 75¢ 

466 Geometry Growing. 40p. 75¢ 

467 Guidance Pamphiet in Mathematics. Rev. 1953. 
46p. 25¢ 

468 How To Develop a Teaching Guide in Mathe- 
matics. 10p. 40¢ 

469 How To Study Mathematics. 32p. 50¢ 

470 How To Use Field Trips in Mathematics. 8p. 


35¢ 

471 How To Use Films and Filmstrips in Mathe- 
matics. 14p. 50¢ 

472 How Te Use Your Bulletin Board. 12p. 50¢ 

472.1 How To Use Your Library in Mathematics. 6p. 
40¢ 

472.2 Mathematics Clubs in High Schools. 1958. 
32p. 75¢ 

473 Number Stories of Long Ago. Reprinted 1951. 
160p. 75¢ 

474 Numbers ond Numerals. 
62p. 35¢ 

474.1 Paper Folding for the Mathematics Class. 
Illustrates ideas from geometry. 1957. 
36p. 75¢ 

475 Portrait of 2. Modern number theory. 48p. 
75¢ 

475.1 Program Provisions for the Mathematically 
Gifted Student in the Secondary School. 1957. 
32p. 75¢ 

476 Recreational Mathematics. 136p. $1.20 

477 Signal Corps Posters. 20 posters, each 7x 
1014”. Applications of mathematics in 
radio and communications. Set, 40¢ 

478 Straight Line Unit, No. 186. Construction kit. 
75¢ each; 3 for $1.50 


REPRINTS 
479.1 Commercial Games for the Arithmetic Class. 
5p. 20¢ 


Reprinted 1951. 


480 Complex Numbers: An Example of Recurring 
Themes in the Development of Mathematics. 28p. 
25¢ 

481 Elementary School Mathematics Library. An- 
notated bibliography. 10p. 20¢ 

483 High-Scheol Mathematics Library. Bibliog- 
raphy. 10p. 20¢ 

484 Mathematical Preparation fer College. lip. 
15¢ 

485 Mathematics Teachers’ Opportunities for Guid- 
ence. 4p. 15¢ 

487.1 Some implications of Twentieth-Century 
Mathematics for High Schools. 14p. 25¢ 

488 Statistical Training for Secondary Schools. 7p. 
20¢ 


MEMBERSHIP DIVISION 


491 No Teacher Alone. Film. A moving story 
of the things teachers have done and are 
doing together through their professional 
associations. 1957. 16mm. 20 min. Sound. 
Color, $100; black and white, $40. $15 
extra for adding name of loca] associa- 
tion to the credit line 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE (DEPT.) 


492 Journal of Research in Music Education. 2 is- 
sues annually (Spring and Fall). 1 year, 
$3.75; 2 years (4 issues), $6.75 

493 Music Educators Journal. With $6 member- 
ship fee; subscription, $3.50; single copy, 
75¢ 


494 Adjudicators Comment Sheets. Rev. ed. 1958 
Judge’s score forms for school music cor 
tests—band, orchestra, chorus, small in- 
struments, and vocal ensembles and solos. 
16 classifications; list on request. Sample 
set of 16 sheets, $1 

494.1 Art in a Changing America. 1958. 90p. $1 

495 Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Ed- 
weation, 1932-1948. 132p. $2 

495.1 Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Ed- 
ucation, 1949-1956. 165p. $3 





496 Business Handbook of Music Education. 7th 
ed., 1956-57. 18p. 1 copy free to any mu- 
sic teacher or student of music education 

497 Cereers in Music. Jointly sponsored by 
MENC, Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion, and National Association of Schools 
of Music. 1956. 4p. 1 copy, 5¢; 25, $1.25; 
50, $2; 100 or more, $3 per 100 

498 Child’s Bill of Rights in Music. 1948-1950. 4p. 
1 copy free. Quantity prices on request 

499 Keyboard Experience and Piano Cless Instruc- 
tion. 1957. 48p. $1 

500 Cede for National Anthem of the United States 
of America. 4p. 1 copy free 

501 Educational Grants and Awards in the Field of 
Music. 1957. 43p. 50¢ 

502 Evaluation of Music Education. 1953. 17p. 20¢ 

503 Examination of Present-Day Music. Bibliog- 
raphy of early-grade piano books and re- 
cordings. 1954. 10p. 30¢ 

504 Function of Music in the Secondary-School Cur- 
riculum. (In cooperation with NASSP) 


1952. 60p. $1 
505 Guiding Principles for School Music Group Ac- 


tivities. Recommendations adopted by 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 1957. 8p. 25¢ 

506 Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. 
88p. $1.50 

507 How Can Music Promote international Under- 
standing? 1957. 8p. 50¢ 

508.1 Music Begins with the Piano. 1958. 8p. 10¢ 

509 Music Buildings, Rooms, and Equipment. 1955. 
96p. Illustrated. Looseleaf binding. $4.50 

509.1 Music Education in a Changing World. 1958. 
60p. $1 

510 Music Education in the Secondary Schools. Rec- 
ommendations adopted by North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 1951. 12p. 15¢ 

510.1 Music for Fours and Fives. 1958. 30p. 75¢ 

511 Music in American Education. (Source Book 
II) 1955. 384p. $4.75 

512 Music in Elementary School. In coopera- 
tion with NEA Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals. 1951. 56p. 50¢ 


1952. 


513 Music in Higher Education. (Reprint) Higher 
Education, Dec. 1953 (publication of U. S. 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare). 
8p. Single copy, 30¢; 10 to 50 copies, 20¢ 
each, plus postage; over 51, 18¢ each, plus 
postage 

513.1 Music Teacher and Public Relations. 1958. 
48p. $1 

516 Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher. 
1951. 32p. 50¢ 

517 Outline of a Program for Music Education. 
1951. 4p. 5¢ 

517.1 Selected Bibliography of Music Education Ma- 
terials. 1958. 100p. $2 

518 Selective Music Lists for Band, Orchestra, String 
Orchestra, Choral Groups. 1958. 48p. $1.50 

519 Selective Music Lists for Instrumental and Vo- 
cal Solos, instrumental Ensembles. 1957. 96p. 
$1.50 s 

520 Sight Reading Contests. 1954. 14p. 25¢ 

520.1 Singing in the Schools. 1958. 32p. 50¢ 

521 Standards of Adjudication. 1954. 9p. 25¢ 

523 Student Conductors. Includes sample writ- 
ten test for student conductors. 4p. 20¢ 

524 Traveling the Circuit with Piano Classes. 1951. 
32p. 50¢ 

525 Your Future as a Teacher of Music in the 
Schools. 1954. 8p. Single copy, 30¢; 10 to 
50 copies, 20¢ each; over 51, 18¢ each 


STRING INSTRUCTION PROGRAM SERIES 
(Series of pamphlets prepared by MENC 
Committee on String Instruction. 1957) 
525.0 1, String Instruction Program No. |. 1957. 
24p. 75¢ 

525.1 #1, Bibliography for String Teachers. 
16p. 50¢ 

525.2 Ill, String Teacher and Music Dealer Relations 
and Problems. 1957. 12p. 50¢ 

525.3 IV and V, Recruiting Strings in the Schools; 
Interesting String Majors in Music Education. 
Two titles in one pamphlet. 1957. 16p. 50¢ 

525.4 Vi and Vil, Why Have a String Program?; 
The Selection and Care of a String Instrument. 
Two titles in one pamphlet. 1957. 16p. 50¢ 


1957. 


525.5 Vill, Basic Principles of Double Bass Playing. 
1957. 14p. 50¢ 

525.6 1X, Basic Principles of Celle Playing. 1957. 
14p. 50¢ 

525.7 X, Basic Principles of Vielin Playing. 1958. 
64p. $1.50 


NEA GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


526 Addresses and Proceedings, NEA. Published 
annually. $5 

526.1 Finding and Educating the Academically Tal- 
ented Student in the Secondary School. 1958. 
16p. Free 

526.2 Identification and Education of the Academi- 
cally Talented Student in the American Second- 
ary School. Conference Report. 1958. Ap- 
prox. 128p. $1.50. Available July 1958 

529 NEA: The First Hundred Years. NEA Centen- 
nial history by Edgar B. Wesley. $5; 
special price to NEA members, $4 

530 NEA Handbook. Published annually. $1 

531 NEA History. 1950. 160p. 50¢ 


REPRINTS 
(from NEA Journal) 

(Price: 20¢ per copy in quantities of 10 or 

more of the same title; single copy, 30¢. Spe- 

cial Economy Packet of all 7 titles, $1.50) 

531.1 Homework. Sept. 1957. 12p. 

531.2 Class Size and Teacher Load. Oct. 1957. 12p. 

531.3 Child Growth and Development. Dec. 1957. 
12p. 

531.4 Teday and Tomorrow in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education. Jan. 1958. 20p. 

531.5 Let's Balance the Program. Feb. 1958. Spe- 
cial Feature plus the Educational Policies 
Commission statement, “The Contempo- 
rary Challenge to American Education.” 
20p. 

531.6 Reading. Mar. 1958. 12p. 

531.7 Testing and Evaluation. Apr. 1958. 16p. 


NEA JOURNAL DIVISION 
533 NEA Journal. (9 issues) With membership 
fee in NEA. Single copy, 80¢ 








sos tert soe 














534 NEA News. (Approx. 38 issues) Weekly 
during school year. Sent to selected mail- 
ing lists 


PRESS AND RADIO RELATIONS 
DIVISION 


FILMS (16mm) 


(All films may be purchased from the NEA; 
however, those who wish to borrow or rent 
prints should correspond with state educa- 
tion associations or other education film li- 
braries. All films listed below have been 
cleared for television.) 


535 A Desk for Billie. Includes promotion ma- 
terials. Portrays the far-reaching influ- 
ence of good schools and good teachers on 
Billie Davis, child of a migrant family. 
57 min. Sound. Color, $325; black & 
white, $110 

535.1 Crowded Out. Effect of overcrowding on 
teacher, child, and parent. 29 min. Sound. 
Color, $170; black & white, $75 

536 Freedom To Learn. Includes promotion ma- 
terials. Why students must be allowed 
to study all sides of opposed theories and 
controversial questions. 28 min. Sound. 
Color, $170; black and white, $75 

537 Mike Makes His Mark. Includes promotion 
materials. Shows impact of a good junior 
high school, with a competent staff and 
strong program, on a potentially delin- 
quent boy. 29 min. Sound. Color, $170; 
black & white, $75 

538 Not by Chance. Includes promotion mate- 
rials. Produced with cooperation of Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. Traces the general education 
and special preparation of a truly profes- 
sional teacher. 29 min. Sound. Color, 
$275; black & white, $175 

539 Secure the Blessings. Includes promotion 
materials. Dramatizes role of public 
school in a democracy. 27 min. Sound. 
Black & white, $55 

541 Skippy and the 3 R’s. Includes promotion 
materials. How today’s schools teach the 


fundamentals better than ever in the 
lower primary grades. 29 min. Sound. 
Color, $170; black & white, $75 

542 What Greater Gift. Includes promotion ma- 
terials. Problem of a young woman who 
decides to become a teacher despite par- 
ental objection. 28 min. Sound. Color, 
$170; black & white, $75 


TV SPOT FILMS 

543 Good Schools Make a Difference. Series A and 
B. 1956. Each Series is a set cf 5 one- 
minute spots. Designed for TV. Filmed 
scenes with background commentary. 
Each Series, $50 

544 Johnny on the Spot. Series C and D. 1957. 
Each Series is a set of 5 one-minute spots. 
Designed for TV. Semi-animated car- 
toon type, with background commentary. 
Each Series, $50 


AEW AND TEACHING CAREER MONTH MATERIAL 
(American Education Week is observed an- 
nually from Sunday through Saturday of 
the week in which Veterans Day falls. Pub- 
lications are ready each Sept. 1. Special 
price list is available each Aug. 1. Teaching 
Career Month is celebrated each April.) 

545 Your Town—On the Map. Comprehensive 
manual for those planning AEW pro- 
grams. 64p. $1 

545.1 Here’s How Local Business Can Help. Tips 
on winning businessmen’s cooperation 
during Teaching Career Month. 4p. 25¢ 

545.2 Here’s How School Systems Can Help. Ideas 
for promoting Teaching Career Month. 
4p. 25¢ 

545.3 Teaching Is Fun. Cartoon book. Points 
up warmth and humor of a teacher's job. 
8p. 25¢ 

545.4 Teaching Would Be a Wonderful Career for 
Your Child. 10 practical reasons to consider 
teaching as a career. 12p. 25¢ 


Films (16mm) 
545.5 Section 16. Produced by Westinghouse; 
narrated by Raymond Massey. Brief his- 


tory of education in America from colo- 
nial days to the present. Cleared for tele- 
vision. 1342 min. Sound. Black & white, 


$25 

545.6 The Challenge. Produced by Westing- 
house. Penetrating pictorial summary of 
the 1955 White House Conference on Ed- 
ucation. Provides opportunity for follow- 
up in communities. Cleared for televi- 
sion. 28 min. Sound. Black & white, $45 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSLETTER 
(See listing under School Public Relations 
for Education U.S.A. and The School Bell.) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT 


EDUCATORS (DEPT.) 

581 The Public School Adult Educator. Quarterly 
during school year. Instructional aids for 
adult teachers, news of adult education 
activities, help for teachers of new Amer- 
icans, publications news. Available with 
$2 membership fee; single copy, 50¢ 

581.1 Administrators Swap Shop. Newsletter. 
Quarterly during school year. For ad- 
ministrators of public school adult edu- 
cation programs. Available with $4 ad- 
ministrators’ membership fee (which in- 
cludes subscription to Public School Adult 
Educator). Single copy, 25¢ 


582 Civic Education. Planning programs, class- 
room activities, citizen involvement, so- 
cietal responsibilities. 64p. $1.50 

583 Public School Adult Educotion. Guide for 
teachers and administrators. 156p. $3.90 


RESEARCH DIVISION 

583.1 Advance Estimates of Public, Elementary, and 
Secondary Schools for the School Year 1957- 
58. Trends in numbers of instructional 
staff members, emergency teachers, and 
pupils enrolled; teachers’ average sala- 
ries; receipts; expenditures. 1957. 32p. 25¢ 

585.1 Class Size in the Elementary Schools of Urban 
School Districts, 1957-58. 1958. 19p. 50¢ 

588 Decade of Court Decisions on Teacher Retire- 
ment: 1940-49 Inclusive. 1950. 29p. 25¢ 





588.1 Economic Status of Teachers in 1957-58. Spe- 
cial Memo. 1958. 3lp. 50¢ 

591 Handbook on Public-School Retirement: Indi- 
vidual State Summaries of Statutory Provisions 
and Statistics. Periodically revised. Single 
state, 10¢ 

592 How To Provide Reciprocity in Teacher Retire- 
ment. 1951. 22p. 15¢ 

593 Lecating a Teaching Position. Special Memo. 
1957. 23p. 25¢ 

596.1 Public-School Teachers and Collective Bar- 
gaining. Special Memo. 1958. 20p. 25¢ 

597 Quality-of-Service Recognition in Teachers’ Sal- 
ary Schedules. Special Memo. 1956. 36p. 
25¢ 

598.1 Rankings of the States. 1957. 19p. 25¢ 

599.1 Salaries Paid and Salary Practices in Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1957-58. 
Higher Education Series. Research Re- 
port 1958-R1. 1958. 55p. $1 

599.2 Salary Schedule Maximums for Administra- 
tors and Supervisors, 1957-58: Urban School Dis- 
tricts 30,000 to 100,000 in Population. 1958. 
6lp. 25¢ 

599.3 Salary Schedule Maximums for Administrators 
and Supervisors, 1957-58: Urban School Districts 
100,000 and Over in Population. 1957. 39p. 25« 

600 Salary-Schedule Provisions, 105 Urban School 
Districts over 100,000 in Population, September 
1956. 1956. 22p. 25¢ 


600.1 Salary Schedules for Classroom Teachers, 
1957-58: Urban School Districts 30,000 to 100,000 
in Population. 1957. 27p. 25¢ 

600.2 Salary Schedules for Classroom Teachers, 
1957-58: Urban School Districts 100,000 and 
Over in Population. 1957. 15p. 25¢ 

601 School Finance Systems: Summaries Describing 
Plan of State Support for Schools. 48 states, 
Alaska, and Hawaii, continuously revised. 
$2; summary for single state, 5¢ 

603 Services of State Education Associations, 1951- 
52. 1952. 189p. $1 

606 State Minimum Salary Laws and Goal Sched- 
ules for Teachers, 1956-57. 1956. 38p. 25¢ 


607 Status of Field Work and Field Workers of 
State Education Associations. 1953. 33p. $1 

607.1 Superior-Service Maximums in Teachers’ Sal- 
ary Schedules, 1956-57. Special Memo. 1957. 
23p. 25¢ 

608 Tax Limitation Laws. 1956. 86p. 50¢ 

609 Teacher Personne! Practices, Urban Schoo! Dis- 
tricts, 1955-56. Special Memo. 1956. 34p. 
25¢ 

610 Teacher Retirement Systems Statistics of 1952- 
53. 1954. 23p. 256 

610.1 Teacher Supply and Demand in Colleges and 
Universities, 1955-56 and 1956-57. 1957. 76p. 
Single copy free 

610.2 Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 
1958. 1958. 32p. 50¢. Including state-by- 
state tables, 56p., 75¢ 

611 Teaching about Light and Sight. 
1955. 94p. 50¢ om 


Rev. ed. 


RESEARCH BULLETINS 


613 NEA Research Bulletin. (4 issues) With life 
membership in NEA. Subscription, $3 
613.1 Ten Criticisms of Public Education. Analysis 
of research findings related to criticism of 
public education. Dec. 1957. 48p. 80¢ 
.2 Postwar Struggle To Provide Competent 
Teachers. Oct. 1957. 32p. 80¢ 

614 Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban School 
Employees, 1956-57. Apr. 1957. 32p. 50¢ 

615 Status of the American Public-School Teacher. 
Feb. 1957. 64p. 50 

616 State and Sectarian Education. Dec. 1956. 52p. 
50 

618 Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior, 1955-56. 
Apr. 1956. 60p. 50¢ 

619 First-Year Teachers in 1954-55. Feb. 1956. 
48p. 50« 

621 Audio-Visual Education in Urban School Dis- 
tricts, 1953-54. Oct. 1955. 36p. 50¢ 

622 Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban School 
Employees, 1954-55. Apr. 1955. 32p. 50¢ 

623 Substitute Teachers in the Public Schools, 1953- 
54. Feb. 1955. 56p. 50¢ 


625 State Legislation Affecting School Revenves, 
1949-1953. Oct. 1954. 54p. 50¢ 

626 Status of Driver Education in Public High 
Schools, 1952-53. Apr. 1954. 52p. 50¢ 

627 Codification of School Laws. Feb. 1954. 48p. 
50¢ 

629 Schools Help Prevent Delinquency. Oct. 1953. 
36p. 50¢ 

630 Selaries and Salary Schedules of Urban School 
Employees, 1952-53. Apr. 1953. 32p. 50¢ 

631 Rural Teachers in 1951-52. Feb. 1953. 64p. 
50 

632 Public-School Revenues, 1949-50. Dec. 1952. 
64p. 50¢ 

634 Teacher Personnel Procedures, 1950-51: Em- 
ployment Conditions in Service. Apr. 1952. 32p. 
50¢ 

635 Teacher Personnel Practices, 1950-51: Ap- 
pointment and Termination of Service. Feb. 
1952. 32p. 50¢ 

637 Legal Status of the School Superintendent. Oct. 
1951. 48p. 50¢ 

638 Public-School Retirement at the Half Century. 
Dec. 1950. 64p. 50¢ 

639 Personnel and Relationships in School Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Oct. 1950. 
32p. 50¢ 

640 Fiscal Authority of City Schoolboards. 
1950. 36p. 50¢ 

641 Pupil Patrols in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. Feb. 1950. 44p. 50¢ 

644 Trends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 
1948. Feb. 1949. 40p. 50¢ 

646 Local Education Associations at Work. Oct. 
1948. 40p. 50¢ 

647 Statutory Bases of State Foundation Programs 
for Schools. Apr. 1948. 60p. 25¢ 

648 Legal Status of the Public-School Pupil. Feb. 
1948. 40p. 25¢ 

649 Analysis of Single Salary Schedules. Oct. 
1947. 40p. 25¢ 

650 Legal Status of the Public-School Teacher. Apr. 
1947. 48p. 25¢ 

652 Status and Practices of Boards of Education. 
Apr. 1946. 40p. 25¢ 


Apr. 





SPECIAL SALARY TABULATIONS 
(Revised every 2 years; planographed. Each 
tabulation, $5; entire set of tabulations, $25) 
653.1 1-A. Salaries Paid Teachers, Principals, and 
Certain Other School Employees, 1956-57: 130 
Urban School Districts ever 100,000 in Popula- 
tion. 1957. 53p. $5 

653.2 I-A. Saleries Paid Teachers, Principals, and 
Certain Other School Employees, 1956-57: 352 
Urban School Districts 30,000 to 100,000 in Pop- 
viatien. 1957. 66p. $5 

653.3 I-A, IV-A, V-A. School Salaries, 1956-57: 
2011 Urban School Districts 2500 to 30,000 in 
Population. Tabulates salaries of teachers 
and certain school officials by district in 
3 groups: districts 10,000 to 30,000, 5000 to 
10,000, and 2500 to 5000 in population. 1957. 
27p. $5 

653.4 I-B. Salaries Paid School Administrative and 
Supervisory Officers, 1956-57: 130 Urban School 
Districts over 100,000 in Population. 1957. 45p. 


$5 

653.5 -B. Salaries Paid School Administrative and 
Supervisory Officers, 1956-57: 352 Urban School 
Districts 30,000 to 100,000 in Population. 1957. 
29p. $5 


RURAL EDUCATION (DEPT.) 


654 Rural Education News. With $4 dept. mem- 

bership 
YEARBOOKS 

654.1 Vocational Education for Rural America. 1958. 
325p. $4 

655 Administration in a Small Community School. 
1957. 163p. $3 

656 Teaching in the Small Community. 1956. 222p. 


$3 

657 Rural Education—A Forward Look. 1955. 486p. 
Cloth, $3.50 

658 Community School and the Intermediate Unit. 
1954. 259p. Cloth, $3 

659 Guidance in a Rural Community. 1952. 156p. 
Paper, $2 

660 Child in the Rural Environment. 
Cloth, $3 

661 County Superintendent of Schools in the United 
States, 1950. 188p. Paper, 50¢; cloth, $1 


1951. 253p. 


662 Rural Supervisor at Work. 1949. 242p. $1 
663 Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 
Small Schools. 1948. 67p. 50¢ 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

665.1 Education Gees to the Fair. 1957. 17p. 50¢ 

667 Education of Migrant Children. 1954. 179p. 
Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3 

668 Effective intermediate Units—A Guide for De- 
velopment. 1955. 16p. Single copies, 25¢; 
10-24 copies, 20¢ each; 25-99 copies, 15¢ 
each; 100 or more copies, 10¢ each 

670 Guide for Analyzing a Pupil Transportation 
Program. 1953. 18p. 50¢ 

671 Guidance in a Rural-industrial Community. 
1954. 249p. Paper, $3; cloth, $4 

673 Key to Better Education. 1947. 16p. 15¢ 

674 One Man’s Intergretation—National Conference 
on Rural Education. 1954. 4p. Limited copies 
free 

675 Physical Education in Small Schools. Re- 
printed 1957. 160p. $1 

678 Selected Bibliography on Rural Education. 1954. 
33p. Single copies free 


RURAL SERVICE TEACHING BRIEFS 


(4p. each. 1-9 copies, 10¢ each; 10-24 copies, 

5¢ each; 25-99 copies, 4¢ each; 100 or more, 

3¢ each. Free to members) 

678.1 Series 1, No. 1, Helping Alvin Stay in School 

678.2 Series 1, No. 2, Letter to David 

678.3 Series 2, No. 1, Organizing the School To 
Help Children Learn To Read Better 

678.4 Series 2, No. 2, Children’s Time—A Precious 
Resource 

678.5 Series 3, No. 1, We Have the Best Climate 

678.6 Series 4, No. 1, What Do 1 Teach? .. . 
Developing Understandings 


SAFETY EDUCATION COMMISSION 


679 Action for Safety. Mimeo. newsletter sent 
to selected mailing list. Single copy free 


679.1 Action for Traffic Safety. Film. How 
schools and community can work to- 


gether toward school safety. In coopera- 
tion with NCPT and NSBA. 1957. 16mm. 
134gmin. Sound. Color, $87.50; black & 
white, $41.50 

680 Bicycle Safety in Action. 1950. 48p. 50¢ 


681 Checklist of Safety and Safety Education in 
Your School. 1953. 48p. 50¢ 


683 Critical Analysis of Driver Education Research. 
1957. 60p. 75¢ 


684 Expanding Role of School Patrols. 1953. 36p. 
50¢ 


685 Fire in Their Learning. Film. Teaching fire 
safety at the elementary level. 1954. 16 
mm. 19 min. Sound. Color, $95; black & 
white, $42 

686 Fire Safety for College Residence Buildings. 
1952. 32p. 50¢ 

687 Fire Safety for Teachers of Primary Grades. 
1950. 24p. 50¢ 

688 Fire Safety for Teachers of intermediate Grades. 
1950. 32p. 50¢ 

689 Fire Safety for Junior High Schools. 1950. 32p. 
50¢ 

690 Fire Safety for Senior High Schools. 1951. 24p. 
50¢ 

691 High School Principal and Safety. 1948. 32p. 
35¢ 

693 Minimum Standards for School Buses. Rev. ed. 
1954. 72p. 75¢ 

694 National Conference on Teacher Education, Cer- 
tification, and Program Standards for Driver 
Education. 1956. (Mimeo.) Free 

695 Our Schools Plan Safe Living. 1956. 32p. 75¢ 

696 Physical Education Instructor and Sefety. 1948. 
48p. 50¢ 

697 Policies and Practices for Driver Education. 
1954. 96p. 75¢ 


POSTERS 


698.1 Let's Be Safe Passengers. 1954. 5¢ 


701 How Student Councils Work for Safe Living. 
1957. 5¢ 


702 Keep Your Home Free from Fire. 
702.1 Traffic at School. 1958. 5¢ 


1957. 5¢ 





703 Preventing Fires in Your Home. Filmstrip 
Series No. 1, 1954. Color. 50 frames. 
$3.50 

704 Preventing Fires in Your School and Other 
Public Buildings. Filmstrip Series No. 2, 
1955. Color. 40 frames. $3.50 

706 Recommended Policies and Practices for Student 
Council Leaders for Safety Education. 1957. 
(Mimeo.) Free 

708 Safe Use of Electrical Equipment. 1951. 36p. 
50¢ 

710 Safety Education by Colleges and Universities. 
1951. 44p. 30¢ 

712 Safety Education for Teachers. Part I. 1946. 
62p. 30¢ 

713 Safety Education for Teachers. Part II. 1947. 
123p. 50¢ 

714 Safety Education in Rural Schools. 1948. 36p. 
35¢ 

715 Safety in Family Living. 1952. 28p. 35¢ 

716 Safety in Farm Mechanics and with Farm 
Mochines. 1948. 31p. 35¢ 

717 Safety in Physical Education for the Classroom 
Teacher. 1951. 20p. 50¢ 

720 Summary Report of Conference on Driver Edv- 
cation and Safety Education Leaders. 1957. 
(Mimeo.) Free 

721 Teacher-Fireman Team. 1953. 20p. 15¢ 

722 They Found a Way. 1953. 32p. 35¢ 

722.1 Tips and Cues: How Experienced Teachers 
Develop Good Traffic Citizens. 1958. 66p. $1; 
no discounts 

724 What About Their Safety? Brochure. 12p. 
Free 

725 Who Is Liable for Pupil Injuries? 1950. 32p. 
50¢ 

726 Your Community's Investment in Safe Living. 
1955. Flyer. Free 


SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ASSOCIATION (DEPT.) 


726.1 Education U.S.A. Special weekly report 
on educational affairs, airmailed each 
Tuesday. Published jointly by NSPRA 


and the NEA Press and Radio Relations 
Division. Subscribers may use contents 
of Education U.S.A:, with credit thereto, 
for local purposes in staff publications 
and for press, radio, and TV. Annual 
subscription rate, $15 

727 Wt Starts in the Classroom. Public relations 
newsletter for classroom teachers. Pub- 
lished monthly (9 issues). 1 copy, 25¢; 
10 or more copies, 20¢ each. Available as 
part of Public Relations Leadership Serv- 
ice (see below). Also available on an- 
nual individual subscription rate, $2. 
Price for 5 or more subscriptions mailed 
to the same address, $1 each. Special 
rates on request for orders of 100 or 
more subscriptions 

728 The School Bell. Monthly digest of articles 
from press, radio, TV, national maga- 
zines. Published by NSPRA and NEA 
Press and Radio Relations Division. 
Available as part of Public Relations 
Leadership Service (see below). Annual 
subscription rate, $2; 10 or more sub- 
scriptions, $1.60 each. 1 copy, 20¢; 10 or 
more copies, 16¢ each 

729 Trends. Fortnightly newsletter. Avail- 
able as part of Public Relations Leader- 
ship Service (see below). Also available 
on annual individual subscription rate, $4. 
On 5 or more subscriptions mailed to 
same address, $2. Special rates for orders 
of 100 or more subscriptions 

730 Public Relations Leadership Service. Com- 
prehensive service including Trends, It 
Starts in the Classroom, The School Bell, 
the Exchange File of outstanding public 
relations materials produced by schools 
and industry, and complimentary copy of 
each NSPRA handbook published in cal- 
endar year. $10 


731 Action and Reaction: Public Relations for Edu- 
cational Secretaries. Published jointly by 
NSPRA and NAES. 1957. 32p. $1.25 

733 Don’t Discount Dad. For teachers who want 
to encourage more participation by fath- 


ers in the work of classroom and school. 
1955. 8p. Single copy, 10¢; 11-99, 8¢ each; 
100 or more, 7¢ each 

734 Feel Their Pulse—Guide to School Opinion 
Polls. 1956. 48p. $1 

735 Happy Journey. Published jointly by 
NSPRA, NEA Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals, and National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 1953. 32p. Single 
copy, 40¢; 25-99, 30¢ each; 100 or more, 
25¢ each 

736 It’s High Time—Guide for Parents of High 
School Students. Published jointly by 
NSPRA, NASSP, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 1955. 32p. 50¢ 

737 Janie Learns To Read. Handbook for par- 
ents. Published jointly by NSPRA and 
NEA Dept. of Elementary School Princi- 
pals. 1954. 40p. Single copy, 50¢; 5-24, 
40¢ each; 25-99, 35¢ each; 100 or more, 
30¢ each 

738 Let’s Go To Press. Guide to better school 
news reporting. 1956. 32p. 75¢ 

739 Person-to-Person. Public relations hand- 
book for teachers. 1956. 48p. 75¢ 

740 Print tt Right. How to plan, write, and 
design school public relations materials. 
1953. 48p. $1.50 

741 Public Relations Gold Mine. Brightest PR 
ideas of 1957. 1957. 64p. $1.25 

743 Sailing into Reading. Handbook for par- 
ents. Published jointly by NSPRA and 
NEA Dept. of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 1956. 40p. Single copy, 50¢; 2-9, 
45¢ each; 10 or more, 40¢ each 

743.1 School Birds—Some Feathered Friends We 
Could Do Without. Filmstrip. 2 copies of 
script with each film. $5 

743.2 School Photojournalism—tTelling Your School 
Story in Pictures. Published by NSPRA in 
cooperation with the editors of Look 
magazine. 1958. 72p. $2 

746 Teaming Up for Public Relations. Handbook 
for education leaders. 1952. 48p. $1 

747 Tool Kit. 1956. $6 worth of school public 
relations material for $4 





748 Yesterday at NEA. Sparkling account of 
NEA, 1857-1957. 32p. 1956. 


PAMPHLETS 


(Reprints from major national magazine ar- 

ticles about schools) 

748.1 Are the Public Schools Doing Their Job? 
The Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 21, 
1957. 8p. 10¢ 

749 Father Looks at Progressive Education. At- 
lantic Monthly, Dec. 1954. 16p. Single 
copy, 25¢; 5-24, 20¢ each; 25-99, 15¢ each; 
100 or more, 10¢ each 

753 Our Schools Have Kept Us Free. Life, Oct. 
16, 1950. 12p. Single copies, 10¢ each; 40 
copies, $1; 100 copies, $2.50 

753.1 What Is a School? Look, June 11, 1957. 
12p. 2 copies, 25¢; 3-99 copies, 15¢ each; 
100 or more, 12¢ each 

758 What Is «@ Teacher? Look, Feb. 21, 1956. 
16p. 2 copies, 25¢; 3-99 copies, 15¢ each; 
100 or more, 1l¢ each. All prices plus 
transportation costs 


SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


(DEPT.) 


760 Elementary School Science Bulletin. (8 issues) 
Group or school subscriptions: 50¢ per 
subscription (minimum of 5 to one ad- 
dress). Single subscriptions, $1 

761 The Science Teacher. (8 issues) Provided 
with $6 (Regular), $10 (Sustaining*), $175 
(Life*) membership in NSTA, and $8 Li- 
brary subscriptions*. (*also receive Ele- 
mentary School Science Bulletin and 
Tomorrow’s Scientists.) 

762 Temorrow’s Scientists. (8 issues) Student 
publication. Group or school subscrip- 
tion: 50¢ per subscription (minimum of 
5 to one address). Single subscriptions, 
$1 


763 Abstracts of Science Teaching Ideas. Ab- 
stracts of all entries in the 1953 and 1954 
programs of Recognition Awards for 
Science Teachers. 1955. 32p. $1 


763.1 Bibliegraphy of Reference Books for Ele- 
mentary Science. 1958. 39p. 50¢ 

765 Bibliography of Textbooks for Courses in 
Science. 1957. 17p. 50¢ 


Science Teaching Today: 
(Each title, $1. Complete set, Vols. I-VII, $6) 
770 Vol. | Experiments with Water. 1950. 48p. 
771 Vel. Ht Experiments with Air. 1950. 44p. 
772 Vel. Ut Experiences with Fuels and Fire. 1951. 
32p. 
773 Vol. IV Experiences with Heat. 1951. 40p. 
774 Vol. V Experiences with Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity. 1951. 72p. 
775 Vol. Vi Experiences with Sound. 1951. 44p. 
776 Vol. Vil Experiences with Light and Color. 
1951. 48p. 


777 1 You Want Te Do a Science Project. 1955. 
20p. 50¢ 

778 Let's Take a Field Trip. No. 1 in the NSTA 
pamphlet series. 1956. 12p. 25¢ 

780 Science Teaching ideas, t1. Fifteen reports of 
entries in the 1953 and 1954 programs of 
Recognition Awards for Science Teachers. 
1955. 58p. $1 , 

782 School Facilities for Science Instruction. For 
architects and others responsible for the 
design of new and remodeled science fa- 
cilities. 1954. 274p. $5.50 

783.1 STAR ideas in Science Teaching. Selections 
from the winning entries in the 1956-57 
Science Teacher Achievement Recogni- 
tion Program (STAR). 1957. 48p. $1 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
(DEPT.) 


784 Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. (9 issues) With $8 
membership fee 

784.1 NASC Highlights. (4 issues) Free with 
NASC membership fee. Subscription, $1 

785 Spotlight. (5 issues) With $8 membership 
fee. Subscription, $1 


786 Student Life. (8 issues) Free with NASC 
membership fee. Subscription, $1.50 

786.1 American Capitalism: An introduction for 
Young Citizens. Council for Advancement 
of Secondary Education. Ist vol. in CASE 
Economic Literacy Series for high-school 
social studies courses. 1958. 128p. 50¢ 

786.2 Economics in the Press. Survey of maga- 
zines and newspapers for economic terms. 
1956. 104p. $1 

786.3 Key Understandings in Economics. Deriva- 
tion, validation, and evaluation of a com- 
posite list of basic economic topics. 1956. 
82p. $1 

786.4 Student Council Yearbook. Proceedings of 
the 22nd National Association of Student 
Councils Annual Conference. 1958. Ap- 
prox. 272p. $1.50 


BULLETINS 

787 Administering Guidance in the Secondary School. 
No. 205. 1954. 240p. $1.50 

788 Administering the Secondary School. No. 204. 
1954. 256p. $1.50 

789 Administration of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation Program in the Secondary School. 
No. 195. 1953. 232p. $1.50 

790 Administrative Challenges in the Secondary 
School. No. 167. 1950. 320p. $1.50 

791 Administrative Issues in the Secondary School. 
No. 198. 1953. 280p. $1.50 

793 Administrator at Work. No. 188. 1952. 288p. 
$1.50 

794 Business Education Program in the Expanding 
Secondary School. No. 225. 1957. 240p. $1.50 

797 Cartoons for Teachers. 12 sets (12 pictures 
each) on Conservation, Gun Safety, Short- 
hand, Driver Education, School Spirit 
Typing, Bookkeeping, Hea!th, Why Teach- 
ers Grow Old, Advanced Typing, Speech, 
Cafeteria Manners. $2 per set 

797.1 Case For and Against Merit Rating. 1956. 
17p. 20¢ 

798 College Course in Consumer Problems. 1950. 
134p. 60¢ 

799 Commencement Manual. 1957. 224p. $1.50 





ws 


800 Consumer and the Law. 1958. 122p. 50¢ 

802 Current Issues in Secondary-Schoo!l Administra- 
tion and Directory of Membership. No. 192. 
1953. 272p. $1.50 

803 Curriculum Developments in the Secondary 
School. No. 197. 1953. 208p. $1.50 

804 Curriculum Practices in the Secondary School. 
No. 206. 1954. 160p. $1.50 

804.1 Descriptions of Practices in the Secondary 
School. No. 238. 1958. 304p. $1.50 

807 Developments in the Secondary School. No. 
211. 1955. 304p. $1.50 

808 Developments in the Secondary-School Program. 
No. 223. 1956. 160p. $1.50 

812 Education of Handicapped and Gifted Pupils in 
the Secondary School. No. 207. 1955. 240p. 
$1.50 

814 Eighth Handbook of the National Honor Society. 
1955. 240p. $1.50 

817 Framework for Family Life Education. No. 
215. 1955. 176p. $1.50 

818 Function of Music in the Secondary-School 
Curriculum. No. 189. 1952. 124p. $1.50 

820 Guidance in the Secondary School. No. 193. 
1953. 192p. $1.50 

821 Guidance Practices in the Secondary School. 
No. 200. 1954. 224p. $1.50 

822 Handbook of the National Junior Honor Society. 
Sept. 1958. Approx. 184p. $1.50 

823 High School Discipline in American Society. No. 
216. 1956. 272p. $1.50 

824 High School Officers Kit. Materials for offi- 
cers clubs, classes, and student councils. 
1956. $2.50 

825 Home Economics in the Secondary School. No. 
196. 1953. 248p. $1.50 

827 Human Relations in Secondary Education. No. 
209. 1955. 176p. $1.50 

827.1 Ideas for the Secondary School Administrator. 
No. 232. 1957. 192p. $1.50 


829 International Understanding Through the Sec- 
ondary-School Curriculum. No. 224. 1956. 
304p. $1.50 

830 It’s High Time. 1955. 40p. 50¢ 


835 Managing Your Money. 1958. 133p. 50¢ 

836 Mathematics in the Secondary School. No. 203. 
1954. 320p. $1.50 

839 New Approaches in Secondary-School Adminis- 
tration. No. 221. 1956. 272p. $1.50 

839.1 New Horizons in Staff Utilization. No. 234. 
1958. 272p. $1.50 

839.2 New Ventures in Secondary Education. No. 
183. 1952. 240p. $1.50 

840 Organizing the Junior High School. No. 182. 
1951. 200p. $1.50 

841 Outdoor Education for American Youth. No. 
229. 1957. 304p. $1.50 

842 Patterns of Administrative Practices. No. 222. 
1956. 208p. $1.50 

844 Planning for American Youth. 1951. 64p. 50¢ 

845 Principal at Work in the Secondary School. No. 
201. 1954. 224p. $1.50 

845.1 Principles and Procedures in the Secondary 
School. No. 226. 1957. 272p. $1.50 

845.2 Proceedings of the 42nd Annual Convention of 
the NASSP. No. 237. 1958. 430p. $1.50 

846 Proceedings of the 41st Annual Convention. 
No. 228. 1957. 384p. $1.50 

847 Proceedings of the 40th Annual Convention. 
No. 219. 1956. 548p. $1.50 

848 Proceedings of the 39th Annual Convention. 
No. 210. 1955. 496p. $1.50 

849 Proceedings of the 38th Annual Convention. 
No. 202. 1954. 464p. $1.50 

850 Public Address in the Secondary School. No. 
187. 1952. 250p. $1.50 

851 Reading Instruction for the Slow Learner in 
the Secondary School, and, Improving Reading 
instruction. 1951. 192p. $1.50 

852.1 Schooling Around the World. No. 231. 1957. 
176p. $1.50 

853 Schools Face the Delinquency Problem. 
48p. 30¢ 

854 Science in Secondary Schools Today. No. 191. 
1953. 272p. $1.50 

854.1 Secondary Education in Today's World. No. 
230. 1957. 240p. $1.50 

854.2 Secondary Education Looks Ahead. No. 235. 
1958. 216p. $1.50 


1953. 


854.3 Secondary School Administrators at Work. 
No. 233. 1957. 224p. $1.50 

859 Significant Administrative Practices in the Sec- 
ondary School. No. 220. 1956. 336p. $1.50 

861 Speech Program for the Secondary School No. 
199. 1954. 304p. $1.50 

862 Student Council Articles Reprint. 1957. 35 ar- 
ticles. 50¢ 

863 Student Council in the Secondary School. 1955 
304p. $1.50 

865 Studies of Attitudes Toward the High School 
Principal. 1956. 36p. 35¢ 

866 Supervised Correspondence Instruction in the 
Secondary School. No. 190. 1952. 206p. $1.50 

867 Supervisory Problems in the Secondary School. 
No. 174. 1950. 312p. $1.50 

868 Teaching Reading to the Gifted in the Secondary 
School. No. 213. 1955. 222p. $1.50 

871 Training and Experience Standards for Princi- 
pals of Secondary Schools. 1951. 64p. $1 

872 Two-Year Junior High School. 1957. 20p. 20¢ 

873 Using Consumer Credit. 1957. 107p. 50¢ 

874 Using Standards and Labels. 1945. 132p. 50¢ 

876 Vitalizing Student Activities in the Secondary 
School. No. 184. 1952. p. $1.50 

877 What Should We Expect of Education? No. 217. 
1956. 400p. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $3 

877.1 Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces. 1958. 
160p. $1.25 


RECORDINGS 


879 Cavalcade of America Recordings. (24 titles) 
Size A—three 12” records, 78rpm; set, $8. 
Size B—one 16” record, 33!3rpm; $6; also 
—small quantity (21) available as tape re- 
cordings, each $6 

880 Decision for Tommy. Size A—three 12” rec- 
ords; 78rpm; set, $6. Size B—one 16” rec- 
ord, 33144rpm; $4 

881 Fifty-Dollar Question. Size A—three 12” 
records, 78rpm; set, $6. Size C—three 12” 
records, 3314rpm; set, $4 

882 Students from Other Lands Appraise Our 
Secondary Schools. Size A—three 12” rec- 
ords, 78rpm; set, $8. Size B—one 16” rec- 
ord, 3313rpm; $6 





SOCIAL STUDIES (DEPT.) 


884 Secial Education. With $7 membership fee. 
Subscription, $5 


YEARBOOKS 


884.1 New Viewpoints in the Social Sciences. 28th 
Yearbook, 1958. 25lp. Paper, $4; cloth, $5 

885 Science and the Social Studies. 27th Year- 
book. 1956-57. 27lp. Paper, $4; cloth, $5 

886 Improving the Social Studies Curricu'um. 26th 
Yearbook. 1955. 276p. Paper, $3.50; cloth, 
Se 

887 Approaches to an Understanding of World 
Affairs. 25th Yearbook. 1954. 478p. Paper, 
$3.50; cloth, $4 

888 Skills in Social Studies. 24th Yearbook. 
1953. 288p. Paper, $3; cloth, $3.50 

889 Teacher of the Social Studies. 23rd Yearbook. 
1952. 248p. Paper, $3; cloth, $3.50 

890 Education for Democratic Citizenship. 
Yearbook. 1951. 
$3.50 

891 Teaching of Contemporary Affairs. 21st Year- 
book. 1950. 284p. Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3 

892 Improving the Teaching of World History. 20th 
Yearbook. 1949. 275p. Paper, $2.50; cloth, 
$3 

893 Study and Teaching of American History. 17th 
Yearbook. 1946. 442p. Paper, $2.50; cloth, 
$3 


22nd 
164p. Paper, $3; cloth, 


BULLETINS 

894 Selected Test items in American History. Bulle- 
tin No. 6. Rev. ed. Oct. 1957. 128p. $1.25 

896 Selected Test items in American Government. 
Bulletin No. 13. Rev. ed. Apr. 1950. 90p. 
$1 

897 Selected Items for the Testing of Study Skills 
and Critical Thinking. Bulletin No. 15. Rev. 
ed. Sept. 1957. 80p. $1.25 

899 Parties and Politics in the Local Community. 
Bulletin No. 20. Rev. ed. Mar. 1951. 144p. 
$1 

900 Community Planning in a Democracy. Bulle- 
tin No. 21. Aug. 1948. 110p. 50¢ 


901 Developing Citizenship Throwgh School Activi- 
ties. Bulletin No. 22. May 1949. 9ip. 75¢ 

902 Bibliography of Textbooks in the Social Studies. 
Bulletin No. 23. Sept. 1949. 48p, 75¢ 

903 Bibliography of Textbooks in the Social Studies. 
9 supplements: 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 
1954, 1955, 1956, 1957. Each supplement, 
10¢. (See 902 for price of basic publica- 
tion.) 


904 America’s Stake in Human Rights. Bulletin 
No. 24. Sept. 1949. 5ip. 25¢ 


905 Improving Human Relations. Bulletin No. 25. 
Nov. 1949. 158p. 50¢ 


906 Guide to Reading for Social Studies Teachers. 
Bulletin No. 26. Apr. 1951. 160p. $1.25 
907 Teachers Guide to World Trade. Bulletin No. 

27. Nov. 1953. 132p. $1 


908 Social Understanding Through Literature. Bul- 
letin No. 28. Apr. 1954. 112p. $1.25 

909 Teachers Guide to Money, Banking and Credit. 
Bulletin No. 29. May 1955. 99p. $1 

910 Teachers Guide to Economic Security for Amer- 
icans. Bulletin No. 30. Aug. 1955. 123p. $1 

How-To-Do-It Series: 

(25¢ each. Special offer, set of 16 items, $2.50) 

911 1. How To Use a Motion Picture. 8p. 

913 3. How To Use Local History. 8p. 

914 4. How To Use a Bulletin Board. 6p. 

915 5. How To Use Daily Newspapers. 6p. 

916 6. How To Use Group Discussion. 6p. 

917 8. How To Use Recordings. 8p. 

918 10. How To Use Oral Reports. 6p. 

919 11. How To Locate Useful Government Publica- 
cations. 7p. 

920 13. How To Utilize Community Resources. 7p. 

921 14. How To Handle Controversial Issues. 8p. 

922 15. How To Introduce Maps and Globes. 8p. 

923 16. How Teo Use Multiple Books. 7p. 

924 17. How To Cooperate with Community Agen- 
cies. 6p. 

925 18. How To Plan for Student Teaching. 8p. 

926 19. How To Study a Class. 7p. 

927 20. How To Use Sociodrama. 8p. 


Curriculum Series: 
935 Social Education of Young Children. No. 4. 
Rev. ed. 1956. 156p. $2 
937 Secial Studies for the Junior High School. 


Programs for Grades 7, 8, and 9. No. 6. Rev. 
1957. $2 


938 Social Studies in the Senior High School. Pro- 
grams for Grades 10, 11, and 12. No. 7. 1953. 
116p. $2 

939 Social Studies in the College. Programs for the 
First Two Years. No. 8. 1953. 132p. $2 


940 Problems Approach and the Social Studies. 
No. 9. 1955. 163p. $2 

940.1 The Social Education of the Academically 
Talented. No. 10. 1958. $2 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
940.2 Bibliography: Social Studies Curriculum and 
Methods. 56p. 50¢ 


940.3 Guide to Content in the Social Studies. Re- 
port of the NCSS Committee on Con- 
cepts and Values. 1958. 73p. $1 


The Living Democracy Series: 
(45¢ each; 25% discount on 12 or more copies 
of the same title) 
942 The Isms—and You. Grades 10-12. 40p. 
943 They Made a Nation. Grades 9-12. 48p. 
944 It Has Been Done. Grades 10-12. 48p. 
946 Capitalism—Way of Freedom. Grades 10-12. 
56p. 
952 Liberty and the Law. Grades 9-10. 56p. 
953 Get into the Game. Grades 9-10. 62p. 
954 Men To Remember. Grades 7-9. 72p. 
955 The ‘X’ Goes Here. Grades 10-12. 64p. 
955.0 What about War? Grades 10-12. 96p. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA (DEPT.) 


955.1 Quarterly Journal of Speech. (4 issues) 
Regular subscription, $5.50; undergraduate 
subscription, $3.50; single copy, current 
issue, $1.50 





955.2 The Speech Teacher. 
subscription, $5.50; 
scription, $3.50 

955.3 Speech Monographs. 
subscription, $7 

All the above may be ordered from Owen 

Peterson, exec. sec., Louisiana State Univer- 

sity, University Station, Baton Rouge 3, 

Louisiana 


SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT (DEPT.) 


956 Educational Leadership. (8 issues) $8 mem- 
bership fee includes yearbook and sub- 
scription; $11 comprehensive membership 
fee includes all publications issued by 
ASCD during the period of membership; 
subscription only, $4.50; student member- 
ship, $2.50 


(4 issues) Regular 
undergraduate sub- 


(4 issues) Regular 


YEARBOOKS 

956.1 A Look at Continuity in the School Program. 
1958. 320p. $4 

957 Research for Curriculum Improvement. 1957. 
350p. $4 

958 What Shall the High Schools Teach? 1956. 
230p. $3.75 

959 Guidance in the Curriculum. 1955. 231p. $3.75 


960 Creating a Good Environment for Learning. 
1954. 307p. $3.75 

961 Forces Affecting American Education. 1953. 
208p. $3.50 

962 Growing Up in an Anxious Age. 1952. 264p. 
$3.50 

963 Action for 
256p. $3.50 

964 Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools. 1950. 
220p. $3 

966 Organizing the Elementary School for Living 
and Learning. 1947. 21lp. $2.50 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
968 Action Research: A Case Study. 1957. 58p. $1 
969 ASCD 1956-57 Handbook. 1956. 116p. $1.50 


Curriculum Improvement. 1951. 


970 Better Than Rating. 1950. 83p. $1.25 

971 Child Growth and Development Chart, Charac- 
teristics and Needs. 10¢ 

971.1 Children’s Social Learning: Implications of 
Research and Expert Study. 1958. 128p. $1.75 

971.2 Curriculum and the Elementary School Plant. 
1958. 7lp. $1.50 

972 Curriculum Materials for Creative Thinking, 
Living, Teaching. 1956. 48p. 75¢ 

973 Current Curriculum Materials from Representa- 
tive School Publications. 1957. 78p. 75¢ 

974 Developing Programs for Young Adolescents. 
1954. 53p. $1 

975 Discipline for Today's Children and Youth. 
Rev. 1956. 64p. $1 

975.1 Elementary School Science: Research, Theory, 
and Practice. 1957. 77p. $1 

975.2 Foreign Language Teathing in Elementary 
Schools. 1958. 46p. $1 

977 Group Processes in Supervision. 1948. 
$1.25 

978 Helping the New Teacher. 36p. 75¢ 

979 Instructional Leadership in Small 
1951. 88p. $1.25 

981 List of Outstanding Curriculum Materials, 1951- 
54. 1955 edition. 35p. 75¢ 

981.1 One Hundred Years of Curriculum Improve- 
ment, 1857-1957. Bulletin issued in honor 
of NEA’s Centennial Celebration. 8p. 10 
copies, 25¢; 25, 50¢; 50, 75¢; 100, $1; single 
copies not available 

982 Preparation of Core Teachers for Secondary 
Schools. 1955. 96p. $1.25 

982.0 Recent Curriculum Materials. 1958. 34p. 75¢ 

982.1 Reporting Is Communicating. 1956. 64p. $1 

982.2 Research Helps in Teaching the Language 
Arts. 1955. 80p. $1 

982.4 Selected Bibliography for Curriculum Workers. 
1958, 49p.; 1957, 82p.; 1956, 64p. Each vol., 
$1 

982.6 Three R’s in the Elementary School. 1952. 
152p. $1.50 

982.9 What Does Research Say About Arithmetic? 
1952. 45p. 50+ 


130p. 


Schools. 


TAX EDUCATION AND SCHOOL 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


982.10 Compare the Costs. 1958. 16p. 10 copies, 
$1; 100 copies, $5. (NEA discounts do not 
apply) 

983 Economic Outlook for Public Education. 1952. 
16p. 25¢ 

983.1 Equalization of Property Assessments. 1958. 
32p. 40¢ 

984 Fiscal Impact of Federal Real Estate in Eleven 
Western States. 1951. 20p. 15¢ 

985.1 Guides—To the Improvement of State School 
Finance Programs. 1958. 3lp. 50¢ 

986 Index of Local Economic Ability in State School 
Finance Programs. 1953. 64p. 25¢ 

987 New Sources of Local Revenues for Public 
Schools. 1950. 23p. 25¢ 

989 Status and Fiscal Significance of Federal Lands 
in the Eleven Western States. 1950. 207p. $1 

990 Tax Limitation Laws. 1956. 86p. 50¢ 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
COMMISSION 


992 Journal of Teacher Education. (4 issues) Sub- 
scriptions: 1 year, $3; 2 years, $5.50; 3 
years, $8. Individual issues, $1 


992.1 Aim High—Be a Teacher. 17x22” poster. 4- 
color. 1958. Free 

992.2 Certification of Educational Administrators. 
Journal of Teacher Education, Mar. and 
June, 1958. 50¢ 

992.3 Check That Statistic! Educational Record, 
Apr. 1957. 8p. Free 

993 Annual Report to the Profession. 1957. Free. 

995 Competent Teachers for America’s Schools: 
Lay-Professional Action Programs To Secure and 
Retain Qualified Teachers. Report of the Al- 
bany Conference. 1954. 322p. $1 

996 Could You Be the Teacher He Will Never 
Forget? 17x22” poster. 2-color. 1956. Free 





998 Future Teacher Newsletter. (2 issues) Free 

999 Future Teachers of America. For junior and 
senior high-school students interested in 
teaching. 6p. 1957. Free 

999.1 Handful of Years (But Significant in the 
Changes the Professional Standards Movement 
Has Brought About), NEA Journal, Dec. 
1957. 2p. Free 

1001 Invitation to Teaching. 1957. 16p. 1 copy, 
10¢; 2-9, 8¢ each; 10-99, 7¢; 100 or more, 6¢ 

1001.1 Leadership Role of the State Teacher Educa- 
tion-Certification Officers. Journal of Teacher 
Education, Dec. 1956, and Mar. 1957. 16p. 
Free 

1001.2 Let’s Talk about Teaching. 1958. 4p. Free 

1004 Manual on Certification Requirements for 
School Personne! in the United States. 1957. 
234p. $2 

1005 Milestones in the Professional Standards Move- 
ment. 1958. 12p. Free 

1005.1 Personnel Policies for Schools of the Future. 
Report of the Washington Conference. 
1957. 190p. $2 

1008 Professional Standards Movement in Teaching: 
Goals, Action Programs, Needed Research. 24p. 
1956. Free 

1009 Professional Standards Movement in Teaching: 
Progress and Projection. Report of the Park- 
land Conference. 1956. 197p. $2 

1010.1 Student NEA Constitution and Bylaws. 1957. 
Free 

1010.2 Student NEA Handbook. 1958. $1 

1011 Student NEA News. (3 issues) Free 

1013 Teacher and Professional Organizations. Rev. 
ed. 1956. 166p. $1.50 

1013.1 Teacher Education Curriculum. Journal of 
Teacher Education, Sept. 1957. 16p. Free 

1013.2 Teacher Education Program: Basic Principles 
and Issues. Report of Regional Conferences. 
1958. 76p. $1 

1013.3 Teachers in California: ‘He Who Can Must.’ 
The Reporter, Feb. 21, 1957. 4p. Free 

1017 Teaching: A First Line of Defense. Report 
of the Palo Alto Conference. 1951. 68p. 
50¢ 


1017.1 Teaching . . . De You Have What It Takes? 
17x22” poster. 4-color. 1957. Free 

1017.2 TEPS Newsletter. (6 issues) Free 

1018 They Deserve the Best Teacher You Can Be. 
17x22” poster. 2-color. 1957. Free 

1018.1 They Need Professional Teachers. 
poster. 4-color. 1957. Free 

1018.2 This is TEPS. 1957. 8p. Free 

1018.3 Washington Conference Brochure (Personnel 
Policies for Schools of the Future). 1957. 16p. 
Free 

1018.4 What Does a Teaching Certificate Mean? 
1958. 4p. Free 

1018.5 Your Student NEA. 1957. 8p. Free 


17x22” 


TEACHER RETIREMENT COUNCIL 


1019 Decade of Coww Decisions on Teacher Retire- 
ment, 1940-49 Inclusive. 1950. 29p. 25¢ 

1020 Handbook on Public-School Retirement: In- 
dividual State Summaries of Statutory Provisions 
and Statistics. Periodically revised. Each 
state, 10¢ 

1021 How To Establish a Sound Teachers’ Retirement 
System. 1938. 18p. 15¢ 

1023 Teacher Retirement Systems Statistics of 1952- 
53. 1954. 23p. 25¢ 


TENURE AND ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


1024 Analysis of Teacher Tenure Provisions: State 
and Local. June 1954-55. 77p. 25¢ 

1025 Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure. Reported 
annually from 1946 through 1954. Each an- 
nual report, 25¢ 

1026.0 Developing Personnel Policies. Kit of mate- 
rial to help local education associations, 
administrators, and boards of education. 
1958. 50¢ 

1026.1 Dismissals in Cherokee, S. C. 1956. 12p. 
Free 

1029 Practical Personnel Policies Essential for Good 
Schools. 1952. 6p. 1 copy free 


1032.1 Trends in Teacher Tenure Through Legislation 
and Court Detision. Includes state-by-state 
citations to tenure laws and citations to 
recent tenure cases. 1957. 55p. $1 

1034 What Policies Should Guide the Handling of 
Controversial Issues? 1954. 22p. 25¢ 

1035 Your Child Deserves Facts and Faith. 1954. 
8p. 10¢ 


TRAVEL DIVISION 


1036 NEA Tours, 1959. (Available Sept. 1958) 
Describes tours conducted by Travel Di- 
vision for NEA members. Request directly 
from Travel Division. 32p. Free 


WOMEN DEANS AND 
COUNSELORS (DEPT.) 


1037 Journal of the National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors. (4 issues) With $10 
membership fee; subscription, $5 


1038 Dean of Girls in the High School. 1952. 36p. 
50¢ 

1039 Dean of Women in the Institution of Higher 
Learning. 1950. 16p. 25¢ 

1040.1 Intellectual Functioning in High School Girls 
and College Women. Journal of NAWDC, 
Oct. 1957. (Reprint) 1957. 6p. 35¢ 

1041 Resource Materials—Counseling and Group 
Guidance. Journal of NAWDC, Mar. 1955. 
$1 

1043 The Residence Hall for Students: A Handbook 
on Its Organization, Administration, and Educo- 
tional Program. 1957. 48p. $1.25 

1043.1 The Uncertain Senior. Journal of NAWDC, 
Oct. 1957. (Reprint) Report of research 
on differences between freshmen and 
seniors, with implications for educational 
and guidance procedures. 1957. 8p. 35¢ 

1043.2 The Undergraduate Student Counselor. Stu- 
dents as assistants in orientation and resi- 


dence hall programs. 1954. Reprinted 
1958. 58p. $1.25 





SUBJECT INDEX 


The following is a subject-matter index. 
The numbers refer to the titles listed, with 
complete information, in numerical order in 
the first section of this List. 


Ba 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM: controversial issues, 
1034; film, 536; infringements, 1026.1; 
teacher to teach facts, 1035; teacher-parent 
relationships, 1035 


ADMINISTRATION: AASA official report, 65; 
AASA roster of members, 72.2; adult edu- 
cation programs, 581; audio-visual pro- 
grams, 136, 138; business education, 149, 
171; certification of administrators, 992.2; 
community leadership, 70; county super- 
intendent, 661; democracy in, 196; dismis- 
sal practices, 229, 232, filing office rec- 
ords, 252; finance, 105, 120; general, 51, 82.1, 
581.1; handbook on office procedure, 251; 
health. pe err education, and recreation, 

7, 405; instructional leadership, 

a2 36s: intermediate units, 668; leaves 
of absence, 87; liability insurance, 72; lia- 
bility of school districts, 77; local school 
district, 72.1; merit rating, 797.1; organiza- 
tion of, 105, 120; orientation of new teach- 
ers, 80; politics in, 227, 1026.1; ———— 
for, 77.2; rural schools, 655; safety educa- 
tion, 691, 725; salaries, urban administra- 

tors and supervisors, 88.3, 599.2, 599.3; 

school-board relationships, 53, 224, 225, 231, 

1026.1; school district organization, 72.3; 

school management, 274; school surve 
olicies, 223; secondary schools, 788, 790, 

91, 793, 802, 804.1, 827.1, 839, 839.2, 842, 845, 

845.1, le 854.2 854.3, 859; sick leave, 66; 

staff’ relations 54; staff utilization, 839.1; 


state -- uy 334; ‘studies in, 77.4; superin- 


tendency, superintendent, legal and 
policy provisions for, 77.1; superintend- 
ent’s legal status, 637; superintendent’s 
salary, 81, 88.3; teacher ag ge policies 
in, 1029; women in see als 

MENTARY SCHOOL” PRINCIPALSHIP, 
FINANCE AND TAX EDUCATION, 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT, 
5 ea ee PRINCIPAL- 


ADULT EDUCATION: administration of, 581, 
581.1; bibliography, 10; financing of 20; 


gens” 11, 13, 21, 27.1, 36, 116; leadership, 
33.5, 33.6, 33.7, 33.8, 33.9, 34, 41; program 
evaluation, 38; public school teachers, 581, 
583; public school programs, 582; teaching 
techniques, 32, 37; see also GROUP DY- 
NAMICS and HUMAN RELATIONS 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK: 545-580 
ARITHMETIC: 202, 451, 460, 982.9 


ART: general, 494.1; industrial, 131, 132; and 
language arts, 97.1, 107 


ATHLETICS: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, RECREATION 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION AND MATERIALS: 
administration of, 136; bibliographies, gen- 
eral, 142, 324; in city schools, 621; class- 
rooms for, 143, 144; dance materials bib- 
liography, 347; evaluative criteria for 
educational materials aqupices, 138; excep- 
tional children, bibliographies, 300, 301; gen- 
eral, 134, 135, 265.1; graduate programs, 137; 
graphic communication and crisis in edu- 
cation, 138.1; instruction, 213.1; journalism 
bibliography, 439; mass communication and 
education, 243.1; materials centers, 138, 
145, 146; mathematics wee 471, 472, 
477; physical education guide, 324; for so- 
cial ne. 911-927; tape recording cata- 

tape recording catalog supple- 

television seminar, 141.1; see 

also FILMS: FILMSTRIPS, RECORDINGS: 

TAPE RECORDINGS; RADIO TRAN- 

SCRIPTIONS; POSTERS, CARTOONS, 
AND CHARTS; RADIO SCRIPTS 


AWARDS: music, 501 


B 
BANKING: teaching of, 909 
BOARD OF EDUCATION: see SCHOOL BOARDS 


BUILDING: see SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


BULLETIN BOARD USE: for social studies, 914 


BUSINESS EDUCATION: administration, 149, 
171; future business leaders, 156, 159; gen- 
eral, 147, 148, 150, 163; national business en- 
trance tests, 160; office standards, 162; re- 
search, 156.2, 161, 165, 169; in secondary 
school, 794; in small high school, 152; su- 
pervision, 170, 171; teacher education, 150.1, 


153, 154, 155, 170; teacher selection and 
recruitment, 166, 168; typewriting, 164, 
typewriting tests, 167 


c 


CARTOONS: see POSTERS, CARTOONS, and 
CHARTS 


CERTIFICATION: of educational administra- 
tors, 992.2; for driver education teaching, 
694; general 1018.4; leadership role of cer- 
tification officers, 1001. 1; see also PROFES- 
SIONAL STANDARDS 


CHARTS: see POSTERS, CARTOONS AND 
CHARTS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT: adolescence, 110; early 
and middle childhood, 117; general, 1 
119, 962; growth and, 531.3; physical and 
emotional (chart); 971 

CITIZENSHIP: civic competence series, 177.2- 
177.4; general, 55; and school activities, 
901; skit on, 177; teacher participation in 
civic activities, 172, 173, 174, 175, 177.1; 
teaching, 901; voting, 177.2 


CIVIL RIGHTS OF TEACHERS: 228 


COMMUNICATION: general, 265.1; graphic, 
138.1; home economics, 425.1; mass, and 
education, 243.1; see also AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATION AND MATERIALS 


COMMUNISM: teaching about, 942 
COMMUNITY AFFAIRS: in a democracy, 900 


COMMUNITY AGENCIES: 
with, 924 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS: cooperation for school 


safety, 679.1; general, 247; leisure problem, 
329.3; teaching career month, 545.1 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES: for home economics 
teaching, 422; for social studies, 920 


COMPETITION: in children’s athletics, 333 


CONSUMER EDUCATION: college course in, 798; 
credit, 873; eneral, 421; in home eco- 
nomics teaching, 421; laws, 800; managing 
money, 835; standards and labels, 874 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES: handling of in class- 
room, 1034 


= TEACHING: preparation of teachers for, 


school cooperation 





CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL: 866 


COUNSELING: see GUIDANCE AND COUN- 
SELING 


CREDIT: see 
CREDIT 


CREDIT UNIONS: general, 190, 213.4; statistics, 
213.3; why organize, 218 


CULTURAL RELATIONS: see SOCIAL STUDIES 
and INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


CURRICULUM: adolescence, 110, 113, 974; arith- 
metic, 460; balanced program, 531.5; conti- 
nuity in, 956.1; early and middle childhood, 
117; and the elementary school plant, 971.2; 
environment for learning, 960; evaluation 
of, 270; foreign janguegs teaching, 975.2; 

eneral, 56, 71.1, 125, 982.4; guidance in, 
59; health education, 403; improvement of, 
963, 981.1; materials, 972, 973, 981, 982.0; 
mathematics (general) 454, 456, (secondar 
school) 836; music, 504, 517, 525.1-525.7, 
818; organization and development, 111; 
planning and development, 97.6; planning 
for youth, 844; research, 957; in rural com- 
munities, 678.6; science (elementary school) 
975.1; in secondary schools, 803, 804, 958; 
social learnings, 971.1; social studies, 886, 
940.2, 940.3; teacher education, 1013.1; tech- 
niques for improving, 285.1 


DANCE: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, AND RECREATION 


DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY: 239 


DEFENSE OF U.S. AND THE TEACHING PROFES- 
SION: 1017 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION: general, 219, 
(poster) 222; human relations and brother- 
hood, 240, 905; human rights, 904; in school 
administration, 196; see also DEFENSE 
—— and DEFENSE OF DEMOC- 

A 


DISCIPLINE: general, 975; high school, 823; 
for Montes pesten-pe unary children, 442; 
teacher opinion on pupil behavior, 618 


DIVING: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, AND RECREATION 


DRIVER EDUCATION: 


MONEY, BANKING, AND 


for mentally retarded, 


319; licies and practices, 697; program 
standards, 694, 720; research analysis, 683; 
status in 1952-53, 626 


DROP-OUTS: reducing, 678.1 
E 
ECONOMIC SECURITY: teaching of, 910 


ECONOMICS: American capitalism, 786.1; bas- 
ic topics, 786.3; in the press, 786.2 


EDUCATION: around the world, 852.1; criti- 
cisms of, 613.1; expectations of, 877; forces 
affecting, 961; general, 125, 408, 409, 533, 
748.1; history of, 540; in the news, 726.1; 
ppacconnee and social framework of, 
7.2; policies, 240.1-249; progressive, 749; 
quality of, 71.2; ranking of the states, 598.1; 
schools and freedom, 753; sectarian, 616; 
social framework of, 108; for today’s world 
(skit) 277.1 : 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: advance estimates, 
1957-58, 583.1; building, 272; class size, 
585.1; curriculum and elementary school 
plant, 971.2; evaluation of, 270, 271; ex- 
perience programs, 273, 284; foreign lan- 
guage, 85, 975.2; general, 260, , 531.4, 

; guidance, 258; human values in, 276; 
instructional materials, 256; instructional 
program, 266.1, 270; libraries, 260.1; mathe- 
matics library, 481; music in, 512; parents 
and school pecerems. 255; physical educa- 
tion, 329, ; peered preparation, 275; 
reading, 257, 277, 282; safety education, 722; 
school management, 274; school organiza- 
tion, 966; school lunch program and health, 
340; science, 259, 283.1, 445.4, 760, (bibliog- 
raphy) 763.1, 975.1; social studies, 284.1; 
staff relationships, 283; three R’s in, 541; 
time management in rural schools, 678.4 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP: nibieg. 
raphy, 264; snee. 254, 276.2, 278.1, 
eee 268, 283; national policies, 
289; public relations, 290; salaries, 276.1; 
school management, 274; state associa- 
tions, 285 


EMOTIONAL AND PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHILDREN: 971 


ETHICS: general, 189; NEA Code, 291, (poster) 
297; opinions on, 294; self-test, 293; skits, 
290.1, 292, 293.1, 294.1, 294.2 


EVALUATION: in early education, 445.3; test- 


ing and, 531.7; see also PUPIL APPRAIS- 
AL AND PROMOTION PRACTICES or 
MERIT RATING 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN: academically tal- 
ented, 526.1, 526.2, 940.1; audio-visual aid 
directory, 300; cerebral palsy, 299; color 
blindness, 306; delinquency, 213.2, 317; gen- 
eral, 114, 298 319.1; gifted, 243, 
307, 308.1, 311, 813, 868; left-handed, 
310; maladjusted children, 305, 678.2; math- 

ematics for slow learners, 464.1; mental re- 

tardation os: 301; bP ed oF 

(emotionally, mentally, physically), 313, 

318, 319; special education program, 300.1; 

speech-defective, 312, 315 


FAMILY LIVING: education for, 817; safety ed- 
ucation, 715; see also HOME ECONOMICS 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION: see LEGISLA- 
TION AND FEDERAL RELATIONS and 
FINANCE AND TAX EDUCATION 


FIELD TRIPS: 778 


FILMS: artificial respiration, 370; academic 
freedom, 536; crowded classrooms, 535.1; 
diving (men) 371, (women) 372; fire pre- 
vention and safety, 685; history of educa- 
tion, 545.5; invisible committees, 7; mem- 
bership in_ professional associations, 491; 
physical education, 369; prevention of ju- 
venile delinquency, 537; public relations, 
535-544; role-playing, 8; synchronized 
swimming, 373; teacher education, 538; 
teacher recruitment, 542; three R’s, 541; 
traffic safety, 679.1; TV spots, 543, 544; on 
value of public schools, 535; White House 
conference, 545.6 


FILMSTRIPS: fire prevention, 703, 704; girls’ 
and women’s sports (softball) 376; public 
relations, 743.1; school building, 76 


FINANCE AND TAX EDUCATION: adult educa- 
tion, financing of, 20; comparative costs, 
982.10; federal lands in western. states, 
989; federal aid to education, 445.7, 445.8; 
fiscal authority of city schoolboards, 640; 
fiscal impact of federal real estate, 984; 

general, 105, 120, i eae to improve- 

ment of programs -1; index of local 
economic ability, 986; local, state, and fed- 

eral taxes as support for schools, 449.1; 

property tax, 447.1, 983.1; for public edu- 

cation, 983; ranking of the states, 598.1; 





revenues, local and county, 987; revenues, 
new sources of, 987; revenues, ublic 
school, 632; school expense compar with 
combined city and school expense, 88.4; 
state legislation, 625; state support for 
schools, 445.5, 601, 985.1; tax limitations, 
608, (laws) 990 


FIRE PREVENTION: in home, (filmstrip) 703, 
(poster) 702; in schools and public build- 
ings, (filmstrip) 704; teacher-fireman co- 
operation, 721 


FUTURE TEACHERS: certification, 1018.4; gen- 
eral, 1001.2; newsletter, 998; posters, aS 
1017.1, 1018.1; preparation of in_ high 
schools, 999; student NEA, 1018.5; S-NEA 
constitution and bylaws, 1010.1; S-NEA 
Handbook, 1010.2; student NEA News, 
1011; see also TEACHER EDUCATION 
and TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


FUTURE TEACHERS or AMERICA: see TEACHER 
EDUCATION ND PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS COMMISSION. 992-1018.5 


G 


GAMES: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, AND RECREATION 


GIFTED CHILDREN: counseling parents of, 308; 
education of, 243; mathematics program 
for, 475.1; program for discovering, 311; in 
sciences, 307; in secondary school, 526.1, 
526.2, 812, 868; social studies, 940.1; under- 
achievement of, 308.1 


GIRLS’ AND WOMEN’S SPORTS: audio-visual 
resource list, 400; conference report (1955) 
402; guides and rules, 377-386, 391, 393, 394; 
and menstruation, 392; scorebooks, 388-90; 
selected articles, (basketball) 395, (field 
hockey-lacrosse) 396, (soccer-speedball) 
_ nen) 398, (volleyball) 399; stand- 
ards, 


GOVERNMENT: American, 896; congressional 
roster, 445.6; how bill becomes law, 177.3; 
key people in, 177.4; local, 899 


GRANTS AND AWARDS: (music study) 501 
er DISCUSSION: in social studies classes, 


GROUP DYNAMICS: committees, 7, 42; deci- 
sion-making, 24.1; and education, 23; gen- 
eral, 9, 17, 35, 40; group participation, 12; 


hidden Biren 15; ae eos in 2 Fos ss re- 


ao leadershi 
33.3 a5, 35 33.4, 33.8, 43.9 


a: "pup 4 ag yt 0 go -playing, 
(film) 


in supervision, 977; trends, 39. : 
see also HUMA 


GROUPING: 
426.1 


RELATIONS 
for home economics teaching, 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING: business educa- 
tion, 168; drop-outs, 678.1; elementary 
school, 258; general, 98, 112, 959; higher 
education, 1043.1; juvenile woe 
(film) 537, 629, 853; mathematics, ; 
military service, 877.1; music careers, 497; 
music teaching, 525; for parents of gifted 
children, 308, 309; for parents of handi- 
capped, 313, 318; for parents of pre-school 
speech defective, 312; in rural-industrial 
community, 671; in rural schools, 659, 671; 
in mrs age! schools, 787, 820, 821; under- 
graduate student counselor, 1043.2; for 
women deans and coumselors, 1041 


H 
HANDBOOK: NEA, 530 


HEALTH AND HEALTH EDUCATION: see HEALTH, 
oA EDUCATION, AND RECREA- 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION: 
administration, 322, 405, 789; artificial res- 
iration, 370; athletic competition, 333, ath- 
etics, audio-visual materials, (for 
dance) 347.2, (for physical education) 324; 
{for 3 rts teaching) 400; careers in, 325, 
casting and angling, 327.1; college 

fesiin education, 338, 341; conference re- 
ports, 335, 341, 343, 349, 350, 355, 361; con- 
vention proceedings (1954) 359; dance bib- 
gap ey 347, 347.1; dance costumes, 
ance music (list of recordings and 
radio music) 347, 347.1; dance production, 
331; dance teaching, 347, 347.1, 347.2; and 
democratic human relations, 334; dental 
health, 368; diving (men) 371, (women) 
372; in elementary schools, 328, 329, 351, 
354; exercise, 336.3; facilities for, 336.2, 
352; family life education, 339; firearms 
education, 364; fitness references, 336.1; 
fitness series, 336.1-336.3; food, 273; games 
and game directions, 329, 344, 356, (girls’ 
and women’s) 377- 386, 391, 393-399; general, 
100, 127, 320, 321, 323, 369; health education 
for prospective "teachers, 342; health edu- 


cation, 403; health and physical education, 
358; health and the school lunch program, 
340; intramural college sports, ; leisure 
problem, 329.3; measurement and evalua- 
tion materials, 348; mental, 205, 964; men- 
struation, 392; outdoor education, 351, 351.1, 
841; personnel and relationships ait 639; 
physical education in penne te 
eer education in secondary eo 
356, 361, 367; physical fitness of class- 
room teachers, 33 platform for physical 
education, 353; proceedings, Ph Physical Edu- 
cation Association, 329 329.2; recrea- 
tional games and ‘sports, 394; recreation 
for mentally ill, 359.1; research methods, 
362; research and theses, (dance) 332, 
(general) 346; and safety ‘education, 696, 
717; school health, 64, 366, 404, 405, 406; 
school health services, 405; school nurse, 
404; scorebooks for girls’ and women’s 
ames, 388-390; sex ucation, 363; sight, 
11; sleep, 365; in small (rural) schools, 343, 
63, 675; sports guides and rules for girls’ 
and women’s games, 376, 377-386, 391, 393, 
394; sports standards for girls and women, 
401; swimming, 373 


HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS: 440 


HIGH SCHOOL: see SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION and individual subject listings 


HIGHER EDUCATION: current issues, trends, 
and problems (conference reports) 411- 
418; deans of women, 1039; digest of arti- 
cles on, 407.1; general, 249, 7; general 
education program, 410; health education 
in colleges, , 341; and military service, 
416; motivation and needs of college wom- 
en, 1040.1; music, 513; physical ucation, 
355; proceedings, College Ph: Physical Educa- 
tion Association, 2; research, 
1043.1; research in general ge in- 
struction, 408, 409; safety education, 710; 
Salaries, 599.1; undergraduate student 
counselor, 1043.2; teacher supply and de- 
mand, 610.1 


HISTORY: American, 893, 943, 954; of business 
education, 162.1; contemporary, 887, 891, 
892; local, 913; study of, 893; teaching of, 
893; world, 892 


HOME ECONOMICS: for adolescents, 423; budg- 
eting for homemaking, 424; communica- 
tions for better teaching, 425. 1; community 
resources, 422; consumer education, 421; 
DHE Topics (series), 420-425.1; and family 





living improvement, 426; general, 425; 
grouping. 426.1; homemaking education, 
4 , 427, 428; organizations for teach- 
ers, 420; in secondary school, 825; storage 
utilization in teaching, 428; teaching of, 
424, , 428; teaching family relations, 
425.2; time management for teachers, 429 


HOMEWORK: 531.1; and guided study, 208 
HONOR SOCIETY: handbooks, 814, 822 


HUMAN RELATIONS: general, 19, 26, 115; im- 
provement of, ; problem in, investi- 


gated by Defense Commission, 232.1; role- 
laying in, 8, 33; in secondary education, 
27; values in elementar: 
also GROUP DYNAMIC 


HUMAN RIGHTS: 
904 


school, 276; see 
and American democracy, 


i 
— ARTS: general, 131; and industry, 
1 


INSURANCE: school district, 72, 77; for teach- 
ers, 86 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: general, 429.1; and 
music, 507; Programe for, 45; secondary 
school, 829 nited Nations, chart, 429.2; 

United Nations tours, 429.3 


INVESTIGATIONS BY DEFENSE COMMISSION: see 
DEFENSE COMMISSION, 219-240 


| 


JOURNALISM: aids for teachers, 438; general, 
435, 436; Drage goa course of study, 437; 
— aids for teachers, 439; yearbooks, 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL: organizing the, 840; 
two-year, 872; see also individual subject 
listings 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: 213.2, (film) 537, 629, 
853; see also GUIDANCE and COUNSEL- 
ING 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION: academic 
experiences in kindergarten, 443.4; adjust- 
ment problems, first grade, 442; admission 
policies, 82.2; eae, 444; develop- 
ing teaching potential, 442.1; discipline, 


442; evaluation, 445.3; general, 441, 443, 444, 

445; motivation, 445.2; responsibility devel- 

opment, 445.1; science (elementary school) 
.4; social education, 935 


L 


LANGUAGE ARTS: and fine arts, 97.1, 107; in 
elementary school, 975.2; see also individ- 
ual subject listings 


LAW: need for in society, 952 


LEGISLATION: school laws, codification, 627; 
state minimum salary, 606; tax limitations, 
608; teacher tenure, 1032.1; see also LEG- 
ISLATION AND FEDERAL RELATIONS 


LEGISLATION AND FEDERAL RELATIONS: activi- 
ties summary, 447; division and commis- 
sion activities, 447.2; division newsletter, 
449; federal aid .te education, 445.7, 445.8; 
NEA legislative. policy, 447 


LITERATURE: and social understanding, 908 
LOOP FILMS: see FILMS 


MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION: choosing free, 
67; for creative teaching, 972; curriculum, 
982.0;.general, 97.3; outstanding, 981; from 
school publications, 973 


MATHEMATICS: algebra, 463; arithmetic, 451, 
460; audio-visual aids, 471, 477; bibliogra- 
phy, (elementary school) 481, (high 
school) 483; bulletin board, 472; classrooms 
for, 464; clubs in high school, 472.2; college 
preparation, 484; complex numbers, B 
construction kit, 478; we school, 
481; field trips, 470; films and filmstrips, 
471; geometry, 466; for gifted students in 
secondary school, 475.1; uidance and 
counseling, 467; for high-school teachers, 
488; learning of, 456, library, 481; librar 
use in, 472.1; methods of teaching, 453, 454, 
455; modern, 455; the number 2, 475; num- 
ber stories, 473; numbers and numerals, 
474, 475; paper folding, 474.1; radio and 
comunications, 477; recreational, 476; and 
science, 97.5, 122; secondary school, 209, 
452, 453, 475.1, 483, 484, 488, 836; slow 
learners in, 464.1; statistical training for 
ge ane gy teachers, 488; straight line, 
478; study guide, 469; teaching guide, 468 


MEMBERSHIP: 
(film) 491 


MERIT RATING: 184, 194, 597, 797.1, 970; prac- 
4 investigated by Defense Commission, 


in professional associations 


MIGRANT CHILDREN: in rural schools, 667 


MILITARY SERVICE: implications for higher 
education, 416; and secondary education, 


a BANKING, AND CREDIT: teaching of, 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES: in public 
schools, 244; see also RELIGION IN EDU- 
CATION 


MOTION PICTURES: see FILMS and AUDIO- 
VISUAL EDUCATION AND MATERIALS 


MUSIC: in American education, 511; bibliog- 
raphies, (early grade piano) 503, (educa- 
tion materials) 517.1, (general) 495, 518, 
519, (research studies) 495.1, (for strin 
teachers) 525.1; business handbook, 496; 
careers, 497; cello, 525.6; and children, 498; 
classroom teacher development in, 516; 
contests, 520; contest score forms, 494; 
contest standards, 521; double bass, 525.5; 
early education, 510.1; in elementar 
school, 512; evaluation of, 502; general, 
492, 493, 494.1, 498, 509.1; group activities in 
high schools and colleges, 505; in high 
schools, 504; in higher education, 513; hu- 
man relations, 513.1; and international re- 
lations, 507; music dealers (and string 
teachers) 525.2; National Anthem code, 
500; piano, 508.1; piano instruction, (class) 
499, . 524, (early grades) 503; program 
outline, 517; recruiting strings, 525.3; re- 
search, 492, 495; scholarships, grants, and 
awards, 501; in secondary schools, 510, 818; 
sight saan. 520; singing, 520.1; string 
instruments instruction series, 525.0-525.7; 
eae prneeeting. 523; teaching, 525; vio- 
in, 


NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORIES: story of, 
ao — ADULT EDUCATION SERV- 


NEA: centennial celebration, 529; code of 
ethics, 291, (poster) 297; convention pro- 
ceedings, 526; handbook, 530; history, 529, 





531, 748; journal, 533; legislation and fed- 
eral relations, 534; membership, 534; news 
of, 534; professional or anizations, 534, 
(film) 491; travel tours, 103 


NEWSPAPER: in social studies classes, 915 
°o 


OPINION POLLS: 734 
of preschool children, 275; of 


ORIENTATION: 
teachers, 80 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION: 351, 351.1, 841 


P 
PARENTS: working with, 255, 733 
PERSONNEL: see TEACHER PERSONNEL 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: see HEALTH, PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


POLITICS: local government, 899 


POSTERS, CARTOONS, AND CHARTS: cartoons for 
teachers, 797; child growth and develop- 
ment chart, 971; fire prevention, 702; ay 
education, 698.1, 701, 702; signal corps, 47 


PRESCHOOL PREPARATION: 275 


PRINCIPALS: salaries, 88: see also ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP and 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: in American 
ow. 244.1; film, 491; and the teacher, 
1013 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS: certification for 
driver education teaching, 694; certifica- 
tion manual, 1004; certification of educa- 
tional administrators, 992.2; _ certification 
officers, 1001.1; general, 1018.2; movement 
in teaching, 1008, 1009; policy, 1018.3; prog- 
ress of movement, 999.1, 1005; teachers in 
California, 1013.3; TEPS newsletter, 1017.2 


= EDUCATION: a father looks at, 
7 


PROMOTION PRACTICES: see PUPIL APPRAIS- 
AL AND PROMOTION PRACTICES 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: academic freedom, 536; 
adult education leadership pamphlet, 33.7; 
American Education Week materials, 545- 
545.4; for classroom teachers, 727, 739; di- 


gest of magazine articles on education, 728; 
education exhibits at fairs, 665.1; education 
in lay magazines, 84; for educational secre- 
taries, 250.1; films, 535- 544; filmstrip, 743.1; 
eneral, 59, 729, 741, 753, 753.1, 758; hand- 
ook, 746; health, physical education, and 
recreation (film) 369; music teacher and, 
513.1; oo polls, 734; parent participa- 
tion, 733; preschool papparation. 275; pro- 
gressive education, 749; publications, 740; 
reading Grogram., 377, 282; school news re- 
porting, 738; school photojournalism, 743.2; 
schools prevent juvenile delinquency, 537; 
secondary education, 830; teacher prepara- 
tion, 538; Teaching Career Month mate- 
rials, 545.1-545.4; tool kit, 747; weekly edu- 
cation newsletter, 726.1; working for better 
schools, 290 


PUPIL APPRAISAL AND PROMOTION PRACTICES: 
general, 88.1, 193, 207; in urban school dis- 
tricts, 83 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATION: ‘program for, 670; 
School bus standards, 693 


RADIO TRANSCRIPTIONS: 
tion Week, 568-580 


READING INSTRUCTION: general, 201, 257, 531.6; 
for gifted in secondary school, 868; high 
school, 211; improvement of, 678.37 inter- 
mediate, 282; primary, 277; for slow learn- 
ers in secondary school, 851 


RECORDINGS: bibliography (early grade pi- 
ano) 503; secondary education, 879-882; 
use of in social studies classes, 917 


RECREATION: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL ED- 
UCATION, AND RECREATION 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION: bibliography, 46; 
group dynamics in, 39.1; see also MORAL 
AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS: 207 


RESEARCH: (Most research reports are listed 
under the various subjects studied.) ac- 
tion, a case study, 968; bibliography of 

uestionnaire studies, 88.2; bulletins, 613- 
1; business education, 161, 165, 169; cur- 
riculum, 957; education instruction, 408, 
409; educational, methodology of, 97.4; ed- 
ucational research service circulars, "82.2- 
96; elementary school science, 975.1; for- 


for American Educa- 


eign countries, 99; general education in- 
struction, 408, 409; professional standards 
‘ movement, 1008; reviews of educational re- 
search, 97-127; statistical methodology in, 
109; summary of 25 years of, 102 


RETIREMENT: see TEACHER RETIREMENT 
ROLE-PLAYING: film on, 8; general, 33 


RURAL EDUCATION: administration, 655, 658, 
661; biblio eprephy. 678; classroom environ- 
ment, 678. eneral, 654, 657, 660, 673, 674; 
guidance and counseling, 659, 671; health, 
physical education, and recreation, 663; in- 
termediate unit, 658, 668; migrant children, 
667; pupil transportation, 670; safety edu- 
cation, 714; teaching, 656; time manage- 
ment, 678.4; vocational, 654.1 


SAFETY EDUCATION: and bicycles, 680; check- 
list for schools, 681; in colleges and uni- 
versities, 710; community cooperation for, 
679.1; driver education, 683, 694, 698.1, 720; 
electrical equipment, 708; family living, 
715; on farms, 716; fire, 686, 687, é 686° 
690, 721, (film) 685, (filmstrip) 703, 704, 
(poster) 702; general, 679, 695, 720, 722.1, 
724, 726; —_ school, 689, 690, 691; in ve 
sical education, 717; for primary teachers, 
687; pupil injury liability, 725; in rural 
schools, 714; school bus standards, 693; 
school patrols, 641, 684; and student coun- 
cils, 706, (poster) 701; for teachers, 688, 712, 
713; traffic (poster) 702.1 


SALARIES AND ECONOMIC STATUS OF TEACHERS: 
collective bargaining, re eneral, 615; 
higher education, 5 in 1957-58, 588.1; 
merit rating, 184, iss. "597, 797.1; princi- 

als’, 88; professional salary schedules, 
84.1; rural, 631; scheduling, 192; special 
tabulations, 653.1-653.5; state minimums, 
606; superior-service maximums, 607.1; 
teachers salary committee, 185.6; univer- 
sities, Ss an junior colleges, 599.1; 
urban, 95, -1, 600.2, 614, 622, 630 


Frit ia ac AND AWARDS: music 
study, 501 

SCHOOL BOARDS: general, 73; liability of 
school district, 77; relations with superin- 
tendent, 53, 224, 225, 231; superintendent's 
salary, 81; written policies for, 82 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT: for audio- 





visual use, 143, 144, 145, 146; college physi- 
= facilities analysis, 44.1, 44.2; construc- 
tion costs, 71, 71.3, 77.3; elementary school, 
272; facilities for health, hysical educa- 
tion, and recreation, Imstrip on, 76; 
fire safety (college  ceahaleaen ; gen- 
=. 123; lighting, 69, 611; for — activi- 
ties, 509; for science instruction, 


SCHOOL FINANCE: see FINANCE AND TAX 
EDUCATION 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM: health aspects of, 
340 


SCIENCE: elementary school, 212,: 259, 283.1, 
445.4, 760, (bibliography) 763.1, 765; en- 
couraging future scientists, 769; experi- 
ences, 772-776; experiments, 770, ‘771; field 
trip. 778; gifted children in, 307; general, 
761; and mathematics, 97.5, 122; periodical 
for students, 762; projects, 777; in second- 
a school, 210, and social studies, 

; social studies in a scientific age, 284.1; 
teaching ideas, 763, 780, 783.1; textbooks, 
bibliography of, 765 


SECONDARY EDUCATION: academically talented 
in, 526.1, 526.2; administration, 788, 789, 790, 
791, 793, 802, 827.1, 839, 842, 845, 845.1, 854.2, 
854.3; advance estimates for 1957-58, 583.1; 
business education in, 794; cartoons for 
teachers, 797; commencement, 799; com- 
parative education, 852.1; core teachers, 
preparation of, 982; correspondence in- 
struction, 866; curriculum, 803, 804, 958; 
deans of girls, 1038; discipline, 823; driver 
education in, 626; economics, 786.2, 786.3; 
exceptional children, 812; functions of mu- 
sic in, 504; general, 784, 785, 807, 877; guid- 
ance in, 787, 820, 821; health, physical edu- 
cation, ‘and recreation, administration of, 
789; high school in a changing world, 51.1; 
home economics in, 825; human relations 
in, 827; honor society, 814, 822; interna- 
tional understanding, 829; pastes ie. 
school, 840, 872; mathematics 
(clubs) 472.2, (program for gifted) ” 475.1: 
military service, 877.1; motivation and 
needs of high-school girls, 1040.1; music 
education in, 510, 818; new ventures in, 
839.2; physical education activities for 
high-school Sas. 356; = fitness 
for youth, planning or youth, 844; 
practices in, ar. ; proceedings of NASSP. 
845.2-849; public address in, 850; public 
relations, 830; reading instruction for 


ifted, 868; reading instruction for slow 
earner, 851; record 879-882; saf 
education, 689, 690, 

social studies, 786.1 


education, 861; etait ut 

dent activities, 876; student councils, 786.4, 
862, 863; student officers, 824; student peri- 
odical, 786; supervision 867; teacher re- 
tirement provisions, 1020; today and to- 
morrow in, 531.4; in today’s world, 854.1 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP: attitudes 
toward, 865; general, 784, 785, 790, 791, 793, 
845; proc ings of NASSP, 845.2-849; 

standards for, 1; see also SECONDARY 


EDUCATION and ADMINISTRATION 
SICK LEAVE: administering, 66 


SLOW LEARNERS: mathematics, 464.1; Gtties 
instruction in pocondery school, see 
also EXCEPTIONAL C ILDREN > 


SOCIAL STUDIES: academically talented in, 
940.1; American ¢apitalism, 786.1; Ameri- 
can weg’ 893, 943, 954, (radio transcrip- 
tion) 569; ibliography, 902, 903, 906, 940.2; 
bulletin board use, 914; capitalism and la- 
bor in democracy, 946; citizenship, 890, 901; 
classroom activities and materials, 911-927; 
communism and other isms, 942; commu- 
nity agencies, 924; community resources, 
920; contemporary affairs, 891; controver- 
sial issues, 921; ee relations, 933; cur- 
riculum, 886 940.2, 940.3; democracy 
studies, 942- $44 $46, 952-955; economic se- 
curity, 910; general, 884; government pub- 
lications, 919; group discussion, 916; human 
relations, 905; human rights, 904; jeuce 
college, 939; junior high school, 9 954; 
kindergarten- primary grades, 935; liberty 
and law, 952; and literature, 908; local gov- 
ernment, 899, 900, 944, 953; local history, 
913; maps and globes, 922; methods, 926, 
940; money and banking, 909; motion pic- 
ture use, 911; new viewpoints in, x 64 
newspaper use, 915; oral reports, 918; poli- 
tics, 899, 953; problems approach, 940; re- 
cordings, 917; school activities, 901; and 
science, 885; in a_ scientific age, 284.1; 
senior high school, 938, 942-944, 946, 952-953, 
955; skills for students, 888; social educa- 
tion, 935; socio-drama, 927; student teach- 
ing, 925; study skills, 897; teachers, 889; 
tests, 896, 897; textbook lists, 902, 903; text- 
book use, 923; voting, 944, 955; war, 955.0; 
world airs, 887; world history, 892; 
world trade, 909 


SOCIODRAMA: in social studies, 927 


SPEECH EDUCATION: journals, 955.1, 955.2; 
monographs, 955.3; secondary school, 861; 
teachers for speech-defective, 315 


SPELLING: 203 


SPORTS: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, AND RECREATION 


STATE a pe, 449.1, 598.1, 601, 625. 632, 


STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS: Colinornie, 
1013.3; field workers, 607; services of, 


STUDENT COUNCILS: 862-863; and safety si 
tion, 701 


STUDENT TEACHING: see TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION 


SUPERINTENDENT: see ADMINISTRATION 


SUPERVISION: ASCD Handbook, 969; business 
nen. 153.1, 170, 171; enerai, 956, 960, 
966; group ageamn in, 977; elping the | poy 
teacher, 97 secondary education : 
small schools, 979; see also CURRIC CULUM 


SWIMMING: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDU~ 
CATION, AND RECREATION 


T 


TAPE RECORDINGS: catalog, 141 
TAXES: see FINANCE AND TAX EDUCA- 
TION 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION: see PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS and TEACHER EDUCATION 


TEACHER EDUCATION: 1954 Albany conference 
report, 995; basic principles and issues, 
1013.2; for business administration, 150.1, 
153, 154, 155; certification officers, 1001.1; 
certification Oot: soh7 uirements for school per- 
sonnel, 957 Commission report, 993; 
core Rave wo By preparation of, 982; cur- 
riculum, 1013.1; film, 538; for driver edu- 
cation, 694; future teachers, 998, 999, 1001, 
101i; general, 43, 44, 47, 47.1 48, 49, 992, 
1018.2; health’ education in, 342; for inter- 
national understanding, 45; professional 
organizations, 244.1, 1013; professional 
standards movement (goals) 1008, (pro- 
gram) 1009; recruitment posters, 996, 1018; 
safety education, 712, 713, 722.1; social 
studies, 889; standards, 195, 1005; student 





531, 748; journal, 533; legislation and fed- 
eral relations, 534; membership, 534; news 
of, 534; professional organizations, 534, 
(film) 491; travel tours, 103 


NEWSPAPER: in social studies classes, 915 
i?) 


OPINION POLLS: 734 


ORIENTATION: of preschool children, 275; of 
teachers, 80 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION: 351, 351.1, 841 


P 
PARENTS: working with, 255, 733 
PERSONNEL: see TEACHER PERSONNEL 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: see HEALTH, PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


POLITICS: local government, 899 


POSTERS, CARTOONS, AND CHARTS: cartoons for 
teachers, 797; child growth and develop- 
ment chart, 971; fire prevention, 702; safet 
education, 698.1, 701, 702; signal corps, 47 


PRESCHOOL PREPARATION: 275 


PRINCIPALS: salaries, 88: see also ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP and 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: in American 
education, 244.1; film, 491; and the teacher, 
1013 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS: certification for 
driver education teaching, 694; certifica- 
tion manual, 1004; certification of educa- 
tional administrators, 992.2; certification 
officers, 1001.1; general, 1018.2; movement 
in teaching, 1008, 1009; policy, 1018.3; prog- 
ress of movement, 999.1, 1 ; teachers in 
California, 1013.3; TEPS newsletter, 1017.2 


=e EDUCATION: a father looks at, 
7 


PROMOTION PRACTICES: see PUPIL APPRAIS- 
AL AND PROMOTION PRACTICES 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: academic freedom, 536; 
adult education leadership pamphlet, 33.7; 
American Education Week materials, 545- 
545.4; for classroom teachers, 727, 739; di- 


gest of magazine articles on education, 728; 
education exhibits at fairs, 665.1; education 
in lay magazines, 84; for educational secre- 
taries, 250.1; films, 535-544; filmstrip, 743.1; 
eneral, 59, 729, 741, 753, 753.1, 758; hand- 
ok, 746; health, physical education, and 
recreation (film) 369; music teacher and, 
513.1; —— polls, 734; parent participa- 
tion, 733; preschool pecuseetien. 275; pro- 
gressive education, 749; publications, 740; 
reading program. 277, 282; school news re- 
porting, 738; school photojournalism, 743.2; 
schools prevent juvenile delinquency, 537; 
secondary education, 830; teacher prepara- 
tion, 538; Teaching Career Month mate- 
rials, 545.1-545.4; tool kit, 747; weekly edu- 
cation newsletter, 726.1; working for better 
schools, 290 


PUPIL APPRAISAL AND PROMOTION PRACTICES: 
general, 88.1, 193, 207; in urban school dis- 
tricts, 83 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATION: . program for, 670; 
School bus standards, 693 


RADIO TRANSCRIPTIONS: for American Educa- 
tion Week, 568-580 


READING INSTRUCTION: general, 201, 257, 531.6; 
for gifted in secondary school, 868; high 
school, 211; improvement of, 678.37 inter- 
mediate, 282; primary, 277; for slow learn- 
ers in secondary school, 851 


RECORDINGS: bibliography (early grade pi- 
ano) 503; secondary education, 879-882; 
use of in social studies classes, 917 


RECREATION: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL ED- 
UCATION, AND RECREATION 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION: bibliography, 46; 
group dynamics in, 39.1; see also MORAL 
AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS: 207 


RESEARCH: (Most research reports are listed 
under the various subjects studied.) ac- 
tion, a case study, 968; bibliography of 

uestionnaire studies, 88.2; bulletins, 613- 
1; business education, 161, 165, 169; cur- 
riculum, 957; education instruction, 408, 
409; educational, methodology of, 97.4; ed- 
ucational research service circulars, 82.2- 
96; elementary school science, 975.1; for- 


eign countries, 99; general education in- 
struction, 408, 409; professional standards 
‘ movement, 1008; reviews of educational re- 
search, 97-127; statistical methodology in, 
109; summary of 25 years of, 102 


RETIREMENT: see TEACHER RETIREMENT 
ROLE-PLAYING: film on, 8; general, 33 


RURAL EDUCATION: administration, 655, 658, 
661; Te ae 678; classroom environ- 
ment, 678.5; general, 654, 657, 660, 673, 674; 
guidance and counseling, 659, 671; health, 
physical education, and recreation, 663; in- 
termediate unit, 658, 668; migrant children, 
667; pupil transportation, 670; safety edu- 
cation, 714; teaching, 656; time manage- 
ment, 678.4; vocational, 654.1 


SAFETY EDUCATION: and bicycles, 680; check- 
list for schools, 681; in colleges and uni- 
versities, 710; community cooperation for, 
679.1; driver education, 683, 694, 698.1, 720; 
electrical equipment, 708; family ving. 
715; on farms, 716; fire, 686, 687, 688, 689, 
690, 721, (film) 685, (filmstrip) 703, 704, 
(poster) 702; general, 679, 695, 720, 722.1, 
724, 726; high school, 689, 690, 691; in phy- 
sical education, 717; for primary teachers, 
687; pupil injury liability, 725; in rural 
schools, 714; school bus standards, 693; 
school patrols, 641, 684; and student coun- 
cils, 706, (poster) 701; for teachers, 688, 712, 
713; traffic (poster) 702.1 


SALARIES AND ECONOMIC STATUS OF TEACHERS: 
collective a 596.1; general, 615; 
higher education, 599.1; in 1957-58, 588.1; 
merit rating, 184, 194, 597, 797.1; princi- 
als’, 88; professional salary schedules, 
84.1; rural, 631; scheduling, 192; special 
tabulations, 653.1-653.5; state minimums, 
606; superior-service maximums, 607.1; 
teachers salary committee, 185.6; univer- 
sities, colleges, ae vy colleges, 599.1; 
urban, 95, 96, 600, 600.1, 600.2, 614, 622, 630 


SCHOLARSHIPS, GRANTS, AND AWARDS: music 
study, 501 

SCHOOL BOARDS: general, 73; liability of 
school district, 77; relations with superin- 
tendent, 53, 224, 225, 231; superintendent's 
salary, 81; written policies for, 82 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT: for audio- 





visual use, 143, 144, 145, 146; college physi- 
cal facilities analysis, 44.1, 44.2; construc- 
tion costs, 71, 71.3, 77.3; elementary school, 
272; facilities for health, hysical educa- 
tion, and recreation, Imstrip on, 76; 
fire safety (college caphanauns ; gen- 
os. 123; lighting, 69, 611; for og activi- 
ties, 509; for science instruction, 


SCHOOL FINANCE: see FINANCE AND TAX 
EDUCATION 


= LUNCH PROGRAM: health aspects of, 


SCIENCE: elementary school, 212,’ 259, 283.1, 
445.4, 760, (bibliography) 763.1, 765; en- 
couraging future scientists, 769; experi- 
ences, 772-776; experiments, 770, ‘771; held 
trip, 778; gifted children in, 307; general, 
761; and mathematics, 97.5, 122; periodical 
for students, 762; rojects, 777; in second- 
a school, 210, 4; and social studies, 
885; social studies in a scientific age, 284.1; 
teaching ideas, 763, 780, 783.1; textbooks, 
bibliography of, 765 


SECONDARY EDUCATION: academically talented 
in, 526.1, 526.2; administration, 788, 789, 790, 
791, 793, 802, 827.1, 839, 842, 845, 845.1, 854.2, 
854.3; advance estimates for 1957-58, 583.1; 
business education in, 794; cartoons for 
teachers, 797; commencement, 799; com- 
parative education, 852.1; core teachers, 
preparation of, 982; correspondence in- 
struction, 866; curriculum, 803, 804, 958; 
deans of girls, 1038; discipline, 823; driver 
education in, 626; economics, 786.2, 786.3; 
exceptional children, 812; functions of mu- 
sic in, 504; general, 784, 785, 807, 877; guid- 
ance in, 787, 820, 821: health, physical edu- 
cation, ‘and recreation, administration of, 
789; high school in a changing world, 51.1; 
home economics in, 825; human relations 
in, 827; honor society, 814, 822; interna- 
tional understanding, 829; panies ie. 
school, 840, 872; mathematics 
(clubs) 472.2, (program for gifted). ” 475.1: 
military service, 877.1; motivation and 
needs of high-school girls, 1040.1; music 
education in, 510, 818; new ventures in, 
839.2; physical ee activities for 
high-school ape. Fo engemenes fitness 
for youth, Plarining or youth, 844; 
practices in, 0. ; proceedings of NASSP 
845.2-849; public address in, 850; public 
relations, 830; reading instruction for 


ifted, 868; reading instruction for slow 
earner, 851; 00, ol: —— safet; 

education, 689, 690 ok Tt" in 854. 
social studies, 786.1 955.0; peech 
education, 861; staft orilisations 839.1; stu- 
dent activities, 876; student councils, 786.4, 
862, 863; student officers, 824; student peri- 
odical, 786; supervision, 867; teacher re- 
tirement _Previsions, 1020; today and to- 
morrow in, 531.4; in today’s world, 854.1 


Prersrcrchys SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP: attitudes 
toward, 865; general, 784, 785, 790, 791, 793, 
845; proceedings of NASSP, 845.2-849: 
standards for, 1; see also SECONDARY 
EDUCATION and ADMINISTRATION 


SICK LEAVE: administering, 66 


SLOW LEARNERS: mathematics, 464.1; reading 
instruction in poconaery. school, 851; see 
also EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


SOCIAL STUDIES: academically talented in, 
940.1; American ¢apitalism, 786.1; Ameri- 
can history, 893, 943, 954, (radio er. 
tion) 569; bibliography, 902, 903, 940.2; 
bulletin board use, 914; om ag, and la- 
bor in democracy, 946; citizenshi , 890, 901; 
classroom activities and materia S, 911-927: 
communism and other isms, 942; commu- 
nity agencies, 924; community resources, 
920; contemporary affairs, 891; controver- 
sial issues, 921; eee relations, 933; cur- 
riculum, 886 940.2, 940.3; democracy 
studies, 942- 34a Sse, 952-955; economic se- 
curity, 910; general, 884; government pub- 
lications, 919; group discussion, 916; human 
relations, 905; human rights, 904; junior 
college, 939; junior high school, 937, 954; 
kindergarten- primary grades, 935; liberty 
and law, 952; and literature, 908; local gov- 
ernment, 899, 900, 944, 953; local history, 
913; maps and globes, 922; methods, 926, 
940; money and banking, 909; motion ic- 
ture use, 911; new viewpoints in, % 84 
fies bog, o use, 915; oral reports, 918; poli- 
tics, 899, 953; problems approach, 940; re- 
cordings, 917; school activities, 901; and 
science, 885; in a_ scientific age, 284.1; 
senior high school, 938, 942-944, 946, 952-953, 
955; skills for students, 888; social educa- 
tion, 935; socio-drama, 927; student teach- 
ing, 925; study skills, 897; teachers, 889; 
tests, 896, 897; textbook lists, 902, 903; text- 
book use, 923; voting, 944, 955; war, 955.0; 
world affairs, 887; world history, 892; 
world trade, 909 


SOCIODRAMA: in social studies, 927 


SPEECH EDUCATION: journals, 955.1, 955.2; 
monographs, 955.3; secondary school, 861; 
teachers for speech-defective, 315 


SPELLING: 203 


SPORTS: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, AND RECREATION 


STATE AID: 445.5, 449.1, 598.1, 601, 625. 632, 
983.1, 985.1 


STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS: California, 
1013.3; field workers, 607; services of, 603 


STUDENT COUNCILS: 862-863; and safety educa- 
tion, 701 


STUDENT TEACHING: see TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION 


SUPERINTENDENT: see ADMINISTRATION 


SUPERVISION: ASCD Handbook, 969; business 
education, 153.1, 170, 171; eneral, 956, 960, 
966; group nea in, 977; elping > * new 
teacher, 97 secondary education 867; in 
small schools, 979; see also CURRICULUM 


SWIMMING: see HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDU~ 
CATION, AND RECREATION 


T 


TAPE RECORDINGS: catalog, 141 
TAXES: see FINANCE AND TAX EDUCA- 
TION 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION: see PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS and TEACHER EDUCATION 


TEACHER EDUCATION: 1954 Albany conference 
report, 995; basic principles and issues, 
1013.2; for business administration, 150.1, 
153, 154, 155; certification officers, 1001.1; 
certification requirements for school per- 
sonnel, 1004; 1957 Commission report, 993; 
core teachers, preparation of, 982; cur- 
riculum, 1013.1; film, 538; for arives edu- 
cation, 694; future teachers, 998, 1001, 
101i; general, 43, 44, 47, 47.1, 48, os, 992; 
1018.2; health education ‘in, 342; for inter- 
national understanding, 45; professional 
organizations, 244.1, 1013; professional 
standards movement (goals) 1008, (pro- 
gram) 1009; recruitment posters, 996, 1018; 
safety education, 712, 713, 722.1; social 
studies, 889; standards, 195, 1005; student 





teaching in social studies, 925; supply and 
, 613.2; teacher recruitment, 545.1, 

.2, 545.3, 545.4, 995, 996, 998, 999, 1001, 
1011, 1017, 1018; TEPS newsletter, 1017.2; 
and world affairs, 1017; see also FUTURE 
aan and TEACHER RECRUIT- 


TEACHER LOAD: 
(film) 535.1 


TEACHER PERSONNEL: accreditation, 1013.1; ap- 
pointment and termination of service 
practices, 635; employment conditions, 634; 
experience for prospective teachers, 45.1; 
first-year teachers, 619; general, 106, 615; in 
health, physical education, and recreation, 
639; and nonacademic personnel, 121; poli- 
cies essential for good schools, 1629; ss 
1005.1, 1018.3, 1026.0; practices investigated 
by Defense Commission, 229, 232, 233; prac- 
tices in urban school districts, 609; staff 
utilization, 839.1; substitute teachers, 623; 
supply and demand, 610.1, 610.2, 613.2 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT: business teachers, 166, 
168; certification, 1018.4; film, 542; general 
1001, 1001.2; health ph sical education, and 
recreation, 325, 336, 7; lay-professional 
action for securing teachers, 995; locating 


class size, 91, 92, 93, 531.2, 


a Senshing sition, 593; posters, 992. 
1017.1, 1018, 1018.1; 
TEACHERS and TEACHER EDUCATION 


TEACHER RETIREMENT: court decisions on, 588, 
1019; establishment of sound system, 1021; 
general. 187; handbook on, 591; reciprocity 
n, 592; 1952-53 statistics, 610, 1023; statu- 
tory provisions and statistics on public 
school retirement, 1020; summary of at 
half century (1950) 638 


TEACHER TENURE: court decisions (1946-54) 
1025; general, 186; trends in legislation 
and court decisions, 1032.1 


TEACHER WELFARE: see CREDIT UNIONS, 


SALARIES, TEACHER LOAD, TEACHER 
PERSONNEL, TEACHER RETIREMENT 
and TEACHER TENURE 


—_— CAREER MONTH: 545.1, 545.2, 545.3, 


TELEVISION: graphic communication and cri- 
sis in education, 138.1; instruction, ap- 
praisal, 142.1; seminar, 141.1; staff utiliza- 
tion, 839.1 


TENURE: see TEACHER TENURE 
TESTING: achievement, 130; and evaluation, 


531.7; general, 103, 118; health, physical 
education, and recreation, 348; national 
— entrance tests, 160; typewriting, 


TRAVEL: NEA tours, 1036 
U 


UNITED NATIONS: see INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS 


Vv 
=e EDUCATION: general, 101; rural, 


Ww 


WOMEN DEANS AND COUNSELORS: guidance 
and counseling resource materials, 1041; 
in higher education institutions, 1039; 
journal, 1037; student residence halls, 1043 


WORLD AFFAIRS:. see HISTORY, INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS, and SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


WORLD TRADE: teaching of, 907 
Y 
YOUTH: planning for, 844 
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1957-58 college salaries: 


Good, Bad, Indifferent 


RAY C. MAUL 


OpAY, institutions of higher 
[ectucaion are dipping into 

high-school staffs for an in- 
creasing proportion of their new 
instructors. Is this practice adding 
a rung to the ladder of profes- 
sional opportunity? The Research 
Division’s recently issued report on 
salaries paid in universities, col- 
leges, and junior colleges provides 
at least a partial answer. 

Salaries vary more widely in 
higher educational institutions 
than in the public schools. Some 
are quite rewarding; others are at 
the subsistence level. Only a small 
number are clustered immediately 
about the median of $6015 for all 
ranks in all types of colleges and 
universities. 


Tue new report follows exactly 
the pattern established two years 


Dr. Maul is assistant director of the 
NEA Research Division. For addi- 
tional information on this subject, 
see Research Report 1958-R1, Sal- 
aries Paid and Salary Practices in 
Universities, Colleges, and Junior 
Colleges, 1957-58, which may be ob- 
tained from NEA at $1 per copy, 
with quantity discounts. 55p. 1958. 


ago, thus providing for accurate 
comparisons. Over this two-year pe- 
riod, the median salary of all pro- 
fessors has advanced 14.1%; of asso- 
ciate professors, 14.59%; of assist- 
ant professors, 13.7%; and of in- 
structors, 11.6%. The accompany- 
ing chart shows the median salary 
in 1955-56 and in 1957-58. 

At the top of the range are some 
5500 teachers who receive $10,000 
or more for nine months of class- 
room service. Among them, nearly 
2000 are at the $12,000 level or 
above; almost 400 are at the $15,- 
000 level, with over 80 receiving a 
nine-months’ salary of $18,000 or 
more. 

Some administrative positions 
pay good salaries, too. Presidents 
receive up to $45,000; vice-presi- 
dents and college deans, to $27,000; 
deans of students and directors of 
admission, to $18,000; registrars, to 
$14,000; and deans of women, to 
$12,000. Among the professional 
schools of the universities, the 
deans of medicine are high at $30,- 
000, followed by deans of engineer- 
ing, law, and graduate schools, with 
top salaries of $24,500. 


MEDIAN SALARIES FOR NINE MONTHS OF FULL-TIME TEACHING 
1955-56 and 1957-58 


Median salaries, 1955-56 EOSoo] Medion solories, 1957-58 SM 


ALL COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 
Professors 


Associate professors 
Assistant professors sretececes 


P65 050005 


Instructors 


All ranks combined 


$8,072 


$6,563 


$5,595 


$4,562 
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For the great majority in higher 
educational service, however, the 
picture is not so bright. One of 
every 10 teachers receives less than 
$4400, one of every four is not 
above $5000, and one of every three 
receives less than $5500 for the aca- 
demic year. 

The median salary for presidents 
of all types of universities and col- 
leges is $12,407; for vice-presidents, 
$12,013; for college deans, $8411; 
deans of students, $7610; business 
managers, $7518; directors of ath- 
letics, $7292; and deans of women, 
$6006. 

Universities and colleges gener- 
ally do not operate on a basis of 
salary schedules as do most public- 
schoo] districts. Two-thirds of the 
higher institutions do, however, 
maintain a minimum starting base, 
although only about one of every 
four operates a schedule with spe- 
cifically designated increments. 

Many reports indicate that the 
present critical shortage of mathe- 
matics and science teachers has 
forced employing officials either to 
offer a higher starting salary than 
the schedule provides or to offer a 
higher rank than the vacant posi- 
tion has carried. Some institutions 
have found it necessary to resort to 
both of these practices, but only in 
the fields of most acute shortage. 
As in the public schools, the teacher 
shortage in universities and colleges 
is not the same in all fields or in 
all localities. 


Axone the junior colleges, the 
median salary for teachers is $6261 
in the public-supported institutions 
but only $4016 in the privately sup- 
ported ones. Individual salaries go 
as high as $10,100 in the public 
junior colleges in the Far West, to 
$9900 in the Middle Atlantic area, 
and to $9100 in New England. No 
junior-college teacher’s salary of 
more than $7500 was reported in 
the Northwest and Southwest, and 
none higher than $6700 in the 
Southeast. 

Salaries of the chief administra- 
tor in public junior colleges range 
from $18,250 down to $5300, with 
a nationwide median of $9200. The 
high for deans of women is $13,750; 
the median, $7300. = + 
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THE UNIT 


\ J ESHOULD... recognize the United Nations for what 
it is—an admittedly imperfect but indispensable in- 
strument of nations in working for a peaceful evolution 


toward a more just and secure world order. The dynamic 
forces at@Werk in this stage of human history have made 
wor ion necessary. The balance of these forces 
gits within which the power of world 
ap at each step and beyond which 
e of forces so permits, will be 
zanic growth in the system 

p society of nations. 
heard about the 
It has even 
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a> NATIONS 


- 


CTURE 


ITS ACTIVITIES 


Political Advancement—United Nations debates have 
achieved notable successes: Soviet troops left Iran; the Pal- 
estine War was mediated; the Indonesian dispute was settled; 
the Kashmir problem has been contained; the Korean crisis 
was met with concerted action following the “Uniting for 
Peace” Resolution; the Berlin Blockade was settled; the threat 
to world peace at Suez was handled effectively; the ruthless 
suppression of the Hungarian uprising was brought clearly 
into focus before world public opinion; and the trust territories 
are moving toward readiness for self-government. 

Economic Advancement—The underprivileged two-thirds of 
mankind no longer fatalistically accept their plight when they 
know the world has plenty for everyone. Acutely aware of 
this situation, the UN is making progress in bringing better 
living to less developed areas. In the past seven years, 83 
governments have paid or pledged approximately $180 mil- 
lion for technical assistance; the International Monetary Fund 
has continued to promote international monetary co-operation 
and expansion of world trade; the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development has lent $3,512.5 million, 
made up of 192 loans in 46 countries and territories; and 
the newly established Special Projects Fund will finance ex- 
tensive surveys preceding large-scale developmental projects. 

Social Advancement—Greatly expanded provisions for 
social and economic development in the UN Charter and 
structure are the greatest single difference between the 
League of Nations and the United Nations. The noted English 
historian, Arnold Toynbee, has said this is the first age since 
the dawn of history in which mankind has dared to believe it 
practicable to make the benefits of civilization available to 
the human race. 

The Specialized Agencies have made spectacular gains in 
promoting world health and human welfare. WHO has 
brought better health to some 500 million people in the 
campaigns against such diseases as malaria, tuberculosis, 
and yaws; FAO has helped to find better ways to produce, 
store, and distribute food; ILO has raised the conditions of 
livelihood of millions of workers throughout the world; and 
UNICEF, working with WHO, has helped governments test 
100 million children for tuberculosis, and millions for yaws. 

Educational Advancement—One-half the people of the 
world cannot read or write. This prevents access to techniques 
and ideas needed to achieve better standards of living. 

Educational programs are a vital part of every UN program 
of assistance, and each Specialized Agency realizes that the 
introduction of innovations and changes—and their contin- 
vance—requires an educational groundwork. 

UNESCO is concerned with improving education, and since 
1951 it has been carrying on a global campaign for free and 
compulsory education, advising governments on such prob- 
lems as financing its expansion and revising curriculums. It 
operates two regional fundamental-education centers, in 
Latin American and in the Arab states, and has helped estab- 
lish 33 national centers on fundamental education. 


US participation in the UN costs each American only 48¢ per year. 


iT of this doubl d, 35 for $1. No orders accepted for less 
eprint Order from NEA, 1201 16th Si., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





COMPARRT 


Care for Your Child in a Public School 
ina Cra program of learning under a trained teacher 


33° an hour including buildings, 


supplies, equipment, teachers’ salaries, and 
all other costs . . . only 24 excluding 
interest and capital outlay. 


with the costs of The Cheapest Alternative 
an untrained teen-age baby sitter 
with limited activities 
and no program 


50 an hour and you provide the 


furniture, TV, telephone, transportation, 
and food. 


*Public elementary end secondary schools 


The Nation’s Ability to Pay 





THE COSTS 


Compare the costs of education with The Nation’s Educational Needs 


School 


@ 7 million students in urban public elementary Earotiment 
schools are in classes of over 30 . 


in millions 
@ 30% of public elementary-school teachers 
lack college degrees 


@ 28% of all public-school teachers do some 
teaching outside their field of preparation 


*All public and private education—elementary, secondary, and higher 


1956 1965 


College Production of Teachers Has Dropped in fields of great scarcity 


@ 100,000 teachers left the public schools 
Mathematics last year 
@ and even at present high pupil-teacher 
ratios, by 1965 we will need 1/2 
million additional teachers for public 
schools alone 


@ and many thousands more for private 


Percent failing 
Per pupil in ADA mental test 
Gam $350 and over WM $250—299 Gam under 5% Mmm 15—24.9% 
ji $300—349 GEE under $250 mem 5—14.9% MM 25% and over 


This feature has been adapted from Compare the Costs, a 16-page pamphlet published by the Committee on Tax 
Education and School Finance, NEA, 1201 16th Street, Nw., Washington 6, D.C., 1958. 10 copies, $1; 100 copies, $5. 
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grades 1 through 6 involves 

picking up the language skills 
which the child brings from his 
home environment, adapting them 
to the demands of enlarging social 
contacts, and improving them in 
quantity and quality. 

The processes for such a_ task 
must of necessity be creative and 
functional rather than analytical. 
In other words, the major emphasis 
will be upon the improvement of 
skills through use rather than upon 
a knowledge of the language itself 
or attention to restrictive gram- 
matical rules. 


"esas the language arts in 


A LARGE group of children bring 
to school speech patterns and habits 
which do not measure up to the ex- 
pectations of school and _ society 
beyond the home. The teacher's 
goal with this group is the break- 
ing of these undesirable speech 
habits and the substitution of 
those more acceptable. 

This is seldom accomplished by 
teaching grammatical terminology 
and structure. It is highly unlikely, 
for example, that the child who 
says “I seen” will shift to the ha- 
bitual use of “I saw” after being 
taught the principal parts of the 
verb to see and being told that seen 
is a participle, not a verb. 

For this reason, I feel that teach- 
ers should concentrate on repeti- 
tion and practice with desirable 


Dr. Pooley \is professor of English at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
In preparing this article, he has drawn 
on material to be found in his latest 


book, Teaching English Grammar 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.), which 
was selected as one of the outstanding 
educational books of 1957. Readers’ re- 
actions to Dr. Pooley’s point of view 
are invited by the Journal for possible 
inclusion in “Our Readers Write.” 
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Grammar in the Grades? 


ROBERT C. POOLEY 


forms, leaving grammatical ex- 
planations for a later day. 

By the time a child reaches 
school age, his patterns of speech 
are firmly established and largely 
unconscious. If he has been un- 
fortunate enough to hear regularly, 
“T done it,” “Him and me went,” 
and so on, he will need more than 
knowledge to change such habits. 

A child who is troubled by 
thumb-sucking or fingernail-biting 
is not corrected merely by scolding 
or by being told not to do it. These 
habits are broken by one of two 
major forces: the creation of an 
environment m which the habit 
cannot be followed because of the 
use of thumb guards or gloves; or 
some sort of social stimulus such 
as the satisfaction that comes from 
co-operating with others, or the joy 
of gaining a personal victory. 

This same approach may be ef- 
fectively used in the classroom to 
change undesirable usage habits. 
It requires the presentation of the 
desired form and specific practice 
in its development with unceasing 
vigilance by both teacher and pupil 
to catch and correct any and all 
lapses from the desired form. 

The child can be encouraged to 
take pride in using the new speech 
form. Corrections should be limited 
to a few specific items at a time and 
should always be made quietly and 
politely. EmBarrassment and resent- 
‘ment are to be avoided, since in 
the formation of desirable lan- 
guage habits, greatest success comes 
to the teacher who gently leads 
rather than harasses his pupils. 


Ai the evidence available shows 
that formal grammar has little or 
no effect upon the skills of compo- 
sition in the elementary grades. 


Furthermore, research indicates 
that grammatical terminology, when 
not particularly connected with a 
skill regularly used by the child, is 
easily confused and forgotten. Chil- 
dren often cannot recall grammat- 
ical terms that they learned only a 
few weeks earlier. 

With this evidence, it seems un- 
necessary and perhaps a waste of 
the pupil’s time to attempt to teach 
the formal terms of grammar in 
the elementary grades. To avoid 
teaching the terms does not mean 
that the child is unable to. learn 
them. The question is how much 
effort is required and how valuable 
is the effort at this point. 

After considerable study, I have 
found no proof that excellent writ- 
ing and speaking result, at least 
through grade 6, from teaching the 
terms of formal grammar. In fact, 
the reverse seems to be true: Where 
a great deal of grammar is taught 
at the expense of practice in writ- 
ing and speaking, the children 
make poor gains in their English 
expression. 

Naturally, if a child in the ele- 
mentary grades asks a specific ques- 
tion which calls for an answer in 
the form of a term of grammar, the 
teacher will give that term. It is 
quite likely, therefore, that such 
words as noun, verb, and possibly 
adjective and adverb will be dis- 
cussed. Surely the word sentence 
will occur frequently in connection 
with the child’s writing, as well as 
in class discussions. 

The significant fact is that, while 
these terms may be used incidental- 
ly, I do not ‘believe they should 
constitute materials on which the 
child is drilled or on which he is to 
give answers in the form of identi- 
fication and definitions. + # 
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Educators, 89 strong, from 20 foreign countries attended the Cleveland convention at the 
invitation of the NEA. Here they are shown Monday evening at the first General Assembly 
against the colorful background of the massed flags of the countries that they represent. 


I FEEL sure of only one thing as a result 
of my intensive study of a sampling of com- 
prehensive public high schools: No radical 
changes are required in the pattern of 
American public education in order to 
make our schools adequate for the tasks 
now confronting them. 

If all the states would do as well as some 
few have done in district organization, the 
small high school could be essentially elimi- 
nated, This would be a great step forward. 

If, in each state, the present high schools 
of sufficient size were made as adequate as 


the best I have seen, we would have ne 
need to complain about the education in 
science and mathematics of the academical- 
ly talented boys, at least. . . . If the guidance 
system and the instruction in all the sub- 
jects were as good as what I have seen in 
some schools and the scholastic ambitions 
of the pupils were better stimulated, then 
one could be sure that a vast majority of 
our youth were obtaining a satisfactory 
education. 

—JAMES B. CONANT, president emeritus, 
Harvard University. 
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Some 9500’ persons attended the convention. Here thousands gather in the Main Arena of the 
fine Cleveland Public Auditorium, scene of both general assemblies and business sessions. 








Mucu of the public discussion of education 
in these days seems to turn on the proposition 
that the student is not in a learning situation 
unless he is being made miserable at the same 
time. 

I am certain that the schools are anxious to 
emphasize the importance of persistency and 
determination, as well as ability, in the total 
educational process. But we ought to remember 
that men have used their ingenuity since the 
dawn of recorded time to release themselves 
from useless toil and unnecessary burdens. This 
is quite as true in the learning process as 
elsewhere. 

Effort should be expended when needed, 
where needed, and for as long as needed—but 
it is contrary to the whole experience of man- 
kind to expend it when it is not needed. 

—VIRGIL M. HANCHER, president, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


Our dreams today are not so much of a brave 
new world as they are confused, uncertain, and 
without hope. Either in despair we cease to 
dream or we find the resources that will enable 
us to dream dreams that are realistic and yet 
farseeing. It is only in confidence that it is in 
God’s hands to create a new heaven and a new 
earth that we dare to struggle through these 
uncertain times. 

—JERALD C, BRAUER, dean, Federated Theo- 
logical Faculty, University of Chicago. 


’» = President Lyman V. Ginger and Mrs. Ginger 
<. w greet two of the many guests who pass through 
‘>? M °F the receiving line at the Presidents’ Reception. 
=e." 


pd eating and good fellowship are combined during the let’s- 
quainted informality of the Classroom Teachers Banquet. 


To BRING out the best in young hearts and 
minds, to stimulate them to explore ideals 
and ideas requires inspired teaching. And this, 
of course, is where America’s educational tri- 
umph eventually lies. For truly inspired teach- 
ing can come only where the teacher is free 
to seek and see and say the truth as he finds it. 

Not only is it imperative to the teacher's 
integrity to resist conformity when contrary to 
conviction, but he can never tell when, by 
speaking up, he may be giving needed encour- 
agement and leadership to someone else. 

—LE ROY COLLINS, governor of Florida. 
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Executive Secretary William G. Carr faces the 
NBC-TV Outlook cameras for a remote-hoo 

discussion of education with Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, president of the Fund for the Republic. 


Surrounded by fellow participants, a purpose- 
ful member takes the floor to discuss a point 
at one of the many group meetings which 
are an important feature of the convention. 


E,pucation must be made a heroic en- 
counter for teacher and student alike. 
We must learn to release the springs of 
devotion and motivation in both teachers 
and students. 

In a society where the dominant ques- 
tion is “What's in it for me?” we cannot 
evoke heroic efforts—either of student or 
teacher—for values that go beyond money, 
power, success, prestige, security, and even 
happiness. 

When we ask ourselves where we want 
to go, the answer must be: toward a 
society where education will have stand- 
ing, and where the life of the mind evokes 
even more heroic efforts than the life of 
power, money, or success. This means 
putting the shaping of curriculums into 
the hands of the people who know most 
about it—the educators. 

—MAX LERNER, professor of American 
civilization, Brandeis University. 


Friendly and gracious, Ruth A. Stout, the NEA president for 1958-59, greets 
a delegate while F. L. Schlagle, NEA state director for Kansas, looks on. 


For the first time in history, sci- 
ence within the foreseeable future 
will make it possible (at a reason- 
able population level) for almost 
everyone to lead a good, healthy, 
interesting, and peaceful life. 

But whether or not we ever ap- 
proach this Utopia will depend on 
the politicians, economists, sociolo- 
gists, and average citizens, rather 
than on the scientists. Will the 
world of education lead the mass- 
mind sufficiently far along the 
paths of wisdom to enable the hu- 
man race to derive its rightful 
benefits from the scientists’ find- 
ings? The immediate answer is in 
doubt. 

—CLIFFORD C. FURNAS, chancellor, 
University of Buffalo. 








Your Students Are Watching You 


How many young people 


will you influence to become teachers? 


ing with almost every clock 

tick. Obviously, America is go- 
ing to need a great many more 
teachers. 

Where are the teachers coming 
from? How many young people 
will you influence to become teach- 
ers? Of course, many persons and 
factors affect children’s decisions 
about what they are going to be- 
come professionally. But mostly, 
young people make up their minds 
about whether they want to become 
teachers by watching teachers. 


ig THIS nation, babies are arriv- 


Here are ways in which I think 
you can influence your bright, vital 
young students to follow in your 
footsteps: 

1. Be eager and alive as a person 
and as a teacher. If you drag 
through the days without light in 
your eyes or vitality in your man- 
ner, you will give the impression 
that you find teaching very dull 
business. 

2. Read. Be an interesting per- 
son. Keep yourself informed about 
the best in literature. Read not 
only to have something to teach, 
but to be able to stimulate your 
students to explore the fascinating 
content of the books and magazines 
available to us today in such 
abundance. 

Down at the corner drugstore, 
for less than the price of a banana 
split, young people can get paper- 
bound books that are likely to 
charge the mind with electric 
energy and spark an eager in- 
tellectual curiosity that makes life 


Mrs. McCullar is director of informa- 
tion, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia. She has been a teacher 
of English and a journalism adviser 
and has written many magazine articles. 
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exciting. Right there in the midst 
of those trashy volumes fronted by 
bosomy females and Dead-Eye 
Dicks, there are books containing 
the wisdom of the ages. But unless 
you read, your students are not so 
likely to. 

3. Be a warm and kindly human 
being, interested in others. Be ma- 
ture in your emotional attitudes. 
Be generous in spirit to others. If 
your students see you rising above 
petty hurts and prejudices into the 
fine atmosphere of mature and 
happy relationships, they are likely 
to associate that ability with what 
you do for a living. It is wonderful 
when they can feel that “there must 
be something about teaching that 
makes people big.” ‘ 

4. Don’t talk-shop all the time 
in your off hours. Have a hobby. 
Get enthusiastic about collecting 
figurines or something, even if it’s 
only menus or recipes from unusual 
eating places. : 

Have a do-something interest, 
too. It could be playing chess or 
bowling, mountain climbing or 
singing. Whatever it is, do it with 
enthusiasm. It will bring you into 
contact with others who have the 
same interest; it will give you new 
friends and widen the boundaries 
of your mind and life. 

5. Be proud. of. being a teacher. 
Never say, “I’m just a teacher.” Act 
as though you belong with those 
who have conquered Mount Ever- 
est. Professional poise and the con- 
fidence that enables you to handle 
your job with serene confidence 
will do much to make your young- 
sters admire you and want to be like 
you. 

6. Be a good citizen. Keép in- 
formed about the issues of life that 
make up politics. Give to your stu- 


4 . 
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dents a deep understanding that 
politics is the wonderful art of peo- 
ple’s governing themselves, and 
that it will be good only as people 
are good, with informed minds and 
integrity of character. 

7. Have a sense of humor, If 
your voice is shrill, your manner 
impatient, your judgments harsh, 
who wants to be another you? One 
you is already too much! 

But if your sentences light up 
every now and then with laughter, 
and you can see the happy side of 
things, tensions are lessened, and 
both you and your students are 
likely to enjoy life more. The days 
that make us happy make us wise, 
the saying goes. 

8. Be a vital and vigorous part 
of your professional organization. 
Don’t ride piggy-back on those who 
do the work in your professional 
organizations. If you share the 
work, as well as the benefits, you 
will find that pride will come to 
you through the strength of your 
belonging. 

In The Member of the Wedding 
12-year-old Frankie says, “Every- 
body needs a ‘we.’” Your profes- 
sional organization is a very strong 
“we” for you. Belong—and take 
pride in belonging. 


Wr the help of your example, 
students will come to see teaching 
as an exciting career. They may 
decide that if being a teacher is to 
be warm-hearted, wise, loving, and 
eternally curious about learning 
the why’s of the universe, teaching 
is for them. 

Nothing you can do for your pro- 
fession is more important than in- 
spiring able young people to de- 
cide, “I’m going to be a teacher.” 


# # 
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first 

year 

of the 
expanded 
program 


WILLIAM G. CARR 
NEA Executive Secretary 


NEA Center nearing completion 

Salary-consultant service inaugurated 

Teacher-retirement field service increased 20% 

Legal action taken defending teachers rights 

Civic rights and duties of teachers promoted 

More investigations of unfair treatment of teachers held 
Regional and national conferences on teacher education held 
Student NEA inaugurated 

Tax-education and school-finance activities carried on 

“NEA Journal” made more attractive; “NEA News” issued weekly 
“NEA Research Bulletin” improved 

Publications sales doubled 

Full-time photographic service begun 

NEA radio-TV office opened in New York City 

NEA news services expanded 

NEA documentary film, “Satellites, Scheols, and Survival,” issued 
New NEA film, “Crowded Out,” issued 

Teaching Career Month promoted 

American Education Week expanded 


Conferences with magazine editors increased from one to three 
a year 


Co-operation increased with lay groups 

Council on Instruction initiated 

Regional conferences on instruction held 

Conference on academically talented youth held 

NEA conferences on rural life and education reactivated 

Consultants on education of exceptional children, elementary 
education, and TV instruction appointed 

NEA liaison officer at United Nations appointed 

Safety project in science education carried on 

Awards given to distinguished college teachers 

Teachers saved an estimated $20 million annually through successful 
NEA efforts to secure tax equity for them 

Staff for legislative work strengthened 

Legislative consultant for New York State appointed 

Legislative branch office established on Capitol Hill 

NEA participation in Congressional hearings increased 


Staff field services increased: field workers for Midwest and 
Southeast states appointed; New England regional office 
expanded; West Coast regional office established 


Eight special regional membership conferences held 

Local recognition project initiated 

Services for NEA building representatives improved 
Administrative survey completed-—implementation under way 


New NEA staff salary schedule activated 
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Charting a course: 


Education and the Federal Government 


and resolutions may be said 
to be new because the 1958 
; NEA Representative Assembly ap- 
proved a revised and considerably 
streamlined statement of principles. 
The new version calls for “in- 
formed participation by teachers in 
the consideration of all legislation 
that would affect the quantity or 
quality of education either directly 
_ or indirectly.” This emphasis on 
legislation is of paramount impor- 
tance to the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission because its work deals with 
federal legislative policies. 


z of this year’s NEA platform 


Ix revisinc and approving the 
new platform and resolutions, the 
1958 Representative Assembly 
made no startling changes. Instead, 
it recodified long-standing and tra- 
ditional policies and modified them 
in the light of recent events. It con- 
tinued its call for a local-state-fed- 
eral partnership in the financial 
support of public education with 
control residing in the states. 

The delegates pointed to “two 
major barriers to the attainment of 
quality education . . . the continu- 
ing shortage of adequate classroom 
space and of qualified teachers. To 
end these shortages and to provide 
an adequate basis for quality edu- 
cation, the National Education As- 
sociation urges a massive infusion 
of federal funds to be used by the 
states and localities for teachers’ 
salaries and to build classrooms as 
seems necessary in the discretion of 
the state.” 

Federal Participation. The dele- 
gates took note that events cf re- 
cent months have served to accen- 
tuate the problems and potentiali- 
‘Mr. Pearson, chairman of the NEA 
Legislative Commission, is executive 


secretary of the Illinois Education 
Association. 


IRVING F. PEARSON 


ey os 


ties of higher education. They put 
the NEA on record as urging “the 
use of federal funds to establish a 
general scholarship and fellowship 
program for talented youth. This 
program should be administered by 
the U.S. Office of Education work- 
ing with the state departments of 
education. ...” 

._The wording differs, but the sub- 
stance remains the same in a reaf- 
firmation of the need for federal 
funds for vocational education, for 
federally affected areas, for rural 
library services, and ‘“‘an adequately 
staffed, professionally independent 
U.S. Office of Education . . . under 
a national board of education. .. .” 

The resolutions continue: “The 
Association urges that the United 
States Commissioner of Education 
be appointed for a definite term of 
office. The Association further em- 
phasizes the importance of research 
and the collection and distribution 
of information about the conduct 
of education to be carried on by 
the Office of Education in co-opera- 
tion with institutions and organiza- 
tions. It urges increased appropria- 
tions for survey, research, and the 
dissemination of information.” 

Tax Equity. Looking back to the 
activities of the spring of 1957, the 
delegates expressed their ‘“‘apprecia- 
tion to the many Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who have actively spon- 
sored legislation providing equi- 
table tax treatment for teachers.” 

The Association also commended 


The 1958 edition of NEA Fed- 
eral Legislative Policy is available 
without charge from the NEA 
Division of Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations. This pamphlet 
also includes a brief history of 
what happened to federal-educa- 
tion legislation in 1957-58. 
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the Treasury Department “for 
amending its regulations so as to 
give fuller recognition that educa- 
tional expenses of teachers are ne- 
cessary business expenses and prop- 
erly tax-deductible. The Associa- 
tion looks forward to speedy clari- 
fication as to the practical applica- 
tion of these regulations, and ap- 
preciates the continuing desire of 
members of the Congress to pro- 
vide legislative remedy if and to 
the extent that it may prove to be 
needed.” 

Retirement. A new resolution 
firmly places the NEA on record for 
“sound retirement systems that per- 
mit teachers to move from one state 
to another without undue penalty, 
and equal tax treatment of the in- 
come of retired teachers and other 
persons retired under similar cir- 
cumstances.” 

International Relations. An im- 
portant responsibility of the teach- 
ing profession, the delegates re- 
solved, is the strengthening of edu- 
cational efforts in the international 
field. They called for greater un- 
derstanding among nations and 
among groups of people, advocated 
expanded private and federal sup- 
port for international exchanges of 
educational leaders and students, 
and voted in favor of realistic teach- 
ing about the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies. 

The resolution also urged that 
school officials and boards of edu- 
cation encourage teachers to work 
toward these objectives. 

Postal Rates. Reflecting the suc- 
cessful outcome of legislative efforts 
by NEA, the delegates commended 
Congress “for extending the book 
rate and the library book rate to 


. include a wide variety of edu- 


cational materials that are sent 
through the mails.” + # 
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To teachers of all levels: This is 
your regular feature for idea-swap- 
ping. In statements of 50 to 200 words, 
share your classroom know-how with 
other members of the profession. 

Each person whose item is printed 
in the ‘Teachers’ Trading Post” may 
have his choice of any publication 
that is listed in the JouRNAL’s “New 
NEA Publications” this school year. 

Send entries to “Teachers’ Trading 
Post,” NEA Journa, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. None can 
be returned. 


Improving the School Assembly 


Tue daily assembly is an integral 
part of the educational program at 
Eliot Junior High. Once a week we 
have a current-events film followed by 
a discussion period, when students try 
to put into practice correct speech and 
grammar which they are studying. 

On other days, discussions center on 
pertinent topics such as school de- 
corum, mental health, personal ap- 
pearance, good study habits. Sometimes 
teachers from the vocational high 
schools are invited to present facts and 
answer questions about the world of 
work. Variety of subjects and of speak- 
ers from other schools keeps the pupils 
interested and makes the assembly a 
very real part of the day. 

—DOROTHY W. HARRIS, teacher, Eliot 
Junior High School, Washington, 
D.C. 


OnE of our shy students firmly voiced 
the conviction that every student 
should have a chance to take part in 
an assembly. His remark induced us 
to turn our weekly mass meetings into 
assemblies which furnish learning sit- 
uations for all students. They are no 
longer restricted to visiting perform- 
ers and the specially talented. 

A student-faculty committee, com- 
posed of officers and a teacher-sponsor 
from each class, as well as representa- 
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tives from the student council, was 
organized to see that all students might 
become active assembly participants. 

This committee ruled that any su- 
pervised group wanting an assembly 
could have one and that outsiders 
would appear only on dates when there 
were no student takers. 

As speech teacher, I was delegated 
to provide emcees, Bible readers, spot 
announcers, class presentations of skits 
and one-act plays, choral groups for 
Easter and Christmas pageants, discus- 
sion groups, and series of programs 
where speech students could present 
their finals in oratory, play cutting, 
and interpretation. 

Each group presents its specialty. 
Girl Reserves receive their new mem- 
bers in a candlelight ceremony. The 
physics department brings an atom- 
smashing program. 

A school-wide talent show is the 
major opus of the student council, 
whose members’ write the script, pre- 
pare the scenery, screen all applicants, 
conduct rehearsals, and award prizes. 
Open house, student-managed, during 
American Education Week features an 
evening assembly for all students and 
parents with entertainment, refresh- 
ments, a tour of the building, and a 
general get-together of teachers, stu- 
dents, and patrons. _ 

Our assemblies have helped us to 
grow in the arts of listening and speak- 
ing and have served to draw students 
and teachers cloger together. No stu- 
dent has to appear, but everyone can. 

—LUCY JANE CRACRAFT, English 
teacher, Frankfort (Kentucky) High 
School. 


WE GAVE our student council the re- 
sponsibility of seeing whether assembly 
programs could be an outgrowth of 
classroom work and other school ac- 
tivities. The council worked out a plan 
which has produced good results. 


The programs originate one week 
from the school, the next from outside. 
Thus we have variety, and each class 
and club has opportunity and time to 
contribute worthwhile entertainment. 

Setting up good programs proceeded 
slowly at first. It was necessary to get 
co-operation from the more responsive 
students, to seek out talent, and to 
develop variety in programs. But en- 
thusiasm has grown so steadily that 
we no longer lack participants or 
material. 

For instance, we have dramatizations 
from history and English classes, ex- 
hibitions from art classes, election 
speeches, spelling matches, tumbling 
exhibits by physical-education classes, 
rope jumping and rhythm games from 
the first grade, music from the school 
bands, singing by the choral club, and 
a tennis match. 

—W. M. ASHMORE, superintendent, 
Rector (Arkansas) Public Schools. 


WE TRY to make each assembly as 
much as possible a children’s assembly 
and a vital part of the school program. 

To keep our assemblies alive and 
functional, we 

1. Meet regularly once a week in 
order to hold interest and develop an- 
ticipation 

2. Plan carefully with the children 
what they are to do, but always leave 
some leeway so that they may have a 
chance to improve 

3. Keep participation on a voluntary 
basis to retain freshness, naturalness, 
and spontaneity 

4. Encourage audience attitudes of 
respectful attention and appreciation 
for work well done 

5. Encourage occasional audience 
participation in community singing, 
guessing games, or social dramatics. 

—BARBARA ZIMMERMAN, third-grade 
teacher, Green Bay Road School, High- 
land Park, Illinois. 


Tue Johnsville School has a series 
of assemblies each year which feature 
quiz programs to challenge the stu- 
dents’ power of quick recall. Teams 
of five students each are selected from 
various Classes. 

Sitting opposite each other, com- 
peting teams answer questions on cur- 
rent events, music, science, sports, art, 
math, history, geography, and TV. 
Both teams and the quizzer are 
equipped with microphones, and for 
fast, easily distinguished signals, one 
team uses bells, the other uses whistles. 

A tape recorder is employed when 


(Continued on page 438) 
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T WAS my first day as a teacher of 
| mentally retarded children. I 

looked at the 16 stolid faces 
before me, then down at the dirty 
scrap of paper on my desk. It read: 
“Deare Mr. D. I like youe. Emma 
Dog.” Beneath the odd name was 
a postscript: “I am a nice gril.” 

I had been warned that teaching 
orthogenic backward children was 
the toughest job in the profession. 
The children were neither of nor- 
mal intelligence, nor greatly sub- 
normal. Rather, they belonged to 
the “in-between” group—dull, slow- 
witted, but educable. 

They ranged in age from seven 
to 14 years. The lowest IQ in the 
class was a pathetic 54; the highest, 
87. The average intelligence quo- 
tient of pupils in the normal classes 
of the school was 100. Children 
whose IQ expert psychologists had 
found to be below 88 were placed 
in the special class. 

Some of them had been there for 
five years, some a shorter time. 
Some could read on a fifth-grade 
level, some were still preprimer. 
None was on the same level in all 
his scholastic work. Extreme differ- 
ences in ability and social back- 
ground existed. But the children 
had one similarity: their sub- 
normal learning capacity. 

Now they looked at me and I at 
them. I picked up the scrap of 
paper and asked, “Who is Emma 
Dog?” 

There was a long silence, then 
slowly the children began to laugh, 
louder and louder. A flaming-faced 
girl of 12 jumped from her seat: 

“Emma Dod!” she yelled fiercely. 
“Not Dog! And I don’t like you!” 

It was a bad mistake, but an 
innocent one. Hastily I checked the 
paper. Emma had written Dog, in- 
stead of Dod. A_ wiser teacher 
would have anticipated poor spell- 
ing, avoided my mistake. 

The class began to chant: “Em- 
ma Dog—bow-wow!” Poor Emma 
cried, and I felt like doing the 
same. 

I raised my voice, demanded at- 
tention. “Children, I’ve made a bad 
mistake.” I held up the scrap of 


Mr. Derrickson teaches orthogenic back- 
ward children in the Sheridan School, 
Philadelphia. 
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paper. “Emma wrote her name 
properly. I read it wrong. I hope 
Emma will forgive me.” 

It was only because Emma Dod 
really was a nice girl that I was 
able in the ensuing days to win her 
forgiveness. Retarded children are 
sometimes more cruel than nor- 
mal children. Some are merciless 
when others make a mistake. But 
they also have lovable qualities— 
stanch loyalty, comparatively little 
malice. 


Danny has an IQ down around 
his ankles—-54—the lowest in my 
class. One day he asked me, “Why 
does my sister Mary have to stay in 


‘this special class? She’s smart.” 


As we never discuss one student's 
ability with another, I countered: 
“Why are you here, Danny?” 

“Because I’m so damn dumb,” he 
replied matter-of-factly. “But Mary 
is smart.” 

Mary smart? True she can do 
simple arithmetic, read on a fourth- 
grade level, write and spell her 
name correctly—indicative of eru- 
dition from preprimer Danny’s 
viewpoint. But at 12 years of age 
she chooses a dark closet or deserted 
dressing room as a toilet, gathers 
cigarette butts at bus stops and dis- 
tributes them to first-graders, in- 
differently tosses a half-eaten sand- 
wich to the floor. 


Once during a recess I casually 
gave Bob T. a pretzel stick. Twenty 
minutes later Jim J. interrupted 
classroom work with loud weeping. 
Pressed for the reason, he sobbed, 
“You didn’t give me a_ pretzel 
stick.” I learned then that all of the 
other children resented my gift to 
Bob and that I never should give 
even a piece of pretzel to one child 
unless I could give the same to 
them all. 


Onrnocenic backward (O.B.) 


. children often have _ irritating 


personal habits and are noticeably 


prone to accident. One large boy, 


Joe S., is the clumsiest human I’ve 


/ ever encountered. He insists on 


being up at my desk, on one pre- 
text or another, or standing direct- 
ly behind me almost all the time. 
One day, driven almost frantic by 
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his constant proximity, I ordered 
him to take his seat and stay there. 

After numerous objections, he 
finally sauntered down the aisle. 
Halfway to his desk he stumbled 
over his own ponderous feet and 
flopped resoundingly on the floor. 

“That does it!” he roared wrath- 
fully, “I'll sue you for tripping 
me!” He lumbered to the cloak- 
room for hat and coat, shouting, 
“T’ll have the cops here in five min- 
utes!” 

“Get out of town, get out of 
town,” the other pupils began to 
chant gleefully. 

I intercepted Joe at the door. “I 
didn’t trip you, Joe. How could I 
have?” 

He paused thoughtfully. “No. 
But somebody did. Who did it?” 

Offhand I replied, “That was 
your other angel, Joe, the one that’s 
always tripping you.” 

“The one in the book?” he asked 
unexpectedly. 

“What book?” 

Clumping purposefully to our 
bookcase, he produced an ancient, 
illustrated edition of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, and pointed dramatically 
at the angel Lucifer being banished 
from heaven. 

Television-style, Joe exclaimed, 
“This is a badie-angel. Guess he’s 
the one that tripped me.” 

Suddenly he thrust out his dirty, 
fat hand. “Shake, Mr. D. We're 
pals. We're gonna ‘get’ that badie- 
angel.” Solemnly we shook hands 
on a pact to trap Lucifer. 


Over and over I explain that we 
live in the city of Philadelphia, 
in the state of Pennsylvania. Finally 


everybody seems to understand. 
The next day I hopefully query, 
“What city do we live in?” 

“Kensington,” replies Allen H. 
pridefully. “I asked my father last 
night.” 

Patiently I explain Kensington 
is a section of the city of Philadel- 
phia. But I can see Allen isn’t con- 
vinced. I repeat the question, and 
Jim J. says he never heard what 
city he lived in. A shy little girl, 
Loretta, doubtfully asks, “Europe?” 
Danny, who cheerfully admits to 
being “so damn dumb,” tells me, 
“Philadelphia is the place my 
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father buys his beer after he gets 
our relief check cashed.” 


Ler-tne-Sun-Suine KELLY says, 
“Let’s build something, Mr. D.” 

“Sure!” I cry. “Let’s build some- 
thing!” I open the tool chest, and 
hammers and saws are seized 
eagerly. At our rear-of-the-room 
workbenches, we go to building. 

Everybody sweats. Some sing. I 
beg Joe S. not to saw through the 
workbench. I implore Mary to 
lessen the vigor of her hammer. I 
convince Jim that the coat hanger 
he’s been working on for two years 
isn’t yet ready to paint. 

I step backward and fall over a 
small bucket of shellac left care- 
lessly by Let-the-Sun-Shine Kelly. 
I look at him sharply to detect 


The Journal’s special feature 
for December will deal with the 
education of exceptional children, 
including the mentally retarded. 
The articles are designed to be 
helpful to teachers who deal with 
various exceptionalities in their 
regular classrooms. 


malicious intention. His good-look- 
ing face, devoid of anything save 
a cheerful acceptance of the pres- 
ent, is guileless, 

I stop and think how aptly I’ve 
mentally named Kelly. “Let-the- 
Sun-Shine” describes him well. Re- 
laxed, careless, serenely unable to 
read or write, he *s one of the few 
genuinely happy humans I’ve ever 
met. Little save physical hurt and 
hunger touches him, or ever will. 


W: co to lunch. Teachers of 
the orthogenic backward have no 
restful noon hour. Our charges 
must be supervised even while they 
satisfy hunger. Breadcrusts, half- 
eaten apples—any foods—are tossed 
on the floor. Mouths are crammed, 
food swallowed in great gurgling 
gulps. 

I caution. I adjure chewing thor- 
oughly. I remonstrate when milk 
is carelessly slopped over hungry 
faces. The niceties of society are 
unknown to these children. 

But any of them will eagerly 
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share his lunch with me. I am 
showered with gifts of fruit, cake, 
or anything they have. They look 
at me pityingly as I eat my small 
sandwich and drink my half-pint 
of milk. 

We clean up the room, and I am 
seriously advised by my pupils that 
they have learned enough for to- 
day. Now they want to play store. 
I’m the storekeeper and am paid 
for imagined purchases with coins 
I supply. 

Emma Dod buys 37¢ worth of 
groceries and pays me with a quar- 
ter and two pennies. I demur. 
Blithely she bestows on me the re- 
mainder of her money—no matter 
how much—and regally declares: 
“Keep the change, storekeeper.” 

I try to get her to count out 37¢. 
But I find it is beyond her mental 
ability. And she begins to sob and 
shake. Because she is epileptic, I am 
afraid she may have a seizure and so 
I invent a new game. 

The last half-hour of the day I 
tell stories, listened to with intense, 
open-mouthed interest. And here is 
my opportunity to implant in 
those poor, vague minds some little 
knowledge. I do my best, and am 
rewarded with assurances that I 
am the best storyteller in the 
world. No halfhearted declarations 
from my pupils. I am nothing less 
than the very best. 

As the children file out, I am 
bid good-by over and over. No one 
would suspect that they will ever 
see me again. Eight-thirty next 
morning seems to them infinitely 
far off. It is such a long time to 
Joe S. that he shakes my hand. 
Adieu, adieu, Mr. D. 


I COLLAPSE in a chair, alone at 
last. My O.B.’s have left me almost 
completely exhausted. They've 
badgered me, strained my patience 
to the limit, but I’ve grown fond 
of them just the same. Something I 
glimpse in their uncomprehending 
faces twists my heart. I can’t an- 
alyze my emotional response—pity, 
love, sorrow, understanding? I 
don’t know what it is. 

But I do know this—they need 
me and others too. I wish more 
people, of talent and ability greater 
than mine, would find that out. + 
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chances are that it’s on the way 

to becoming deadwood. The 
same thing is true of teachers who 
stop growing on the job. An excel- 
lent way of avoiding this dismal 
fate is to read professional books 
that will keep you in touch with 
new ideas, experiments, and inter- 
pretations in the field of education. 


|: A tree stops growing, the 


Tue following books—some new, 
some one to two years old—are all 
guaranteed growth stimulators, 
though the approach varies from 
serious to gay: 

A highly readable book is Study- 
ing the Individual Pupil by Verna 
White (Harper) , which stresses the 
importance of understanding chil- 
dren. The need for gathering data 


Miss Foster is director of the West 
Georgia Regional Library in Carroll- 
ton, Georgia. These reviews were ob- 
tained through the co-operation of the 
Joint Committee of NEA and the 
American Library Association. 


Books ‘To Grow on 


EDITH FOSTER 


to study the pupil is established, 
and practical procedures and tech- 
niques are pointed out. This book 
will provide insight at both the pre- 
service and the inservice levels of 
preparation. 

Well worth the teacher's atten- 
tion is Katherine D’Evelyn’s Meet- 
ing Children’s Emotional Needs 
(Prentice-Hall). Freely sprinkled 
with case studies, this book empha- 
sizes the importance of emotional 
well-being in the educational proc- 
ess. Again, we find the expression 
of the great need for the teacher 
to understand children (and the 
child to understand himself). 


One of the most enchanting 
books about children’s reading to 
appear in a long while is Phyllis 
Fenner’s The Proof of the Pud- 
ding (John Day). Even though the 
author claims it is primarily for 
“the fathers and mothers and 
grandparents who want to, and 
should, buy and borrow books for 
their children,” it is equally useful 
for teachers who want to be able 
to recommend the right books for 
the right child at the right time. 

The Proof of the Pudding dis- 
cusses “some of the best-liked books 
of all times, telling you a little 


(Continued on page 434) 


“CROWDED OUT” 


Crowded Out, eighth in a series 
of NEA-state association films, is 
the story of overcrowded school 
conditions. 16mm, 29 min. Sound. 


Color, $170; black and white, $75. 
Filmed by Agrafilms, Inc. Cleared 
for use on TV. 

Borrow or rent film from your 


state education association or edu- 
cational film libraries or order from 
Press and Radio, NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





about them, why a child likes them, 
and approximately how old a child 
is when he reads them.” Included 
at the end are two inspiring essays 
on children’s books and reading: 
one, by Padraic Colum, “Imagina- 
tion and Children’s Literature”; 
the other, by Henry Barnes, “The 
Wingéd Horse: An Essay on the 
Art of Reading.” 

The shining quality of this book 
makes it unique among its kind. 


Tracuens, of course, are as dif- 
ferent as the children they teach; 
so in a sense, any book suggested 
may be slightly off the beam for the 
individual teacher. In the hope, 
however, that they may help all 
teachers understand themselves and 
their relationships more clearly, we 
recommend two books: The Teach- 
er’s Personal Development by Wil- 
liam Bruce and John Holden, Jr. 
(Henry Holt) and A Teacher Is a 
Person by Charles Wilson (Holt). 


WHERE DOES 


The Teacher’s Personal Develop- 
ment places emphasis on self-aware- 
ness. Students preparing for the 
profession, new teachers, and expe- 
rienced ones will find a stimulating 
study here, not of the skilled tech- 
nician alone but of the “total per- 
son,” with the focus on the teach- 
er’s resources from childhood and 
from youth. 

Readers who enjoyed Dr. Wil- 
son’s two articles in last year’s 
JourNAL will relish the flavor and 
wit of A Teacher Is a Person. Dr. 
Wilson very evidently had a fine 
time writing this book, from the 
very first sentence, which reads: 
“There are sound reasons why this 
book should not be written.” 

Sometimes debunking, frequent- 
ly with tongue in cheek, the author 
writes from 20 years of practical 
experience. To tell very much 
about this book would be to spoil 
the fun—but it can be safely said 
that it’s the kind of book a tired 


teacher can pick up and enjoy even 
at midnight. 

The table of contents suggests 
the light spirit of the book, with 
such teasers as “Hearts and Fail- 
ures”; “Perennial Bull’s-eye”; and 
“Rare, Medium, and Well Done.” 
You may not always agree with Dr. 
Wilson, but you will find his pres- 
entation stimulating. 


S ome other recent titles of in- 
terest and importance are Research 
in the Three R’s, edited by C. W. 
Hunnicutt and William J. Iverson 
(Harper), with emphasis on the 
need for direct contact with some 
fundamental research as a part of 
every teacher’s training; Values in 
Culture and Classroom, by H. Otto 
Dahlke (Harper), a study in the 
sociology of the school; and A Look 
at Continuity in the School Pro- 
gram, the 1958 yearbook of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA. # + 


YOUR STATE STAND ? 


Membership in the National Education Association for 1957-58 


KEY—Percent of teachers Members of NEA 


Percent for the United States 


ALASKA HAWAII PUERTO RICO 


A STAR INDICATES THAT A STATE EXCEEDED ITS MAY 31, 1957 NEA MEMBERSHIP, 


During 1958-59, NEA membership should 
reach new heights. Will your state raise its 
standing during 1958-59? 
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written about the need for a 

“tougher” curriculum, especial- 
ly for the academically able stu- 
dents. Reference has usually been 
made to the importance of revising 
science and mathematics courses so 
that they will be focused on im- 
portant concepts and will reflect re- 
cent scholarship. 

Unfortunately, little has been 
written about the importance of 
bringing instruction in social stud- 
ies abreast of the times. I think that 
there is a crucial need to do this in 
view of the fact that Americans 
often are little interested in the 
great problems of the day, lack es- 
sential information to think about 
them, and consequently tend to 
support policies which combine pat 


T THE last year much has been 


Dr. Anderson is professor of education 
and dean of the University School of 
Liberal and Applied Studies, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, New York. He has 
taught high-school social studies in 
Michigan and Iowa and was director 
of social studies for the Ithaca (New 
York) public schools. 


and oversimple solutions with 


equally dangerous drift. 


How many of us know, for ex- 
ample, the way Canadians feel 
about U.S. policies? Most of us— 
young and old—believe confidently 
that a spirit of friendship and un- 
derstanding unites us with Canada. 
Yet the Canadian Conservative 
Party last spring won a sweeping 
victory on a platform that called 
for a foreign policy not dictated 
from Washington, the shifting to 
Britain of 15% of Canada’s present 
imports from this country, and 
measures to keep Canadian indus- 
try free of domination imposed by 
ever-increasing U.S. capital invest- 
ments. 

To be sure, one should discount 
statements made in the heat of a 
political campaign. But the basic 
questions remain: Why did the 
Canadian Conservative Party wage 
this type of campaign, and why was 
it approved by the majority of the 
voters? Let us explore the situation. 
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Canadians have long resented the 
U.S. policy of dumping wheat on 
the world market as well as our 
policy of restricting the importa- 
tion of Canadian oil. 

Canada, like the United States, 
produces much more wheat than 
can be consumed at home. Its sur- 
plus wheat must be sold at world 
prices. The United States, on the 
other hand, not only protects U.S. 
wheat growers by having a tariff on 
wheat imports, but also gives them 
additional protection through sup- 
port prices and crop loans. 

Our federal government in effect 
has become the owner of vast wheat 
surpluses. Finding its holdings 
mounting higher and higher, the 
U.S. government welcomes oppor- 
tunities to dispose of wheat at cut- 
rate prices, through barter, and 
even as outright gifts to countries 
in which people are hungry. To 
Americans, this policy seems en- 
lightened self-interest and noble 
humanitarianism; to Canadians, it 
is cut-throat competition. 

What is the U.S. policy concern- 
ing Canadian oil? Since World War 
II, there has been increasing co- 
operation between this country and 
Canada in military affairs, includ- 
ing armaments, the development of 
radar networks to give warning of 
air attacks, and the co-ordination 
of air patrols. 

But an effective defense system 
must consider strategic resources, 
such as oil, as much as men, air- 
planes, and radar networks. That is 
why Canadians find it difficult to 
understand the U.S. policy of re- 
stricting oil imports from Canada. 

The explanation given is that 
U.S. defense needs are best served 
by a more complete exploitation of 
our own oil resources. However, 
some might argue that U.S. defense 
needs are best served if this country 
has prosperous neighbors and en- 
joys ready access to their strategic 
resources. 


How much do we know about 
how Latin Americans feel about 
U.S. policies? 

Since the adoption of the Good 
Neighbor Policy, most North Amer- 
icans have taken Latin American 
friendship for granted. This stereo- 
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type has been sharply questioned 
since the violence which erupted 
when Vice-President Nixon visited 
Lima and Caracas, 

Numerous newspaper headlines 
promptly labeled these demonstra- 
tions vicious examples of “commu- 
nist conspiracy.” Indeed, one metro- 
politan newspaper lamented the 
fact that President Eisenhower had 
not sent paratroopers to Caracas 
and expressed the hope that the 
United States would now return to 
isolationism. 

If we in the U.S. had had a better 
understanding of the national out- 
look and economic problems of 
Latin American lands, we might 
have sensed the underlying tensions 
and unrest which lead to violent 
demonstrations and recurrent revo- 
lutions. 

In the case of Venezuela, for ex- 
ample, we might have realized that 
liberals there would find it difficult 
to understand why the United 
States granted asylum to its deposed 
dictator and his right-hand man. 
And Latin American liberals every- 
where probably wondered at Vice- 
President Nixon’s cordiality to 
Paraguay’s strong man. 

The rising expectations of the 
common man are as yet largely un- 
realized in most Latin American 
countries. Under the circumstances, 
it is not too surprising that a strong 
leftist party exists in many of the 
republics and that communist agi- 
tators find it easy to capitalize on 
popular unrest. 


Lan AMERICAN leaders believe 
that their countries have received 
too little U.S. economic aid. They 
point out that dollar reserves piled 
up during World War II through 
the export of strategic materials 
were greatly reduced by inflation 
before they could be used to pur- 
chase needed peacetime goods. Al- 
though high prices for important 
commercial products, such as coffee, 
oil, copper, iron, cotton, wheat, and 
sugar continued for a number of 
years after the war, there has been 
a slump recently. 

In some cases, the decline in 
world prices appeared to be hasten- 
ed by U.S. policies for the disposal 
of its surplus commodities. In other 
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cases, the curtailment of stock- 
piling by the United States and the 
restrictions placed on imports, such 
as Venezuelan oil, caused a decline 
in national income in Latin Ameri- 
can countries and certainly in- 
creased tension. 

It is difficult for us to understand 
the problems of nations in which 
the majority of-the people are sub- 
sistence farmérs and the greater 
part of the national income is de- 
rived from exporting one or a few 
commercial products. In our coun- 
try, by way of contrast, we provide 
the chief market for our farm and 
mineral products. Economic poli- 
cies protect our agriculture and ex- 
tractive industries against violent 
price fluctuations, and only 5% of 
the gross national product is de- 
rived from exports. 

Despite our relatively small pop- 
ulation, the U.S. economy normally 
provides about half the world’s 


Our Founding Fathers were, for 
the most part, highly educated 
men, proud of their broad grasp 
of affairs; and the greatness they 
conceived will not, in the long 
run, rest on ouf-industrial power 
or our scientific ingenuity, but 
only upon the quality of our so- 
cial, our moral, and our psycho- 
logical attitudes. 

—Sydney J. Harris 


economic activity outside the com- 
munist bloc. U.S. foreign trade 
equals the total overseas commerce 
of Canada and Latin America. 
Changes in U.S. economic policies, 
therefore, are felt all over the 
world. 

As the nation’s resources are ex- 
hausted, this country will become 
increasingly dependent on foreign 
imports. Furthermore, a high level 
of production in this country can 
be maintained only if standards of 
living keep rising throughout the 
free world. 

Unfortunately, too many of us, 
ranging from political leaders to the 
man in the street, fail to under- 
stand how our economic policies af- 
fect our domestic economy, to say 
nothing of how they affect the 


economies of other nations and our 
strategic position in the world. 


Waar has been said thus far is 
not intended to imply that other 
major powers do not have as great 
an obligation as the United States 
to consider and to understand the 
implications of their acts in the 
area of foreign trade. My intention 
has merely been to point out that 
if we find it difficult to see problems 
through the eyes of Canadians and 
Latin Americans, we will find it 
even more difficult to understand 
lands and peoples farther from us 
in terms of space and cultural heri- 
tage. 


How is all this related to the 
task of developing an improved 
social-studies curriculum? I can sug- 
gest no panacea which will quickly 
and painlessly give new direction to 
the social-studies curriculum. In- 
deed, I believe that we need sharper 
focus, greater effort, and higher 
standards of achievement in order 
to accomplish the following: 

1. Bridge the gap between re- 
search and what is taught in the 
schools. This will necessitate closer 
working relationships between re- 
search scholars and teachers. It will 
call for greatly improved programs 
of preservice and inservice teacher 
education. 

2. Do away with the “creeping 
curriculum,” largely dictated by 
pressure groups and put together 
with scissors and paste. This curric- 
ulum is an overfull and unsynthe- 
sized collection of odds and ends. 
The new curriculum must be fo- 
cused on the important concepts 
and planned to avoid repetition. 

3. Improve craftsmanship and 
cultivate talent. Careless oral and 
written expression and lack of re- 
spect for scholarly sources and in- 
terpretation stand in the way of 
effective thinking about social af- 
fairs. 

It is of crucial importance to the 
nation that teachers interest some 
of their ablest students in careers in 
social-science research and teaching. 
A nation which prides itself on high 
standards in science can ill afford 
low standards in thinking about so- 


cial policy. + + 
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TEACHERS’ TRADING POST 
(Continued from page 430) 


the quiz centers on hit songs, popular 
or classical music, or TV programs. 

The first student to indicate by sig- 
nal that he knows the answer may re- 
spond. If he answers incorrectly, the 
question goes to the opposite team. 
Questions vary in value. Score is kept 
on the basketball score board. 

—NEIL L. GIBBINS, Johnsville School, 
Mount Gilead, Ohio. 


STUDENTS gave an entertaining re- 
port in one of our assemblies as a cul- 
minating activity to a unit of work. 
Every child in the class participated. 

The countries of Europe were di- 
vided into six areas with a group of 
pupils reporting on each area. Reports 
touched on the history, climate, geog- 
raphy, customs, government, educa- 
tion, and outstanding literature and 
music of each country. 

Maps of the pupils’ own design 
showed products, imports, exports, and 
the like. Art students made pictures 
illustrating the holiday costumes of var- 
ious countries. Piano students played 
selections from the works of several 
distinguished European composers. 

—MYRTLE J. AUSLEY, teacher, Geneva 
(Alabama) High School. 


Making Effective Use of the 


Substitute Teacher 


DirFicuLty for student and _ substi- 
tute teacher can be avoided by a little 
planning by the regular teacher. For 
example, he can keep an extra class- 
room record book ready for the sub- 
stitute and a reserve list of assignments 
for days when he may be absent. 

The list might include making unit 
maps, giving timely reports, doing re- 
search on certain topics, having a dis- 
cussion period on the regular current- 
events paper, running filmstrips or 
slides. Materials for all these assign- 
ments may be kept on file in the class- 
room so that there will be no confu- 
sion in locating them. 

—GARNETTE E. BRAGG, history teacher, 
Fairland High School, Proctorville, 
Ohio. 


To HELP substitute teachers feel at 
home in our classrooms, each of us 
leaves a special folder along with the 
school handbook in a_ conspicuous 
place on our desks. 

The folder contains a list of super- 
visory duties for each day, a seating 
plan, and a time schedule both for reg- 
ular activities and for special periods 
with the art, music, and physical-edu- 
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cation teachers. Included also are a 
few sets of mimeographed materials 
for language and arithmetic lessons. 

The substitutes appreciate most of 
all a letter explaining routines for 
lavatory, recess, and lunchroom pe- 
riods, as well as information about 
housekeeping duties in the classroom. 
The letter mentions children who need 
special help or attention and suggests 
ways of handling, certain problems 
which may arise. 

A plentiful supply of storybooks, 
phonograph records, and plans for 
handwork periods is ready for the 
substitute teacher’s use. 

These well-organized preparations 
not only help the substitute teacher 
but add to the peace of mind of the 
absent instructor. 

—DORIS H. GRANGER, kindergarten 
teacher, Oyster River Cooperative 
School, Durham, New Hampshire. 


REALIz1NG that the substitute teacher 
may be confused over students’ names, 
I keep the names of all students at 
hand, each on a separate piece of pa- 
per. When the substitute arrives in the 
classroom, he can ask the students to 
pin their names to shirts and blouses. 
Just being able to call their names 
correctly gives him confidence. 

I try also to smooth the path of the 
substitute by calling him on the phone 
and explaining what I am trying to 
accomplish in my regular classroom 
activities. Moreover, throughout the 
year, I encourage attitudes of helpful- 
ness and courtesy in the children, so 
that when the substitute ayrives, the 
pupils really want to help him. 

—WAYNE D. LEE, sixth-grade teach- 
er, George Washington Elementary 


School, Durant, Oklahoma. 


IN our school, we make the most ef- 
fective use of the substitute teacher 
by always being prepared for his ar- 
rival. On Friday afternoons, all teach- 
ers leave with the principal a set of 
detailed lesson plans for the next week. 

The plan book also contains the 
daily schedule, pupil seating arrange- 
ment, the list-of children and text for 
each reading group, and names of sev- 
eral dependable children who will an- 
swer routine questions concerning class 
activities. 

Throughout the year, every child 
assumes a definite ‘responsibility each 
week. Pupils acting as “assistant teach- 
ers” see that all such obligations are 
carried out. This routine assistance 
enables the substitute teacher to de- 
vote his entire attention to subject 
matter. As additional moral support, 


the teacher next door stands ready to 
give advice and help when necessary. 

Ready adjustment of our children 
to other teachers is facilitated by the 
fact that student teachers come in reg- 
ularly from the local colleges for prac- 
tice teaching. 

When an absence is planned, the 
teacher asks his substitute to visit the 
class for observation and instructions. 

—MRS. D. S. COEYMAN, Sternberger 
Elementary School, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 


I BELIEVE in giving the substitute 
teacher an opportunity to make his 
own contribution. I leave him reg- 
ular plans, of course, but I invite him 
to use my supplementary suggestions. 

The suggestions are all enrichment 
procedures: a poem or song to learn; 
topics to write and evaluate; games to 
play that are related to the subject 
field under study; books to read; re- 
search to do. 

—ALMA WOHLGEMUTH, fourth-grade 
teacher, North Hills Joint District, 
Allegheny County, Pittsburgh. 


INSTILLING in my students a sense of 
responsibility and an attitude of help- 
fulness benefits not only the students 
and me, but the substitute teacher too. 

My classes are organized so that they 
will function for a short time without 
me. For example, the class president 
calls the group to order, the monitors 
for each row check in the day’s home- 
work, and the class secretary records 
the absentees. 

These preliminary activities allow 
the substitute time to examine the les- 
son plans and the seating chart. 

—DOROTHY G. SMITH, English teach- 
er, John Marshall High School, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


I TURN over to the substitute teacher 
a daily calendar kept by my class 
secretary. It contains notations con- 
cerning the time for special periods, 
such as gym and glee club; meetings 
the teacher is scheduled to attend; 
extra duties expected of him. 

Additional sheets in the calendar 
hold a seating plan; list of class job- 
holders who can be trusted to do rou- 
tine classroom chores; list of important 
recall lessons in each subject that are 
interesting and easy to administer; 
mimeographed general tests, assign- 
ments on homonyms and the like; and 
suggestions for a self-conducted class 
club meeting. 

—MIRIAM M. MICHAELIs, fifth-grade 
teacher, Public School No. 223, Balti- 
more. 
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School for Teacher Salary Scheduling 


How do you develop a sound sal- 
ary schedule? How do you get a 
school board to adopt it? What 
facts of economics and school fi- 
nance do teacher-salary workers 
need to know? What pitfalls should 
they be prepared for? 

These are some of the vital ques- 
tions to be answered in NEA’s Na- 
tional School for Teacher Salary 
Scheduling, which will be held in 
Washington, October 8-11. 

Part of NEA’s Expanded Pro- 
gram, the school will have 100 
students who have been invited be- 
cause of their positions of leader- 
ship in salary work in the various 
states. These students should be 
able to pass on to other local lead- 
ers in their states much of the 
know-how in salary work which 
NEA has accumulated. 

The school is a project of the 
NEA Salary Consultant Service 
and was developed by Eric Rhodes 
and Robert McLain, who will serve 
as instructors. Also on the instruc- 
tional staff is Hazel Davis, associ- 
ate director of the Research Divi- 
sion, who heads the NEA’s salary 
research projects. Special lectures 
on school finance, the economic 
picture, and other topics will be 
delivered by outstanding authori- 
ties in these fields. The school is 
sponsored by the NEA Office of 
Professional Development and Wel- 
fare. Hilda Maehling is assistant 
executive secretary for this field. 

The faculty of the school stress 
the instructional nature of the ses- 
sions. ‘“‘We want to use all available 
resources in teaching salary lead- 
ers the additional facts and tech- 
niques that will make them more 
successful in raising teachers’ sal- 
aries,” says Robert McLain. 

“We don’t want just to talk 
about this subject,” adds _ Eric 
Rhodes. “NEA wants to help 
teachers across the country do 
something about it.” 

Leaders invited to the school 
will attend classes covering the fol- 
lowing subjects: trends and goals 
in salary scheduling, principles of 


salary scheduling, construction of 
sound schedules, principles of hu- 
man relations and public relations, 
negotiating with school boards and 
developing public support, teacher 
welfare and the law, what to do 
when a school board says no, chal- 
lenges and issues in salary improve- 
ment, resources available to the sal- 
ary worker and how to make best 
use of them. 

In addition to these sessions, stu- 
dents of the school will have avail- 
able a complete library of NEA 
materials on salary, plus many 
other books and publications for 
their use. Printed study guides will 
make it easier for individual stu- 
dents to adapt this helpful infor- 
mation to their own state and local 
situations. 

The school will give an exami- 
nation to those who attend, both to 
test the effectiveness of the school 
itself and to give students an op- 
portunity to synthesize their ideas 
and demonstrate their ability to 
apply them. Certificates will be 
awarded to all who successfully 
complete the course. 

Experience of the Salary Con- 
sultant Service indicates that, 
where NEA has been able to give 
individual, personal assistance to 
groups working on salary schedul- 
ing, the salary improvements which 
follow have been substantial. Every 
effort is being made to get how-to- 
do-it ideas to greater numbers of 
teacher associations and salary 
committees. 

The planning of the School for 
Teacher Salary Scheduling is one 
new development in this effort to 
disseminate more information of 
value to teachers. As help and ideas 
are made available to local and 
state associations by the leaders 
who receive training at the school, 
still greater gains should begin to 
appear in the levels of salaries for 
teachers. 

NEA’s Expanded Program thus 
seeks to contribute in yet another 
tangible way to the improvement 
of teaching as a profession. # + 
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R. B. Marston—A Tribute 


Prorte have been wondering for 
years about the initials, “R. B.,” in 
the name of R. B. Marston, who 
was director of the NEA Member- 
ship Division until his retirement 
on June I. Mr. Marston himself 
hasn’t been much help. When the 
question is raised he only smiles in 
his genial way and says, “Just call 
me R. B.—everybody does.” 

His friends think they have the 
answer, though—R. B. stands for 
Resourceful Builder. That’s what 
R. B. Marston has been and is. 
First as the capable champion of 
NEA’s legislative program for eight 
years, then as director of the Mem- 
bership Division for seven, he has 
been a great builder of NEA. 

During his period of service on 
the staff, R. B. saw NEA member- 
ship grow from 219,000 to more 
than 700,000. (While he was mem- 
bership director, it increased 235,- 
000 to that all-time high.) 

Perhaps R. B.’s strongest asset 
has been his unlimited faith in peo- 
ple and in the power of education 
to improve them. To him, every 
person is important. He believes 
that, given a chance, everyone can 
be counted upon to do the right 
thing and that when he doesn’t, it 
is our task to find the cause, and 
not to fix the blame. 

Reflecting this essential faith in 
people, R. B. Marston is himself 
unusually candid and forthright. 
All who know him also agree that 
he is one of the most kindly, mod- 
est, and gracious of men. In his 
contacts with others, he has in- 
spired an amazing degree of con- 
fidence and a _ contagious and 
wholesome optimism. 

All who know R. B. Marston, | 
am sure, join his colleagues at NEA 
headquarters in wishing him many 
more years of rewarding experi- 
ence, for to him retirement will 


only open the door to new chal- 
lenges. We shall continue to prize 
his friendship and to value his 
counsel, as we strive to keep build- 
ing on the foundation he has se- 
curely laid. 

—IVAN A. BOOKER, director, NEA 
Membership Division. 
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Summer Conference on Communication 


T axinc an interest in inservice 
education—particularly on a volun- 
tary basis during the warm sum- 
mer months—is a good indication 
that the persons involved want to 
continue growing on the job. 
Teachers are outstanding in this 
respect, and employees of teachers 
exhibit a similar professional atti- 
tude, 

This point was illustrated by the 
attendance of some 200 staff mem- 
bers of state education associations 
at a three-day conference on com- 
munication, sponsored in June at 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 
Ohio, by the National Association 
of Secretaries of State Teachers As- 
sociations, 

Everett Keith, Missouri execu- 
tive secretary and _ president of 
NASSTA, turned to St. Paul for his 
statement of conference purpose: 

. Except ye utter . . . words easy 
to be understood, how shall it be 
known what is spoken? for ye shall 
speak into the air. 

Other major conference speakers 
likewise urged simplicity and clar- 
ity in all forms of communication, 
both oral and written. Among these 
speakers were Don Orton, dean of 
the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Utah; Fred Hechinger, pub- 
lisher of the Bridgeport Herald, 
sridgeport, Connecticut; Jack R. 
Gibb, research _ professor, Fels 
Group Dynamics Center, Univer- 
sity of Delaware; Edgar Dale, pro- 
fessor of education, Ohio State 
University; and Robert McKay, 
executive for governmental rela- 
tions, California Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

From general sessions to discus- 
sion groups and back to general 
sessions, the conference participants 
exchanged ideas, explained inter- 
esting practices and techniques in 
the exploration and development 
of the conference theme: Improved 
Communication for a More Effec- 
tive Association. 

Here were education research 
specialists and editors of education 
publications, field-service personnel 
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and public-relations consultants; 
assistants, associates, and _ full- 
fledged executive secretaries—all 
seeking to learn how better to be 
understood. 

“Only 30% of what we write and 
say is understood,” reported re- 
searcher Don Orton. 

“We lose or win the battle in 
the long-time, day-by-day contacts 
with the press and its personnel 
and not in a sudden crash program 
of propaganda,” warned Hech- 
inger, who added, “We must re- 
educate the public and thus re- 
move the generally accepted con- 
cepts that education is a magic 
cure-all and that education is 
cheap. 

“Building minds is more excit- 
ing than building buildings,” he 
continued, “and we must help the 
people to find anew old excel- 
lences.” 

“The public is developing a mass 
resistance to mass propaganda pro- 
grams,” declared Jack Gibb; “thus 
face-to-face communication has 
come to be essential.” 

“We prefer clichés to clarity,” 
accused Edgar Dale. “We must help 
to make known the difference be- 
tween ediication and.training—edu- 
cation with no limit to learning, 
and training with both a ceiling 
and a floor.” 

“Our major problem in com- 
munications,” ventured Bob Mc- 
Kay, “is to create a new picture 
of the teacher in the public mind 
to replace that of a complainant 
full of self-pity and fretful dissatis- 
faction.” 

Thus spoke the 
whose major addresses. served as 
lead-offs into the small discus- 
sion groups. When the conference 
closed, just about everybody agreed 
that what the world really needs 
is not a 5¢ cigar or even a better 
mousetrap—what the world needs 
is improved communications. Such 
conferences as the NASSTA meet- 
ing will speed this improvement. 
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@ The following information has been 
compiled to meet many requests for a 
complete listing of meetings sponsored by 
NEA or its units for the entire 1958-59 
school year. Additional meetings, for 
which information is not yet available, 
will be listed from time to time. 
(Name of NEA department is spelled out 
the first time it appears; initials are used 
thereafter.) 


natl. conference on 
driver education, administered by the 
Natl. Commission on Safety Education 
in co-operation with 11 NEA departments 
and other educational groups. Purdue 
Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 

Sept. 24-26: Rocky Mountain regional 
conference for community school adminis- 
trators, jointly sponsored by the American 

‘Assn. of School Administrators and the 
Dept. of Rural Education. Salt Lake City. 

Oct. 10-11: Meeting, Eastern Region, 
United Business Education Assn. New 
York. 

Oct. 10-11: 2nd annual natl. conference, 
Rural Dept. Minneapolis. 

Oct. 12-15: 13th natl. conference, County 
and Rural Area Superintendents, a divi- 
sion of the Rural Dept. Minneapolis. 

Oct. 17-18: Southeastern regional meet- 
ing, Natl. Science Teachers Assn. Nash- 
ville. 

Oct. 17-18: Southwestern regional meet- 
ing, NSTA and California Science Teach- 
ers Assn., southern section. Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Oct. 23: Meeting, Central 
UBEA. Indianapolis. 

Oct. 30: Regional conference, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, and Ala- 
bama, region 8 of the Natl. Retired 
Teachers Assn. Mobile, Ala. 

Nov. 5-8: Conference, Natl. 
Public School Adult Educators. 
nati. 

Nov. 5-8: Regional conference, Council 
for Exceptional Children, cosponsored by 
Colorado State Chapter, CEC. Denver. 

Nov. 7-8: Southeast regional conference, 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers. White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

Nov. 9-14: Workshop in leadership skills. 
Sponsored by the Natl. Society for the 
Advancement of Management and by the 
Natl. Training Laboratories of the NEA. 
Asheville, N.C. 

Nov. 27-29: Annual convention, South- 
ern Business Education Assn., a region of 
UBEA. Columbia, S.C. 

Nov. 27-29: 38th annual meeting, Natl. 
Council for the Social Studies. San Fran- 
cisco. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 10: Laboratory on leader- 
ship for organizational effectiveness for 


Sept. 21-24: 3rd 


Region, 


Assn. of 
Cincin- 
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executives of national organizations, spon- 
sored by NTL. Buck Hil! Falls, Pa. 

Dec. 6-10: 4th research institute, Assn. 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Washington, D.C. 

Dec. 19-20: Biennial convention, College 
Band Directors Natl. Assn., an associated 
organization of Music Educators Natl. 
Conference. Univ. of Illinois, Urbana. 

Dec. 26-30: Annual joint meeting, NST A 
(NEA) and the American Assn. for the 
Advancement of Science. Washington, D.C. 

Dec. 29-30: 18th Christmas meeting of 
the Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. New York. 

Dec, 29-31: Joint meeting, Speech Assn. 
of America (NEA) and the American 
Educational Theatre Assn. Chicago. 

Jan. 23-27: Biennial convention, Eastern 
Div., MENC. Buffalo. 

Jan. 25-Feb. 6: 4th annual management 
work conference for corporate executives, 
department heads, and key staff men, 
sponsored by NTL. Harriman, N.Y. 

Feb. 6-7: South central regional con- 
ference, DCT. Lincoln, Nebr. 

Feb. 7-11: 43rd annual convention, Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Phil- 
adelphia. 

Feb. 12-14: Annual conference, Ameri- 
can Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion. Chicago. 

Feb. 12-14: Annual natl. conference of 
the four divisions of UBEA: Research 
Foundation, Administrators, Business 
Teacher Education, and _ International. 
Chicago. 

Feb. 13-15: Regional conference, Natl. 
Assn. of Educational Secretaries. Atlantic 
City. 

Feb. 14-18: 
Atlantic City. 

Feb. 14: Annual natl. meeting, Dept. 
of Home Economics. Atlantic City. 

Feb. 16-18: Annual meeting, American 
Educational Research Assn. Atlantic City. 

Feb. 22-25: Biennial convention, South- 
western Div., MENC. Wichita, Kans. 

Feb. 24-27: Southern dist. convention, 
American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. Houston. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 4: Annual meeting, Dept. 
of Elementary School Principals. Los An- 
geles. 

Mar. 1-4: 14th natl. conference, 
for Higher Education. Chicago. 

Mar. 1-5: 14th annual conference, ASCD. 
Cincinnati. 

Mar. 4-7: Biennial convention, 
western Div., MENC. Seattle. 

Mar. 5-7: Southwest regional conference, 
DCT. Salt Lake City. 

Mar. 9-14: 5th annual conference. Natl. 
Art Education Assn. New York. 

Mar. 13-14: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, DCT. Boise, Idaho. 

Mar. 15-20: 2nd natl. institute in gen- 
eral adult education for state directors of 
public-school adult education, sponsored 
by NAPSAE. Harriman, N.Y. 

Mar. 18-22: Natl. convention, Natl. 
Assn. of Women Deans and Counselors. 
Cleveland. 


Annual convention, AASA. 


Assn. 


North- 


Mar. 19-20: Convention, Western Busi- 
ness Education Assn., a region of UBEA, 
Portland, Ore. 

Mar. 22-25: Biennial convention, West- 
ern Div., MENC, Salt Lake City. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 2: 74th anniversary con- 
vention, AAHPER, with Northwest and 
Southwest districts. Portland, Ore. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 4: 7th annual convention, 
NSTA. Atlantic City. 

Apr. 1-4: 37th annual meeting, NCTM. 
Dallas. 

Apr. 3-5: Northeast regional conference, 
DCT. Hartford, Conn. 

Apr. 3-7: Biennial convention, Southern 
Div., MENC. Roanoke, Va. 

Apr. 5-17: 4th Protestant laboratory on 
church leadership sponsored by the Natl. 
Council of Churches and conducted by 
NTL. Green Lake, Wis. 

Apr. 7-11: 37th annual convention, CEC, 
cosponsored by New Jersey State Federa- 
tion, CEC. Atlantic City. 

Apr. 8-11: Central dist. 
AAHPER. Waterloo, Iowa. 

Apr. 10-11: North central regional con- 
ference, DCT. Detroit. 

Apr. 13-16: Natl. convention, Dept. of 
Audio-Visual Instruction. Seattle. 

Apr. 15-17: Midwest dist. convention, 
AAHPER. Indianapolis. 

Apr. 19-23: Eastern 
AAHPER. Atlantic City. 

Apr. 22-25: Annual convention, Ameri- 
can Industrial Arts Assn. Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Apr. 23-25: Regional conference, NAES. 
San Antonio. 

May 7-10: Biennial convention, North 
Central Div., MENC. Chicago. 

June 14-16: Natl. convention, 
Business Leaders of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

June 18-20: Convention, Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Assn., a_re- 
gion of UBEA. Oklahoma City. 

June 21-25: Natl. conference, Natl. Assn. 
of Student Councils, NASSP. Pittsburgh. 

June 21-July 10: Natl. training labora- 
tory in group development. Bethel, Maine. 

June 23-27: 14th annual natl. confer- 
ence, Natl. Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. Place 
not known yet. 

June 28-July 3: Annual NEA conven- 
tion. St. Louis. 

July 6: Annual meeting, Dept. of Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Education. St. Louis. 

July 6-10: Public-relations seminar, 
Natl. School Public Relations Assn. Wash 
ington, D.C. 

July 17-19: Annual convention, NAES. 
St. Louis. 

July 19-Aug. 7: Institute in human re- 
lations in the school system conducted by 
NTL. Bethel, Maine. 

July 20-24: Institute for educational 
secretaries sponsored by NAES, Washing- 
ton Univ. (St. Louis), and the St. Louis 
County Assn. of Educational Secretaries. 
St. Louis. 

Aug. 17-19: 19th 
NCTM. Ann Arbor. 


convention, 


dist. conference, 


Future 
UBEA. 


summer meeting, 


# F# 
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NEA Officers, 1958-59 


Ruth A. Stout, pres., dir. of field pro- 
grams, Kansas State Teachers Assn., 
715 W. 10th St., Topeka. 

W. W. Eshel- 
man, vice-pres. 
(pres.-elect), sup- 
ervising prin., 
Upper Dublin 
Schools, Fort 
Washington, Pa. 

Gertrude E. Mc- 
Comb, treas., 3225 
Ohio Blvd., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

William G. 
Carr, exec. secy., 

N.W., Washington 6, 


Eshelman 


1201 16th St., 
D.C. 


Executive Committee 


Ruth A. Stout, pres., NEA. 

Lyman V. Ginger, immediate past pres., 
NEA; dean, College of Educ., Univ. of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

W. W. Eshelman, vice-pres. 

A. C. Flora, chm., Bd. of Trustees; 1511 
Hagood Ave., Columbia, S. C. (1961). 

Gertrude E. McComb, treas. (1959) . 

Francis W. Beedon, Community Col- 
lege, Muskegon, Mich. (1960). 

George H. Deer, prof. of educ., Louisi- 
ana State Univ., Baton Rouge (1960). 

Earl C, Funderburk, supt., Asheville, 
N.C. (1959). 

Inez Gingerich, dir. elem. educ., public 
schools, Enid, Okla. (1960). 

Margaret C. Schowengerdt, , 330 W. 
Lockwood, Webster Groves, Mo. (1959). 

Elizabeth Yank, 429 7th St., Marysville, 
Calif. (1959). 


Board of Trustees 


A. C. Flora, chm. (1961). 

Ruth A. Stout, pres., NEA. 

F. L. Schlagle, secy.; supt., 
Kans. (1959). 

Corma Mowrey, dir. of professional 
services, West Virginia Educ. Assn., 1558 
Quarrier St., Charleston (1960) . 

J. Cloyd Miller, pres., New Mexico 
Western College, Silver City (1962). 


NEA Board of Directors 


Alabama: Otha B. Carter, 343 Ran- 
dolph, Eufaula (1961). 

Alaska: Dorothy Novatney, Juneau- 
Douglas Community College, 1250 Gla- 
cier Ave., Juneau (1959). 

Arizona: Charles A. Carson, 15 S. Park, 
Tucson (1961). 

Arkansas: R. B. Chitwood, 
schools, Lake Village (1961). 

California: Hazel Blanchard, 820 Mc- 
Kinley, Fresno (1961); Jennie Sessions, 
3305 Hollypark Dr., Inglewood (1960) ; 
John H. Palmer, supt., Elementary School 
District, Box 1069, Marysville (1960) . 


Kansas City, 


supt. of 


Colorado. Newell B. Walters, 414 14th 
St., Denver (1959). 

Connecticut: Elma Clark LeBlond, 116 
Knollwood Road, Elmwood 10 (1961). 

Delaware: Eleanor C. Wood, 2008 N. 
Broom St., Wilmington 3 (1959). 

District of Columbia: Helen E. Samuel, 
4805 N. Rock Spring Road, Arlington 7, 
Va. (1960). 

Florida: Braulio Alonso, 3510 Eleventh 
St., Tampa (1961). 

Georgia: Claude L: Putcell, state supt., 
Atlanta (1960). 

Hawaii: James R. McDonough, exec. 
secy., Hawaii Educ. Assn., 1649 Kalakaua 
Ave., Honolulu 14 (1961). 

Idaho: Ruth Chandler, 
(1959) . 

Illinois: Helen K. Ryan, Illinois Educ. 
Assn., 100 E. Edwards St., Springfield 
(1960). 

Indiana: Audrey N. Shauer, 654 Chi- 
cago St., Valparaiso (1960). 

Iowa: Verl Crow, 1906 Allan St., 
City (1961). 

Kansas: F. L. Schlagle, supt., 
City 16 (1960). 

Kentucky: Mrs. Willie Cassell 
supt., Shelbyville (1960) . 

Louisiana: George H. Deer, prof. of 
educ., Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 
(1959) . 

Maine: Grover B. MacLaughlin, prin., 
Orono High School, Orono (1961). 

Maryland: Harry R. Poole, 522 Summit 
Ave., Hagerstown (1959). 

Massachusetts: Albert M. Johnson, Box 
193, Granville Rd., Southwick (1959). 

Michigan: Lillian A. Comar, 183 Hills- 
dale St., Hillsdale (1959). 

Minnesota: Evelyn I. Cowden, 224 W. 
Faribault, Duluth (1959). 

Mississippi: H. V. Cooper, supt., 
burg (1960) . 

Missouri: Harold Lickey, 910 S. Red- 
man, Marshall (1960) . 

Montana: Gladys V. Johnson, 3229 4th 
Ave., S., Great Falls (1961). 

Nebraska: Donald F. Kline, exec. secy., 
Nebraska State Educ. Assn., 605 S. 14th 
St., Lincoln 8 (1959). 

Nevada: Kathleen Griffin, 
boldt St., Reno (1960). 

New Hampshire: Mabel M. McKelvey, 
164 Pine St., Berlin (1961). 

New Jersey: Sampson G. Smith, Box 
25, Middlebush (1961). 

New Mexico: William B. O’Donnell, 
dean, New Mexico College of Agric. and 
Mech. Arts, State College (1961) . 

New York: James A. Cullen, 48 S. 2nd 
Ave., Mount Vernon (1960); Virgil Rog- 
ers, dean, school of educ., Syracuse Univ., 
Syracuse (1959). 

North Carolina: Earl C. Funderburk, 
supt., Asheville (1959); W. G. Byers, 
Fairview School, Charlotte (1960). 

North Dakota: A. L. Hagen, supt., Bo 
831, Dickinson (1960). 

Ohio: Lucille Carroll, 348 N. Bever, 
Wooster (1960); Margaret Boyd, 213 
Wilma Ave., Steubenville (1959) . 


(Continued on page 444) 
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Attention: 


All 

sculptors 
under 10 
years old 


For your most important ssileadiies you'll find Play-Doh 
the ideal modeling material. It won't stain . . . is absolutely 
non-toxic and comes in many colors. And its self-hardening 
quality preserves your works for posterity. 


Attention teachers! Because you like to encourage crea- 
tive expression, you'll want clean, safe Play-Doh for your 
pint-sized Picassos. it comes in several sizes: Order through 
your purchasing department or any school supply =— 


For free classroom guide, write to . 
RAINBOW CRAFTS, INC., CINCINNATI 12, OH10 Sm 


MODELING DOUGH 


MINUTE 
POSITIONS 


NON-FEE PLACEMENT 
CRUSADE, the approved monthly NON-FEE Placement 
J ° wealth of interesti 


you will receive yo oy | and complete 
plus salaries about actual U.S. and fascinating world 
opportunities at att levels and sub - (Teaching, 
tig! 8 Be am 4 and Administrative itions—Sum- 
uate Awards—Student Aid). NO FEES— 
ApPuy r pinecr. Members’ qualifications, school and 
libra vacancies listed FREE. Hight recommended 
by 1 ‘s of successful educators since 'S2 


0 2 issues — ow eae Gelv) $5.00 
(0 Send 25¢ for SAMPLE RESUME and 
APPLICATION INFORMATION 


GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY 


First compilation of Graduate Awards prepared for 
teachers and librarians to subsidize the continuation 
of their education in over 200 Universities, 42 
States, and Si Foreign Countries the loca- 
tion and ne gg latorms you of Se 
amount, condit 


ge. 
£5°$3.00 GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY 


CRUSADE, Dept. N 958 
Box 99, Greenpt. Sta., B’klyn 22, N. Y. 


AUTHORS WANTED 


BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y. — One of | nation’s 
largest book ‘publishers is seeking book-length 
manuscripts of all types — fiction, non- fiction, 
poetry. Special aun to new writers. For meee 
information, send for booklet N — it’s 
_Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 St., New Y: 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% 
tional advertising, 


Exposition Press / 286 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 
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O rover publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders for 
$1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain 
government publications from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents (Supt. 
Doc.), Washington 25, D.C. Make 


money order or check out to the Super- 


NEA OFFICERS 
(Continued from page 443) 


Oklahoma: Garland Godfrey, supt., Du- 
rant (1961). 

Oregon: Antonia Crater, Newberg Jr. 
High School, Newberg (1961). 

Pennsylvania: Harvey E. Gayman, exec. 
secy., Pennsylvania State Educ. Assn., 400 
N. 3rd St., Harrisburg (1960); Audrey S. 
Graham, 517 McNair Ave., Pittsburgh 21 
(1961); G. Baker Thompson, supt. of 
Delaware Co., Court House, Media (1959) . 

Puerto Rico: Jose Joaquin Rivera, Box 
367, Hato Rey (1960). 

Rhode Island: Marie R. Howard, 29 
Modena Ave., Providence 8 (1959). 

South Carolina: Gladys Robinson, Mon- 
roe Rd., Lancaster (1960). 

South Dakota: Joy Hamrin, 805 W. 
18th St., Sioux Falls (1960) . 

Tennessee: Robert G. Neil, 881 Battery 
Lane, Nashville 4 (1960). 

Texas: Myrtle M. Hembree, 6111 Oram 
St., Dallas 14 (1959); Cecil L. Yarbrough, 
supt., Snyder (1961). 

Utah: John C. Evans, Jr., 1621 Binford, 
Ogden (1960). 

Vermont: Esther 
(1959). 

Virginia: Joseph B. Van Pelt, 211 Pine 
Crest Lane, Bristol (1959) . 

Washington: Joyce A. Bryan, Rt. 2, Box 
399, Olympia (1961). 

West Virginia: Mary Sturm, Box 123, 
Fairview (1961). 

Wisconsin: S. R. Slade, 1501 Wisconsin 
St., Wausau (1959). 

Wyoming: Velma Linford, state supt., 
Cheyenne (1961). 

Life Directors: Cornelia S. Adair, 2915 
Floyd Ave., Richmond 21, Va.; Florence 
Hale, Stamford House, Stamford, Conn.; 
Frederick M. Hunter, 2288 Fairmount 
Blvd., Eugene, Oreg.; Josephine C. Pres- 
ton, Burton (King County), Wash.; Agnes 
Samuelson, 722 Polk Blvd., Des Moines 12; 
Henry Lester Smith, 705 E. 7th St., Bloom- 
ington, Ind.; George D. Strayer, 6 Mercer 
St., Princeton, N.J.; Willis A. Sutton, 930 
Drewry St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Charl Or- 
mond Williams, 2475 Virginia Ave, N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C. 


J. Urie, Williston 
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intendent of Documents; do not send 
stamps. Order other items from ad- 
dresses given. 


Citizenship Day, September 17 


Close-Up of Washington. Booklet de- 
signed specifically for the high-school 
audience, particularly those students 
who come to Washington on annual 
tours. 1958. 48p. 25¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. League of Women Voters Ed- 
ucation Fund, 1026 17th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Chronicles of Americana. Packet 
containing four booklets: The Ameri- 
can Realm. 1956. 2lp. Documents of 
Freedom. 1957. l7p. Here’s What 
“Corporation” Means. 1958. 2lp. The 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
1957. 2lp. $1 per packet. Americana 
Press, Box 85, Madison 1, Wis. 

Our American Government. What 
Is It? How Does It Function? 1958 ed. 
House Doc. 386 of 85th Congress, 2nd 
session. 48p. 50¢. Supt. Doc. 

Patriotic Occasions: Suggestions and 
Materials for Observances Related to 
the American Heritage. 1957. 20p. 42¢. 
Orders limited to one copy. Requests 
must be made on official school sta- 
tionery or business office purchase 
orders. County of Los Angeles, Div. 
of Secondary Education, Supt. of 
Schools, 808 N. Spring St., Los An- 
geles 12. 


MATERIALS listed below are free in 
reasonable quantities and may be ob- 
tained from the Citizenship Commit- 
tee, NEA: 

How a Bill Becomes a Law, Key 
People in Our Federal Government, 
and Can You Vote? First, second, and 
third in a series called “For Civic 
Competence.” Published jointly by the 
Legislative Commission and the Citi- 
zenship Committee. 1958. 4p. each. 

Citizenship. Local Association Ac- 
tivities Leaflet, No. 4. Directed toward 
the teacher as.a political citizen. Rev. 
1958. 4p. 

Teacher-Citizens, vol. 1, no. 1. Clear- 
ing-house leaflet about work by local 
and state organizations in the field of 
citizenship of teachers. 1958. 4p. 


The United Nations 


Tue following materials are useful 
for the observance of United Nations 
Week, Oct. 19-25, and UN Day, Oct. 
24. 

The United Nations: A Handbook 
of the UN. ‘Comprehensive informa- 
tion about the United Nations, its his- 
tory, growth, and purpose. 1957. 33p. 
28¢. Quantity discount. The Teacher’s 


Answer Key. 10¢. Education Center, 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Columbus 
16, Ohio. 

A Selected and Annotated Bibli- 
ography of Resource Materials for 
Teaching About the United Nations. 
1958. 28p. 25¢. Committee on Inter- 
natl. Relations. Order from NEA. 

The United Nations: Its Structure 
—Its Activities. Reprint from NEA 
JourNaL. Chart showing UN structure 
and activities. 1958. 2p. 35 for $1. No 
orders for less. CIR. Order from NEA. 

Your Visit to the United Nations. 
Practical guide for planning group 
visits to the United Nations with sug- 
gestions for related classroom activi- 
ties and resource materials. 1958. 13p. 
10¢. CIR. Order from NEA. 

UNESCO in Brief. Covers educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural work of 
this specialized agency. 1957. 48 p. 25¢. 
UNESCO Publications Center, 801 3rd 
Ave., New York 17. 

Background: Highlights of Foreign 
Policy Developments, 1957. Dept. of 
State Publication 6631. Discusses basic 
U.S. objectives as background for an 
understanding of specific policy de- 
velopments which took place during 
the past year. 22p. 20¢. Supt. Doc. 


Items listed below may be purchased 
from International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. 

Basic Facts About the United Na- 
tions. Information on purposes and 
membership of the United Nations 
and on functions of the General As- 
sembly and each of the specialized 
agencies. 1958. 48p. 15¢. 

Our Unknown Planet. Outlines pur- 
poses and activities of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, July 1957- 
Dec. 1958. 1957. 16p. 15¢. 

Techniques for Tomorrow. Con- 
cerns international co-operation in 
technical assistance. 1958. 36p. 15¢. 

Ten Steps Forward. Reviews prog- 
ress of World Health Organization and 
outlines health problems still to be 
overcome. 1958. 68p. 50¢. 


The United Nations: What You 
Should Know About It. Popularly writ- 
ten introduction to the United Na- 
tions. 1957. 52p. 25¢. 


For information concerning other 
materials which may be used in the 
observance of United Nations Week 
and UN Day, write to: American Assn. 
for the United Nations, 345 E. 46th 
St., New York 17; and U.S. Committee 
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for the UN, 816 2lst St., 
ington 6, D.C. 


N.W., Wash- 


Administration 

An Appraisal of the Internship in 
Educational Administration. 1958. 
58p. $1. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ., 525 W. 
120th St., New York 27. 

School Personnel Development 
Plans. Guidebook for school boards, 
teachers, administrators, and other em- 
ployees. 1958. 64p. $1. Ohio Education 
Assn., 213 E. Broad St., Columbus 15. 


Conservation 
Teaching Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion: A Classroom and Field Guide. 
PA-341. 1957. 30p. Single copies free to 
teachers. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation Service, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Curriculum 

Kindergarten Curriculum Guide 
and the companion Kindergarten Re- 
source Handbook. Produced through 
the co-operative efforts of the kinder- 
garten teachers in Appleton (Wis.) to 
highlight the needs and interests of 
junior and senior kindergarten chil- 
dren. 1957. 88p. and 5lp. respectively. 
$1 for the two volumes. Administrative 
Offices, Appleton Public Schools, 120 
E. Harris St., Appleton, Wis. 


The Gifted Child 

All Children Have Gifts by Anne S. 
Hoppock. Puts focus on finding and 
developing children’s gifts rather than 
on gifted children. 1958. 32p. 75¢. 
Assn. for Childhood Education Inter- 
natl. 1200 15th St., N.W., Washington 
5, D.C. 

Here’s Hope for the Talented Child. 
Description of several programs for 
talented students. 1958. 22p. 30¢ plus 
postage. Quantity discount. Massa- 
chusetts Council for Public Schools, 16 
Arlington St., Boston 16. 


Good Manners 

Are Good Manners Important To- 
day? Reprinted from Nov. 1957 Ladies 
Home Journal. Forum discussion con- 
ducted by the editors of the Ladies 
Home Journal magazine. Teachers 
may order classroom quantities free of 
charge. Educational Bureau, Curtis 
Publishing Co., Independence Sq., 
Philadelphia 5. 


Higher Education 
The Administration of Student Per- 
sonnel Programs in American Colleges 
and Universities by Daniel Feder and 
others. Concerned with administrative 
problems encountered on campuses in 
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organizing and maintaining a program 
of services for students. 1958. 46p. $1. 
American Council on Education, 1785 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Health 

Health and Safety Poster Kit (No. 
3186). 12 colored posters. 1958. 35¢. 
Natl. Supply Service Div., Boy Scouts 
of America, New Brunswick, N. J. 

How To Deal with Your Tensions 
by George S. Stevenson, M.D. Tells 
how to safeguard mental health. 1957. 
15p. Single copy, free; additional 
copies, 20¢. Natl. Assn. for Better 
Mental Health, Box 2500, New York 1. 


Instruciional Materials 

1958-59 Instructional Materials: 
Class-Tested Filmstrips To Help 
Teachers. Catalogue lists 700 filmstrips 
in 15 curriculum § areas, including 
class-tested filmstrips in guidance and 
counseling, the classics, music apprecia- 
tion, and a journalism series on the 
school newspaper and yearbook. 24p. 
Free. School Service Dept., Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11. 

Teaching Aids in the English Lan- 
guage Arts. Reference book for sources 
of books, pamphlets, bulletin-board 
materials, tests, recordings, films, and 
filmstrips. 1958. 95p. $1. Natl. Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 S. 6th St., 
Champaign, III. 


Juvenile Delinquency 

What PTA Members Should Know 
About Juvenile Delinquency: A Guide 
for Action. Faces up to juvenile de- 
linquency as a social problem requir- 
ing study, understanding, and _ in- 
formed, intelligent action. 1957. 96p. 
50¢. Natl. Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 N. Rush St., Chicago 11. 


Lettering 
Lettering for Extension Visual Aids. 
Suggests lettering techniques useful to 
anyone making posters, flash cards, 
flannelgraphs, charts, and other visual 
aids. Rev. 1958. 12p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 


Music Lessons 

Time for Music: A Guide for Par- 
ents by Beatrice Landeck. Places em- 
phasis on spontaneous enjoyment of 
music but gives practical advice on 
such things as practice time and the 
kind of lessons to give the discouraged 
child. 1958. 20p. 25¢. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16. 


Paper Sculpture 


Paper Sculpture and Construction 
by J. V. Miller. Shows how simple 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 34-W, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26. Ill. 


EUROPE ON A BUDGET 


Folders now available for our 1959 Economy 
program. 
With trans-Atlantic steamship 
p sesigy CIRCLE, iA days, 1 
dep. June 6, June July 8 
STANDAR D CIRCLE, re ps Fag 13 countries; 
dep. June 8, June 20, June 28 
With trans-Atiantic air a, 
GRAND AIR a 59 days, 17 countries; 
dep. June 12, 26 
STANDARD Ain CaRCLE, 43 X apes 13 coun- 
tries; orn. June 15, June 2 

itain, Scandinavia, Fag in all itineraries. 
Luxury motorcoach transportation; excellent 
hotels and meals; prices inclusive. 


tert, anization 


PO BOX 199. NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA amas 





ssage: 
countries; 





COLLEGE COUNSELLORS! 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
: has prepared a complete file of information 
to help you answer questions about our courses, 
faculty, costs and entrance requirements. To 
receive this material, address: 





Our famous plan has launched 700 authors. We 
edit, publish, advertise, distribute. Send manu- 
script for free report or write for Brochure N FE 


PAGEANT PRESS, 101 Sth AVE., NEW YORK 3 


MICRO 
PROJECTOR 


Projects image clearly 
on table top or screen. 


Write for details. 
HERRICK MICRO PROJECTOR 
2457 Holmes St., Kansas City, Mo 


YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


”“” 


= use” 
“A STUDY OF CHILDRENS HANDWRITING’ —S1. 
Write today for FREE CATALOG NE 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Tek bag 
67 Irving Place. New York 3 





FREE OR INEXPENSIVE 
(Continued from page 445) 


principles, materials, and equipment 
can be used for elaborate displays or 
employed by young children in making 
rewarding creations. 1957. 56p. $1.50. 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria, Il. 


School-District Reorganization 


Local Planning for Better School 
Districts. Step-by-step description of 
the procedures which have been used 
successfully in school-district reorgan- 
ization planning at the local level. 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 1957. 20p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 


Special Journal Features 


Reprints of Special Journal Fea- 
tures, 1957-58. Two-color reprints of 
the following special features published 
recently in the JouRNAL are available 
at 20¢ per copy in quantities of 10 or 


more of one title; single copies, 30¢. 
Packets of all seven titles listed below 
are available at the special price of 
$1.50 per packet. Discounts on quan- 
tity orders: 2-9 packets, 10% discount; 
10 or more packets, 20% discount. 
Order from NEA: Homework, Sept. 
1957, 12p. Child Growth and Develop- 
ment, Dec. 1957, 16p. Today and To- 
morrow in Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Jan. 1958, 20p. Let’s Bal- 
ance the Program, Feb. 1958, 20p., 
including the Educational Policies 
Commission statement, “The Con- 
temporary Challenge to American Ed- 
ucation.” Reading, Mar. 1958, 12p. 
Testing and Evaluation, April 1958, 
16p. 


Sketches 


The Importance of People by Ruth 
Cunningham. Delightful informal 
sketches in words and drawings of chil- 
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GRIN AND BEAR IT 


“Your child feels unwanted, Mrs. Truffle! . . 


By Lichty 


. I sug- 


gest you stop counting the days until school starts!” 


Courtesy George Lichty—Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


A Shared Responsibility 


Recenny, a six-year-old neighbor 
hurried over to tell us “somethin’ 
funny”: 

Uncle Fred had gone hunting 
that day and had bagged 13 birds. 
Then he saw a man coming and 
had to hide three of them in the 
tall grass. 

“Why?” my wife inquired. 

“’Cause the man was the game 
warden and the limit on birds is 10. 
Wasn’t Uncle Fred smart not to get 
caught?” 

We deduced that the story had 
been told the child by his uncle, 
with considerable emphasis on the 
clever way the law and the game 
warden had been thwarted. Yet Un- 
cle Fred considers himself a respon- 
sible citizen. He would have been 
angry and shocked had we told him 
that he was failing in his moral re- 
sponsibility to his young nephew. 

It would seem that Uncle Fred 
believes it is not his responsibility, 
but ours as teachers, to instill re- 
spect for law in his young nephew. 

At any rate, the incident set us 
thinking about the need to clarify 
the place of the school in our so- 
ciety. We concluded that educators 
ought to help the public—and each 
other—realize that: 

1. The school’s concern for de- 
velopment of the whole child does 
not mean that schools are respon- 
sible for his whole development. 

2. The child’s education does not 
begin at the school door; he has 
already received indelible impres- 
sions from home and community. 

3. The child’s education does not 
end with the school day, because 
school attendance occupies only a 
small percent of the child’s time. 

4. The school, therefore, accepts 
with each child a foundation al- 
ready laid by other institutions, and 
builds upon it in conjunction with 
those institutions. 

5. The schools will continue to 
do all in their power to foster the 
wholesome development of young 
people, but the schools cannot do 
the job alone. 

—LLOYD SWINDLE, elementary 
principal, Abilene, Texas. 
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Signs of the Times 


Drawn by Walt Kelly especially for American Education 


Week, November 9-15. 


FREE OR INEXPENSIVE 
(Continued from page 446) 
dren and the teachers who work with 
them. Reprinted posthumously as a 
special tribute from Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s colleagues. 1957. 39p. $1. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., New York 27. 


Science and Mathematics 


Earth for the Layman by Mark W. 
Pangborn, Jr. Selected, annotated bib- 


Theme: “Report Card, USA.” 


liography of the earth sciences, de- 
signed to help teachers, librarians, and 
students. 1957. 68p. $1. American Geo- 
logical Institute, 2101 Constitution 
Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

Program Provisions for the Mathe- 
matically Gifted Student in the Sec- 
ondary School by E. P® Vance and 
others. Reports on programs developed 
in various types of schools. 1957. 32p. 
75¢. Natl. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA. 
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A Neat Distinction 


I was explaining to my fourth- 
graders that a word of address is set 
off from the rest of the sentence by a 
comma or commas. As an illustration, 
I wrote: “Mary, open your book.” 

A hand shot up and Teressa asked, 
“What do you call the word of address 
when talking to a boy?” 

“The same thing,” I replied. 

“But I don’t get it,” she said. 
“Wouldn't it be something else, like 
‘word of pants’?” 

—LEOLA ANTWEILER, North Madison 
(Ohio) Elementary School. 


Space-Ship Skies 
AFTER teaching my second-graders 
“America the Beautiful,” I listened 
while they sang it for me. And one 
voice rang out above the rest: “Oh, 
beautiful for space-ship skies .. .” 
—MARILYN KILBY, Taylorville, IIl. 


Broken Promise 


Upon returning to her sixth-grade 
class one day, a teacher found the 
children sitting quietly at their desks. 
Since this was unusual, she asked 
them for an explanation. 

Rather hesitantly, a girl said, “Well, 
you once told us that if you ever left 
the room and came back to find every- 
one sitting perfectly still, you'd drop 
dead.” 

—WILL HAYES, president, Santa Bar- 
bara (California) Educational Associa- 
tion. 


Kiss Miss 

A FIRST-GRADE girl burst into my of- 
fice one noon and told me that several 
first-grade boys were catching the girls 
as they left the school and were kissing 
them. When I suggested that she might 
use another exit, she cried, “Oh, no, 
they might miss me!” 

—JAMES C. CASTLE, principal, Jeffer- 
son School, Ardmore, Oklahoma. 


More Student Boners 

A METAPHOR is a surprised simile. 

To indicate an omission, insert a 
carrot. 

—LAURA A. NELSON, Mechanic Falls, 
Maine. 

She had cheeks like rose peddles. 

—SARA THOMASSON, Pauls Valley, 
Oklahoma. 
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ow would you like to spend a 

year as a pupil in your class? 

If you could have your 

choice (as your children cannot), 

would you choose you? Before an- 

swering these questions, you may 
want to consider a few others: 


Has your teaching become 
routine? 

Or do you have the enthusiasm 
of Miss Bishop, who taught Eng- 
lish as though she had invented 
adjectives herself and was person- 
ally responsible for dependent 
clauses? 

When William Lyon Phelps be- 
gan teaching at Yale, a friend 
prophesied that after a year or so 
he would fall into a rut and his 
teaching would become merely 
mechanical. 

“I made up my mind then and 
there,” Dr. Phelps wrote in his 
autobiography, “that I would never 
allow myself to become a routine 
teacher, that I would try to make 
every recitation an event in the 
lives of the students. . . . And in 
my last year of teaching, at the age 
of 68, I found-it as thrilling and 
delightful as during the earliest 
days.” 


Hows your disposition? 

Your students won’t respond to 
your moods as fervidly as did sweet 
Alice (Ben Bolt’s)—they won’t weep 
with delight when you give them 
a smile or tremble with fear at your 
frown. But they will, nevertheless, 
be sensitive to your gaiety or your 
gloom. Your laughter and your 
sighs will be contagious.. So will 
your kind words and your sharp. 


Do you think of boys and girls 
as individuals? 

Dr. Wardour, the plastic surgeon 
in Timperley’s A Dread of Burn- 
ing, observing a teacher’s interest 
in one of his own young patients, 
was startled to discover that he 
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himself looked upon the child as 
a case, not a person. The maimed 
body to be reshaped wasn’t a 
frightened little girl, but “the bad 
burns on arms and legs.” 

Unlike Dr. Wardour, teachers 
are pretty sure to think of Johnny 
as Johnny and not as “the reading- 
disability case.” To you, Susie is 
probably Susie and not “the 90 
IQ.” Yet the more children you 
have in your classes, the harder it 
becomes to see them as individuals. 

The new NEA platform sets 25 
as the recommended maximum for 
a basic-learnings class in elementary 
school, but you’re a lucky teacher 
if your class is that small. And your 
children will sense by the end of 
the first week of school whether you 
feel there are too many of them. 

Through civic or professional 
groups, you'll seek to achieve rea- 
sonable class size for another year, 
but once you’re within your own 
classroom this fall, don’t blame the 
students for their too-manyness. It 
isn’t their fault. 

When Jane blurs into Marcia 
(Which is “that terrible penman- 
ship”? Which, “the girl with the 
poor posture”’?), you may be for- 
given if you are a_ high-school 
teacher facing 150 students a day. 
Forgiven, that is, by everyone ex- 
cept Jane and Marcia, who know 
very well that they are people, not 
penmanship or posture—and they 
expect you to know that, too. 


Are you looking forward to the 
coming school year? Or is it just 
another year of teaching? 

A Georgia teacher writes me 
that, last year, increased enroll- 
ments crowded her first grade into 
a makeshift building. On the open- 
ing day she was commiserating 
with herself at the inconveniences 
she faced. Then two early comers 
entered the room and she heard 
one child say to the other, “Oh, 
I’ve waited so long to be in the first 


grade. Now I'll really learn to read 
and write.” 

Suddenly she realized that the! 
months ahead, which for her 
loomed as an ordeal, were for her 
first-graders a magic and exciting: 
time that could never come again, 

Her letter does not imply that 
because of this moment of insight) 
she taught all year with unalloyed: 
inspiration. But the spirit behind) 
her words prompts my guess that 
the year did fulfill the dreams off 
her eager six-year-olds. j 

You may remember 1957-58 ag 
the year of sputnik-inspired frenzy, 
You look ahead to the coming year, 
shudder at ominous world news, 
and hope things will turn out bet-/ 
ter than you think they will. Your 
students, too, feel and reflect the 
tensions of the times. But for all 
their concern (expressed or, more] 
likely, unexpressed) about the 
world outside your classroom, this 
is still for them a school year brights 
with opportunity. 

For this is the only year Jimmy 
will be a high-school senior, the 
only time Judy will take introduc. 
tory chemistry. Never again will 
Craig enter junior-high, or Helen 
conquer .fourth-grade arithmetic. | 
This is the year. 

If you are determined to help” 
your students make this a happy, @ 
learning, a memorable year, it will 
very likely be exactly that. 


You probably don’t need this! 
sermonizing. But just in case you | 
do—just in case—remember that) 
your students can’t very well say” 
these things to you. They wouldn’t” 
dare ask you, but they nevertheless | 
expect you, to use wisely your 
power and influence, your awesome | 
power and influence as a teacher. 


Ulldred oh. Finer 


EDITOR | : | 
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